Shopper  group 
claims  paid 
papers  unfair 

House  parties 
sell  suburban 
home  delivery 
(See  page  17) 

Ad-news  ratio 
annual  report 
(See  page  68) 
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n  3^re  buyiiig  an  evenuig 
i]ewq>aper  m  Boston, 
yoiu:  mon^  be  going 

down  the  tiibe. 


in  circulation — 13, 633  for  the  morning  Globe, 

10, 247  for  the  Herald? 

By  buying  the  moming/moming  combina¬ 
tion,  your  ad  reaches  over  80%  of  all  daily  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  readers  in  the  Boston  area. 

\  Add  to  that  the  Sunday  Herald  and  the 

/  Sunday  Globe,  and  you’ll  be  reaching  98%  of 
all  Boston  newspaper  readers? 

(Next  time  the  Globe  tells  you  how  little  it 
costs  to  add  the  evening  Globe  to  a  morning 
Globe  buy,  ask  what  it’s  really  adding.) 

Boston’s  moming/moming  buy:  It’s  an 
idea  more  and  more  media  buyers  are  tuning  in  to. 

The  Boston 
^^Berald  American 

Boston  is  a 

moming/moming  tovm. 


Three  years  ago,  Boston’s  last  remain¬ 
ing  evening  newspaper,  The  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Globe,  had  a  circulation  of  197, 225. 
Today,  its  circulation  is  162, 826  —  down 

- 1- - almost  18%  1 

It  just  goes  to  M 
show  what  more  \ 
and  more  media  ' 
people  are  coming 

In  Boston,  we 

EvmmK  read  OUT  newspapers 

in  the  morning.  In  the  evening,  we  do 
other  things. 

Boston’s  moming/moming  buy. 

If  you  want  to  reach  Boston  with 
your  advertising,  you’ve  got  to  buy  both  j 
morning  newspapers:  The  Boston  Herald 
.American  and  the  morning  Globe. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  ^ 

Since  March  of  1977  Bos-  ‘Q 

ton’s  two  morning  news-  ^ 

papers  have  gained  23, 880 


'ABC  Publisher s 
<  Statements  quarter 

'•  "v  L-*  1^''*  '  *•  ntoiUhs 
I  ending  September  lit). 

^  V  ^  A'T?  ^Quarter  ending  March 
"Cc*  'y  *'  • '  .‘11 , 1977  vs.  six  months 

'  ending  September  30, 1977 

■,t  I?* ,  ^  *  "Researcb  Data  Inc. ;  March. 

>  i  '  1977;  Framingham,  Mass. 

J  >'*'  For  more  information  on  the 
f.f  j  >V  Moming/Moming  Market,  write 
; .  ‘  to  The  Boston  Herald  American, 

f  ^  Market  Research  Department,  300 
Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02106. 


STEVE  KENT  HAD  A  DIFFERENT  PICTURE 
IN  MIND  FOR  THE  HERALD-REPUBLIC. 


KURT  SMITH  HELPED  DEVELOP  IT. 


Harte-HanIis  CoMMUNicATioNS^  Inc. 

O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 


Steve  Kent,  managing  editor  of  the 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC,  a 
Harte-Hanks  newspaper  in  mid- 
Washington  State,  came  to  the  job 
with  a  highly  unusual  idea — mat 
photographs  are  just  as  important  as 
words  in  a  newspaper.  After  several 
months,  Steve  became  convinced 
that  to  make  the  paper  more  readable,  exciting  and 
improve  circulation,  greater  importance  should  be 
put  on  photojournalism.  Steve  envisioned  a  new 
position;  a  director  of  photography,  who  would  be 
given  more  authority  in  the  display  of  photographs 
than  a  newspaper  photographer  normally  has.  And 
who  would  help  to  formulate  a  new  graphic  look 
for  the  paper  that  would  better  reflect  in  words  and 
pictures,  the  day-to-day  happenings  in 
the  community. 

Kurt  Smith,  24,  winner  of  some  of  photojour¬ 
nalism's  top  national  awards,  was  selected  for  the 
job.  Acting  with  typical  Harte-Hanks  initiative, 
Kurt  began  filming  big  events  and  small  moments 
in  the  community;  then  displaying  them  in  a 
warm,  refreshing  way  that  gives  new  dimension  to 
news  reporting. 

Today,  after  a  year's  experience,  words  and  pic¬ 
tures  are  living  happily  side-by-side  at  the 
HERALD-REPUBLIC,  meeting  the  changing  in¬ 
formational  needs  of  our  readers.  And  thanks  to 
Kurt  Smith,  Yakima  finds  the  focus  fascinating. 
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In  these  times  of  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know . . . 

ACB’s  Checking 
Proof  Service 
still  costs  less- 

cosls  than 
doing  it  yourselt! 

ACB  s  Chocking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets.  ”  No  wonder  virtually 
ail  U.S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete' service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It's  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office — 353  Park  Avenue  South  New  York.  New  York 
10010.  Phone  212  685-7300  •  434  Soulh  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois 
60605.  Phone  312/922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street  Columbus.  Ohio  43201. 
Phone  614  294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street.  Memphis.  Tennessee  38103. 
Phone  901  526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street.  San  Francisco.  California  94102 
Phone  415 '626-6546 
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22-24— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  circulation  semi¬ 
nar,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Richmond. 

30-April  1— Oklahoma  Press  Association  newspaper  management  semi¬ 
nar,  Oklahoma  City. 

30-April  1— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Seminar  on  Re¬ 
porting  Crime,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

APRIL 

1- 2— North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Jane  S. 

McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Raleigh,  N.C.  and  Hilton  Inn. 

2- 4— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  circulation  conference,  Marriott 

Hotel,  Cleveland. 

2-4— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Conference, 
Executive  Inn,  Evansville,  Ind. 

5— New  England  Advertising  Research  Day,  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  Sheraton-Boston. 

5- 9— Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Production  Association  annual  conference, 

Hyatt  Kingsgate  Hotel,  Sydney,  Australia. 

6—  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art,  Comley  Avenue, 

Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

6— New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  spring  meeting,  Shera¬ 
ton  Tara,  Framingham,  Mass. 

6— Newspaper  Readership  Council,  Capital  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C. 

6-7— Tennessee  Press  Association,  advertising  conference,  Nashville. 
6-8— Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Bordeaux  Convention 
Center,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

6- 8— Seminar  for  Weeklies,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 

tion  Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

7- 8— Editorial  Writing  Seminar,  Western  Newspaper  Foundation,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

7-9— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Con¬ 
ference,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

9-13— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington,  D.C.  Hilton. 
13-15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Hotel 
Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

13- 16— Louisiana  Press  Association  convention  and  trade  show.  New 

Orleans. 

14- 15— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Mid-Atlantic  Regional 

Educational  Seminar,  Downtown  Sheraton,  Philadelphia. 

14-16— New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Tamiment 
Resort,  Poconos. 

14-18— Midwest  Graphics  78,  Cincinnati  Convention  &  Exposition  Center, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

16-18— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hunt  Valley  Inn, 
Towson,  Maryland. 

18— Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

18— 21— Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  Hyatt-Regency, 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

19—  Oklahoma  Press  Association  co-op  advertising  workshop,  Oklahoma 
City. 

20—  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

20- 22— Illinois  Press  Association,  in  conjunction  with  Southern  Illinois 

Editorial  Association,  Carbondale. 

21- 22— Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Reno. 

21-22— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi:  Region  1, 
Hershey,  Pa.  Region  8,  Oklahoma  City.  Region  9,  Park  City,  Utah. 
21-22— Georgia  Press  Association,  advertising  seminar,  Atlanta. 

21-23— New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  57  Howard 
Johnson's  Motor  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

21-23— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi:  Region  10, 
Spokane,  Wash.  Region  11,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

23-26— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
“Financing  State  and  Local  Government,"  Georgia  State  University, 
Atlanta. 

25-28— Catholic  Press  Association,  Town  &  Country  Hotel,  San  Diego, 
California. 
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The  Pono^^lule 


TheAreo**. 

Michigan’s  Upper 

Peninsula  \^H 

The  Need*.  •  This^^^ 

area,  unified  in  its  emotion- 
al— and  physical— separation  \\ 
from  the  rest  of  the  State,  had  \\ 
no  Sunday  newspaper.  Big  \\^ 
Metros  came  from  400  miles 
South.  Some  out-of-state  papers 
came  in,  too.  None  could 
provide  the  timeliness,  regional 
coverage  nor  local  news  needed 
by  residents. 

The  Challenge •••  r 

To  create  a  Sunday  newspaper 
that  would  cover  the  17,000 
square  miles  with  regional  and 
local  coverages  as  well  as 
offering  the  bulk  and  features  of 
the  Metros. 

The  Solution  ••• 

study!  Pull  together  a  Sunday 
staff  with  the  drive,  excitement 
and  know-how  to  do  the  job. 

Back  them  with  the  resources 
not  only  of  the  three  Panax 
daily  newspapers  already  serv¬ 
ing  the  Upper  Peninsula,  but 
also  of  the  entire  Panax  team  of 
newspaper  professionals. 

On  March  5,  that  combined 
effort  gave  the  Upper  Peninsula 
the  first  edition  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  Sunday  Times.  Sub¬ 
scriber  response  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  positive  and  almost 
every  one  of  the  344  single  copy 
sales  locations  across  the  Upper 
Peninsula  was  sold  out. 


Tholes  ouf  style 


Perspective 


Editorial  Opinion  ' 


Mcolof 


The  Upper  Peninsula 


Government  issues  werning 

Miners  rejecting  contract 


The  Upper  Peninsula  Sunday  Times. .  .a  complete  and 
comprehensive  Sunday  product  created  to  serve  the 
needs  of  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula. 


RANAX 

NEWSPAPERS 

148  East  Grand  River  Avenue 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 
(517)  349-4100 


Order  this  book  today! 
It  tells  how  to  win 


298  AWARDS  FOR 

JOURNALISM  .  .  . 

. . .  complete  with  deadlines 
and  entry  requirements 


i;dilor&P«Wisher 


1978 

Awards 

Ijiieclory 


editor. 


PRIZES 


Hundreds  of  awards— cash  prizes,  scholarships, 
fellowships  and  grants — are  presented  to  writers, 
reporters,  cartoonists,  photographers  and  journal¬ 
ism  students.  E&P’s  1978  Awards  Directory  lists 
nearly  300  of  those  available  now,  with  addresses, 
deadlines  and  requirements.  Subjects  are  as  di¬ 
verse  as  the  news:  Everything  from  arthritis  to  water 
supply — ^foreign  relations  to  horse  racing,  and  one 
of  them  may  be  right  up  your  alley! 

$3  per  copy.  Send  for  yours  today! 


Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $3.00.  Please  send  me  my  copy 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  1978  Journalism  Awards  Directory. 

Name  _  _ _ 

Address  _  _  _  _  _ 

City  -  State _ Zip 

(New  York  State  residents  add  8%  sales  tax.) 


Newsbriefs 


Results  released  by  the  Oklahoma  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  indicate  that  local  Oklahoma  newspapers  are  read 
primarily  for  their  coverage  of  local  events  and  advertise¬ 
ments.  In  a  survey  of  3,279  people  in  72  cities  and  towns  in 
Oklahoma,  93.39f  said  they  “usually”  read  local  news,  while 
72.99f  said  they  “usually”  read  the  advertisements.  Fea¬ 
tures  were  next  with  a  67.3%  showing,  with  classified  adver¬ 
tising  finishing  a  surprising  fourth  with  61.2%  saying  they 
“usually”  read  the  classified  ads.  State  events  led  the  re¬ 
maining  types  of  content  with  59.4%,  while  women's  news 
logged  a  55.2%,  sports  a  49.3%  and  national  events  a  mere 
44.5%.  The  survey  was  conducted  for  the  Oklahoma  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  by  Dr.  Ernest  F.  Larkin,  Director 
of  the  Journalism  Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  Dr.  Gerald  L.  Grotta  and  RMH  Research,  Inc. 
served  as  consultants  for  the  second  year  of  this  survey  of 
Oklahoma  newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

Vermont  Gov.  Richard  Snelling  has  signed  into  law  a  state 
legislative  measure  prohibiting  public  utilities  from  charging 
ratepayers  for  political  advertising.  Stockholders  must  pay 
for  such  advertising,  under  guidelines  of  the  new  law.  The 
utility  field  had  argued  against  legislative  passage,  asserting 
that  they  should  be  able  to  promote  their  product.  Also 
sounded  was  the  contention  that  ratepayers  should  not  have 
to  bear  the  costs  of  political  advertising  that  they  may  disa¬ 
gree  with,  such  as  literature  promoting  nuclear  power. 

*  *  * 

Earl  Newson  a  newspaper  consultant  and  journalism 
educator,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  a  textbook  on  commun¬ 
ity  Journalism,  which  will  be  published  and  released  in  early 
1979  by  the  National  Foundation.  The  book  will  concern  itself 
with  the  weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers.  Publishers, 
editors  and  consultant  will  contribute  chapters  to  the  book. 
NNF,  the  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  the  John  Ben 
Snow  Foundation,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation  and  interested  publishers  have  con¬ 
tributed  $31,000  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  the  textbook. 

Conviction,  with  $1,500  fine,  for  publishing  names  of  2 
criminal  suspects  before  they  were  arrested,  will  be  appealed 
by  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily  Capital.  The  paper  verified 
charges  by  documents  in  open  and  public  court  records  but 
state  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  disclose  warrant  infor¬ 
mation  before  arrest.  The  Capital  is  a  Stauffer  Publications 
unit. 

*  *  * 

A  bill  in  the  Kansas  legislature  that  would  make  it  a  crime 
for  state  employees  to  leak  the  results  of  state  audits  to  repor¬ 
ters  is  being  opposed  by  the  Greater  Kansas  City  Professional 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  Letters  have  been  sent  to  legislative  committees  urging 
that  the  bill  be  killed  in  committee.  John  M.  Wylie,  Kansas 
City  Star  reporter,  and  chairman  of  the  group’s  Freedom  of 
Information  committee,  calls  the  proposed  legislation  “a 
threat  to  the  reporters  of  Kansas  and  to  the  public  they 
serve.” 

♦  *  * 

More  than  half  the  food  retailers  (53%)  responding  to  a 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  survey  say  that  they  will 
increase  their  advertising  this  year,  and  only  2%  say  they  will 
do  less.  The  typical  retailer  responding  to  the  Bureau’s  ques¬ 
tionnaire  will  devote  70%  of  the  total  ad  budget  to  newspap¬ 
ers.  Television  typically  will  get  10%  of  the  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  and  radio  and  direct  mail  will  each  get  5%. 
Richard  L.  Neale,  Bureau  vicepresident  for  food  advertising 
sales,  noted  that  food  retailers  are  continuing  to  build  up 
their  early  week  advertising  and  to  increase  the  frequency  of 
their  special  category  promotions. 
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LETS 

TELL 

THEIR 


The  Panama  Canal  issue  has  been  popularly 
labeled  a  contest  between  liberals  who  seek 
justice  for  Panama  and  conservatives  who  want 
to  deny  it. 

But  there  is  a  third  side  to  the  canal  debate 
which  has  been  largely  ignored.  It  belongs  to 
Middle  America — the  great  mass  of  our  citizens 
who  don’t  care  much  for  labels,  but  who  care 
very  much  about  the  future  of  their  country. 

Middle  America  has  absorbed  the  powerful 
pro-treaty  blitz  of  the  Carter 
administration — not  to  speak  of  the  publicity 
surrounding  all  the  senatorial  visits  to 
Panama — and  remains  unconvinced. 


EVIDENCE: 


•  Decision  Making  Information  (DMI),  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  national  polling  firm,  reports  that  although 
public  opinion  numerically  is  split  down  the  middle, 
measured  by  degree  of  commitment  there  is  no  contest: 
Those  who  oppose  the  two  canal  treaties  are  far  more 
committed  to  their  position  than  those  who  favor  them. 

•  A  new  Scripps  League  survey  of  all  435  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  found  that  208  of  them — 
nearly  half — oppose  transferring  the  canal  to  Panama. 
Only  132 — less  than  one-third — favor  the  giveaway. 

•  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  on  the  Panama  Canal 
issue  have  poured  into  Washington.  A  Scripps  League 
random  survey  of  21  Senate  offices  failed  to  Hnd  a 
single  instance  where  pro-treaty  mail  outnumbers 
anti-treaty  mail.  In  some  ofHces,  mail  is  running  12-to-l 
against  the  treaties. 


Middle  America  is  speaking, 
Lefs  tell  their  side. 


''Proclaim  liberty  through  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  they-eof.' 

(Lev.  25:10 

Scripps  League  Newspapers 


400  El  Camino  Real,  San  Mateo,  California  94401 
Washington,  D.C.  Office,  1395  National  Press  Building 


Editor  &  Publislier 

T  H  i  (  O  U  H  I  K  i  S  '  A  I  L 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Compulsory  reply 

We  cannot  judge  the  merits  of  the  suit  against  newspaper, 
columnist  and  syndicate  (E&P,  March  11,  page  11)  alleging 
refusal  to  publish  or  circulate  a  retraction  or  rebuttal  but  we 
believe  newspaper  people  should  be  aware  of  the  possible 
effect  of  an  adverse  court  decision.  In  effect  the  plaintiffs 
are  trying  to  obtain  a  court-ordered  reply  in  the  public 
pi’ints. 

In  June,  1974,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ruled  unanimously  that  government  compulson  to  force 
publication  (reply)  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  regulation  for¬ 
bidding  publication  of  material  and  is  therefore  unconstitu¬ 
tional  as  a  prior  restraint. 

In  Miami  Herald  v.  Pat  Tornillo  the  court  ruled  Florida’s 
right-of-reply  statute  violated  the  First  Amendment  and 
was  unconstitutional.  “Governmental  compulsion  on  a 
newspaper  to  publish  that  which  ‘reason’  tells  it  should  not 
be  published  is  unconstitutional,”  the  court  said. 

But,  just  because  the  High  Court  ruled  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional  a  state  statute  forcing  a  right-of-reply  there  is  no 
guarantee  it  will  reverse  a  court-order  requiring  a  syndicate 
to  distribute  a  reply  or  rebuttal.  That  would  be  only  one  step 
away  from  requiring  the  newspaper  to  print  it  as  received. 

In  recent  years  newspaper  editors  have  come  a  long  way 
in  their  willingness  and  eagerness  to  publish  corrections  of 
news  items  containing  errors  of  fact.  They  are  doing  so  vol¬ 
untarily  and  deserve  commendation. 

We  hope  they  will  join  together  to  resist  any  legislative  or 
legal  decision  to  force  publication  of  anything  including  cor¬ 
rections  or  retractions. 

The  Florida  decision  said  that  government  has  no  place  in 
the  editor’s  chair.  We  don’t  need  any  decision  putting  a 
judge  in  the  editor’s  chair,  either. 

Juvenile  offenders 

The  four  West  Virginia  journalists  who  are  charged  with  a 
misdemeanor  for  publishing  the  name  of  a  14-year-old  ac¬ 
cused  murderer  (E&P,  March  11,  page  10)  claim  a  state  law 
prohibiting  publication  of  a  juvenile  criminal’s  name  is  un¬ 
constitutional  because  it  affects  print  but  not  broadcast 
media.  We  agree  the  law  is  “unconstitutional,  unfair  and 
stupid.” 

Beyond  that,  however,  we  believe  this  case  might  stimu¬ 
late  serious  discussion  about  the  advisability  of  protecting 
juveniles  from  the  full  glare  of  publicity  when  accused  of 
major  crimes.  Cases  of  street-wise,  hardened,  juvenile  crim¬ 
inals  who  literally  get  away  with  murder  in  the  revolving 
door  juvenile  justice  system  are  too  numerous  to  be  ignored. 
The  guarantee  of  secrecy  appears  to  be  an  anachronism  that 
should  be  examined  closely. 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 
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FEEDBACK  By  Vic  Cantone 


..IT'S  MOT  A  HALO.  MOTHS  AF^  SIA/ARMIN&  AROUNI>  HIS /,AMP. 


Letters _ 

DEFENDS  McGOFF 

1  see  by  the  recent  letter  to  Editor  & 
Fithlislwr  that  Chairman  Isaacs  of  the 
National  News  Council  has  decided  to 
continue  his  shameless  attack  on  John  P. 
McGoff  and  Panax  Corporation. 

Speaking  as  one  of  the  editors  from 
Panax  that  Mr.  Isaacs  pretends  to  pro¬ 
tect,  I  resent  his  decision. 

The  letter  ominously  refers  to  a 
“smoking  gun”  directive  from  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Goff  to  his  editors,  a  correspondence 
upon  which  Mr.  Isaacs  rests  his  irre¬ 
sponsible  case  against  the  newspaper 
publisher.  Asa  Panaxeditor  I  received  the 
memo  in  question  and  can  assure  all  inter¬ 
ested  parties  that  Mr.  Isaacs  has  mali¬ 
ciously  misrepresented  the  incident.  The 
directive  merely  re-stated  the  publisher's 
parameters  of  authority  and  responsibil¬ 
ity. 

Despite  what  the  News  Council  may 
have  others  believe,  Panax  editors  enjoy 
a  most  comfortable  working  relationship 
with  their  corporate  officers.  We  are  em¬ 
powered  to  make  any  and  all  editorial 
decisions  relating  to  our  readership  and 
have  received  solid  administrative  sup¬ 
port  in  these  decisions.  We  do  not  feel 
intimidated,  compromised,  bullied  or 
brow-beaten.  We  work  in  an  atmosphere 
of  near-total  autonomy,  free  to  exercise 
our  best  Judgement  in  order  to  uphold  the 
high  journalistic  standards  of  Panax. 

We  do  not  need  the  pontificating  of 
Mr.  Isaacs  and  his  News  Council.  We're 
doing  quite  nicely,  thank  you. 

Jim  Alvord 
(Alvord  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Calumet  and  Sun  Journal.) 

*  ♦  * 

KEEP  IT  LOW  KEY 

1  strongly  disagree  with  your  editorial 
in  the  issue  of  March  4  urging  that  “a 
touch  of  showmanship’’  be  added  to  the 
awarding  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

Already,  the  grand  ballrooms  of  every 
hotel  resound  each  evening  with  vacuous 
drivel  as  prominent  men  and  women  pre¬ 
sent  each  other  ghastly-looking  awards 
in  the  name  of  worthy  causes.  And  our 
brothers  of  the  air  waves  unsparingly  fill 
the  tube  with  endless  combinations  of 
canned  jokes  and  tuneless  music  as  they 
endeavor  to  honor  each  other  to  the 
highest  possible  rating. 

God  Bless  the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  What 
more  do  talented  men  and  women  who 
win  journalism’s  highest  honor  want  than 
“notification  by  telegram  and  a  follow¬ 
up  letter  enclosing  the  check.”  Another 
chicken  dinner? 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 
(Sulzberger  is  president  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times. ) 


BUSINESS  NEWS 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  business 
news  varies  widely  from  newspaper  to 
newspaper  with  some  papers  doing  an 
outstanding  job.  Some  papers,  however, 
don't  seem  to  be  aware  of  this  category 
of  news  at  all,  treating  it  as  if  it  were  local 
club  news. 

Businesses  in  this  country  are  going 
through  some  of  the  most  difficult  times 
in  our  history.  Ninety-five  out  of  one 
hundred  new  businesses  fail  in  the  first 
year.  The  New  Stock  Exchange  Census 
shows  there  were  only  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lion  shareholders  in  the  United  States  in 
1975  compared  to  thirty  million  in  1965. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  growth  of  our  coun¬ 
try  in  that  ten-year  span,  that's  a  disas¬ 
trous  drop  in  the  participation  of  the 
people's  ability  or  confidence  to  invest. 

The  typical  corporation  wants  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  newspapers  in  order  to  turn 
this  around;  however,  many  of  them 
have  “bitched”  to  me  about  the  quality 
of  our  business  news  pages,  turning  in¬ 
stead  to  Fortune,  Business,  Forbes  and 
the  other  slick  books  looking  for  a  better 
atmosphere  for  their  ads.  Unfortunately 
for  them,  these  books  simply  don’t  reach 
the  people  they  should  be  advertising  to. 
These  books  tend  to  duplicate  coverage 
at  the  very  top  of  the  socioeconomic 
group  and  most  of  these  people  already 
understand  the  corporate  viewpoint. 

The  Harris  Survey,  which  was  pub¬ 
licized  recently,  involving  the  public  as 
well  as  editors,  news  directors  and 
reporters  from  various  news  media,  indi¬ 
cated  the  media  has  vastly  underesti¬ 
mated  this  category  of  news.  Only  4%  of 
the  media  thinks  their  readers  or  viewers 
are  really  interested  in  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  news  but,  in  fact,  26%  of  the 
public  expressed  deep  interest. 

In  the  case  of  science  news,  only  7%  of 
the  media  people  believe  the  public  is 


deeply  interested  in  science  news;  how¬ 
ever,  the  Harris  Poll  showed  31%  of  the 
people  expressed  keen  interest.  Science 
relates  to  business. 

Government’s  heavy  hand  is  business 
news  also  because  production-line  work¬ 
ers  are  affected  adversely  when  legisla¬ 
tion  is  enacted  cutting  profits,  forcing 
companies  to  pull  back  or  stand  still 
rather  than  expand.  The  business  editors 
must  become  experts  in  order  to  inter¬ 
pret  this  economic  impact  on  business. 

Frank  B.  Gurda 

(Gurda  is  midwest  regional  manager  for 
Branham/Chicago.) 

♦  s(c  ♦ 

TMC  A  MUST 

Newspaper  must  be  backed  by  80% 
penetration  or  a  Total  Market  Coverage 
program  if  they  expect  to  avoid  problems 
with  independent  distributors  who  take 
away  revenues. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  E  &  P  story 
describing  Sears’  use  of  a  hand  distribu¬ 
tion  service  (E  &  P,  Feb.  18),  I’d  like  to 
say  that  CCS  isn-t  the  only  service  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  my  understanding  that  ADVO, 
the  mail  firm,  has  joined  Carrier  Boys  of 
America  and  similar  organizations  in  the 
quest  for  the  delivery  revenues.  ADVO 
has  set  up  a  door  to  door  hand  delivery 
service  in  Springfield,  Mass,  covering 
approximately  75,000  homes.  They  have 
told  me  that  as  soon  as  they  have  refined 
and  analyzed  the  program  they  would 
like  to  expand  nationally. 

All  publications  should  look  deeply 
into  their  futures.  With  the  advent  of 
higher  postage,  possible  Saturday  mail 
deletion  and  probably  the  more  serious 
recent  admission  by  the  departing  head 
of  the  Postal  Service  who  foresaw  the 
end  to  daily  mail  delivery  by  the  1980’s, 
Charles  T.  Wiskow 

(Wiskow  is  president  of  F.T.  News,  an 
independent  circulation  consultant  firm.) 
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Info-Ky  brings 
the  morgue 
back  to  life. 


Info-Ky  News  Retrieval 
System  resurrects 
news  clippings  in  just 
seconds. 


With  tight  deadlines  to  meet, 
reporters  can’t  afford  dead 
time  in  the  morgue.  They 
need  access  to  news  clip¬ 
pings  and  other  reference 
materials  fast  and  easy. 

The  solution? 

Info-Ky  News  Retrieval 
System  by  drc.  It's  an  auto¬ 
mated  newspaper  library 
system  that  retrieves  infor¬ 
mation  as  fast  as  a  reporter 
can  type  a  by-line.  There’s 
no  waiting  while  the  librarian 
searches  through  a  canyon 
of  file  cabinets.  With  Info-Ky, 
the  reporter  can  retrieve  the 
desired  information  without 
even  leaving  the  newsroom. 


Info-Ky  uses  a  minicomputer 
for  retrieval  and  stores  full- 
text  clippings  and  graphics 
on  computer  actuated 
microfiche.  Using  key  words 
from  the  original  story  or 
news  categories,  clippings 
can  be  retrieved  in  just  a  few 
seconds.  And  the  news 
story  appears  on  a  viewing 
screen  the  same  size  and 
format  as  it  appeared  in  your 
newspaper.  A  printed  copy 
of  the  story  is  available  at  the 
touch  of  a  button. 

Info-Ky  not  only  saves  your 
librarians  time  and  man¬ 
power,  it  saves  storage 
space.  The  news  content  of 
a  major  metropolitan  morning 
and  evening  publication  can 
be  stored  on  one  fiche, 
for  instance. 


Info-Ky  saves  you  money. 
Because  it  uses  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  minicomputer,  you  can 
own  your  own  system  instead 
of  leasing  computer  time 
over  expensive  communica¬ 
tion  lines.  And,  it  can  be 
used  on-line  or  off-line  by 
your  bureaus. 

Info-Ky  can  even  make  you 
money.  By  selling  on-line 
shared  access  to  public 
libraries,  colleges  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  Or  selling  microfiche 
copies  off-line  to  the  public. 

Info-Ky  is  already  working 
for  other  newspapers. 

It  can  work  for  your 
newspaper.  Call  or  write 
John  C.  Long,  Director  of 
Info-Ky  Sales,  today  for 
more  information. 


drc 

620  South  Fifth  Street 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40202 
502/582-4655 

A  subsidiary  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Company 


Spend  20  minutes  reading 
Lederie’s  bookiet  and  discover: 

•  How  new  drug  ideas  are  bom 

•  The  astronomical  cost  of  creative  drug  research 

•  What  research  facilities  and  methods  are  used 
to  turn  a  biochemical  theory  into  a  reality 

•  How  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands  was  defended 
against  a  dangerous  tropical  disease 

•  How  the  polio  vaccine  is  made 

•  The  role  of  the  computer  in  drug  research 

•  How  drugs  are  marketed 

•  The  nonprofit  services  available  to  physicians 
and  other  healthcare  professionals 

For  your  copy  of  Response  to  Human  Health  Needs, 

fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon: 
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I  Ledeiie  Laboratories 
I  Dept.  PR 

j  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 

I  I’m  interested.  Please  send  me  your  new  28*page  booklet, 

I  Response  to  Human  Health  Needs. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Shoppers  charge  newspapeii 
with  unfair  competition 


National  Association  of  Advertising 
Publishers,  a  trade  association,  charged 
paid  circulation  newspaper  publishers 
this  week  with  using  “unfair,  anti¬ 
competitive  practices”  to  drive  free  cir¬ 
culation  publishers  out  of  business. 

James  W.  Pearson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  NAAP,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  told  Editor 
&  Pi  Bi.isHKR  that  a  special  7-member 
steering  committee  has  been  formed  by 
NAAP  to  learn  the  extent  to  which 
newspaper  groups  are  “systematically 
attempting  to  eliminate  publication  of 
independently-owned  free  circulation 
community  papers  and  shopping 
guides.” 

He  said  the  study  has  been  im¬ 
plemented  as  a  result  of  a  recent  member 
survey  of  competitive  situations. 
“NAAP’s  concern  is  to  maintain  fair 
competitive  practices  among  competing 
owners  in  the  same  geographic  area  and 


reporter  from 

New  York  Times  reporter,  M.  A. 
Farber,  whose  articles  on  the  mysterious 
deaths  in  a  New  Jersey  hospital  led  to  the 
reopening  of  the  investigation  of  Dr. 
Mario  E.  Jascalevich  was  barred  perma¬ 
nently  March  15  from  attending  the  sur¬ 
geon's  murder  trial  because  he  has  been 
subpoenaed  as  a  witness. 

Judge  William  J.  Arnold’s  ruling  in  Ber¬ 
gen  County  Superior  Court  is  to  prevent 
reporter  Farber  from  covering  the  trial. 
He  ruled  witnesses  would  be  barred  from 
the  courtroom. 

Floyd  Abrams,  the  lawyer  who  repre¬ 
sents  Farber  and  the  Times  in  the  case, 
argued  that  barring  Farber  from  covering 
the  trial  was  depriving  the  public  of 
coverage  by  the  individual  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  matter  most  closely.  The  judge 
said  “in  no  sense  was  the  Times  pre¬ 
vented  from  fully  reporting  any  of  the 
happenings  in  open  court.”  Another 
Times  reporter  is  assigned  to  cover  the 
trial. 

‘Mf  a  newspaper  reporter  assumes  the 
duties  of  an  investigator,  he  also  assumes 
the  responsibilities  of  an  investigator  and 
must  be  treated  equally  under  the  law, 
unless  he  comes  under  some  exception,” 
the  Judge  wrote.  Abrams  said  Farber 


to  preserve  independently-owned  pa¬ 
pers,”  Pearson  stated. 

Pearson  said  in  the  past  12  months  it 
has  noted  increasing  shopper  publication 
purchases  by  “chain-owned,  paid  circu¬ 
lation  newspapers  and  increasing  use  of 
unfair,  anti-competitive  practices  ...  in 
some  cases  apparent  violation  of  anti¬ 
trust  regulations."  NAAP  was  unable  to 
say  how  many  shoppers  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  groups  or  paid  circulation 
newspaper  publishers. 

In  recent  months.  Pearson  said  2 
NAAP  members  have  filed  anti-trust 
suits  against  newspaper  publishers,  and 
at  least  5  others  are  pending. 

In  Greenwood,  Mississippi,  he  said  a 
free-circulation  publisher,  Robert  Har¬ 
din.  is  claiming  that  he  was  forced  out  of 
business  by  unfair  competitive  practices 
of  the  Commonwealth  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  owners  of  the  Greenwood  Com¬ 
monwealth,  who  started  a  giveaway 


trial 

comes  under  an  exception  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  his  constitutional  protection 
under  the  First  Amendment  but  also 
under  New  Jersey  law  which  specifically 
authorizes  exceptions  from  general  ex¬ 
clusion. 

The  Times  lawyers  say  they  can  recall 
no  other  case  where  a  reporter  has  been 
barred  from  covering  a  trial  because  of 
being  listed  as  a  witness.  They  said  they 
feared  this  case  could  lead  to  a  practice 
in  which  a  reporter  could  be  barred  from 
covering  a  trial  simply  by  being  listed  as 
a  witness  for  either  the  prosecution  or 
the  defense.  Sybil  R.  Moses,  the  pro¬ 
secutor.  had  made  the  request  for  wit¬ 
nesses  to  be  barred  from  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Jascalevich,  on  trial  for  murdering  five 
patients  at  Riverdell  Hospital  by  giving 
them  lethal  doses  of  curare,  a  muscle 
relaxer.  The  defense  listed  her  as  a  wit¬ 
ness,  but  she  was  not  barred  from  the 
courtroom. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Farber  would  be 
permitted  to  read  a  transcript  of  the  trial 
and  to  write  about  it  while  the  exclusion 
order  is  in  effect.  The  Times  said  there  is 
nothing  in  the  order  that  prohibits  Farber 
from  doing  so  and  the  judge  did  not  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  that  point  in  his  opinion. 


paper  after  the  Shop-O-Scope  began  dis¬ 
tribution. 

In  California,  Herb  Sutton,  publisher 
of  the  Fennysaver  in  San  Diego  and  other 
southern  California  communities,  has 
filed  an  anti-trust  suit  in  the  name  of 
Adco  Advertising  Inc.  against  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.,  who  started  a 
competing  publication  in  the  area. 

Sutton  said  he  is  “seeking  damages 
and  injunctive  relief.”  He  alleges  that 
Harte-Hanks  is  selling  advertising  below 
cost  and  he  wants  the  federal  court  to 
limit  expansion  of  Harte-Hanks  by  pre¬ 
venting  further  acquisitions  in  southern 
California. 

Sutton  filed  suit  on  June  .^0.  1977.  At 
that  time.  H-H  said  it  “emphatically  de¬ 
nies  that  it  has  committed  any  violation 
of  the  law  in  any  respect.”  Counsel  for 
the  group  said  the  “charges  are  without 
merit  and  that  final  outcome  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  not  result  in  any  adverse  effect  to 
Harte-Hanks.” 

Pearson  said  NAAP  believes  the  sale 
of  advertising  at  below  cost  rates  is  an 
unfair  competitive  practice,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  weaken  competition. 

The  NAAP  hopes  to  complete  its  re¬ 
search  by  June  I97K.  Members  of  the 
committee  include:  Ray  Walton,  Fen- 
nypower  Shopping  News,  Wichita. 
Kans.;  Ron  Phelps,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Shopper;  Don  Harris,  Hodap  Shopper, 
Rhinelander.  Wise.;  Vic  Jose.  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Graphic;  Vic  lanno,  Scotsman 
Press  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Ed  Travis, 
Timesaver  Advertising  Inc.,  Palmyra, 
N.Y.:  and  Herb  Sutton,  Sutton  Indus¬ 
tries  Inc.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 


Time  closes  sale 
for  Washington  Star 

Time  Inc.  became  the  owner  of  the 
Washinfiton  (D.C.)  Star  on  March  15 
when  it  paid  Joe  L.  Allbritton  $20  million 
and  assumed  the  paper’s  debts  of  about 
$8  million. 

James  R.  Shepley,  president  of  Time 
Inc.,  will  become  chairman  of  the  Star’s 
board  of  directors,  and  Allbritton  will 
remain  as  publisher  under  a  5-year  con¬ 
tract. 

No  details  of  Time’s  plans  for  the  Star 
were  disclosed  by  the  company,  which 
had  agreed  to  purchase  the  paper  on 
February  3. 


Judge  permanently  bars 
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Fannie  Mae  interns  learn 


fine  points  of 

One  of  the  foremost  worries  of  both 
the  press  and  the  business  community  is 
the  failure  of  financial  reporters  to  un¬ 
derstand  business  in  general  and 
economics  in  particular,  not  to  mention 
trying  to  report  about  them.  No  less  the 
concerned  was  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  a  Washington, 
D.C. -based  leader  in  the  secondary  mar¬ 
ket  of  buying  and  selling  of  home 
mortgages  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

So.  in  197.^,  FNMA  decided  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Gordon  E.  Nelson,  then  vicepresident 
for  corporate  relations  and  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  initiated 
a  program  of  inviting  selected  journalism 
students  to  spend  six  months  with 
FNMA,  nicknamed  Fannie  Mae.  Flere. 
they  would  learn  more  about  writing 
economics  and  finance  through  experi¬ 
ence  in  an  actual  business  environment. 

Five  years  later,  the  program  has  proved 
a  remarkable  success.  Consider,  for 
example,  Robert  Dodge,  a  University  of 
Florida  graduate  who  served  as  the 
intern  from  July  through  December  1977. 
Immediately  following  his  FNMA  stint, 
he  was  hired  for  the  financial  desk  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald.  Then,  when  the  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  suddenly  quit,  he  was 
named  acting  editor  supervising  3  report¬ 
ers. 

“We  decided  we  would  try  to  do 
something — nothing  earthshaking,  but 
nevertheless  something — by  starting  the 
intern  program,"  Nelson  says.  "The 
idea  was  to  get  Journalism  students  who 
have  business  writing  as  a  career  objec¬ 
tive  and  have  them  spend  six  months 
with  us.  During  that  time,  they  would 
have  some  exposure  to  the  way  people  in 
a  business  institution  see  the  world. 

“Hopefully  they  would  realize  that 
business  people  are  human  beings  who 
have  the  same  strengths  and  weaknesses 
as  other  people,"  he  adds,  "and  who  are 
approachable  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
people  are  approachable.  We  felt  this 
would  give  them  an  added  perspective 
that  would  help  them  in  their  business 
careers.” 

Nelson  admits  it's  often  difficult  to 
measure  in  a  quantitative  way  the  pro¬ 
gram's  success,  but  "the  best  yardstick 
we  have  is  the  quality  of  the  people  we 
have  been  able  to  attract,  as  measured  by 
their  success  in  the  job  market.” 

To  underline  the  point,  Fannie  Mae 
cites  the  current  positions  of  previous 
interns: 

— Dan  Kehrer,  a  Marquette  University 
graduate,  now  writes  financial  news  for 
Mortf>a}>e  Commentary,  a  trade  publica- 
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business 

tion  in  Washington,  D.C.  Previously  he 
was  hired  as  associate  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Savinf’s  and  Loan  Journal  even 
before  his  internship  was  over; 

— Stuart  Henigson  writes  business 
news  for  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Times-Herald  after  serving  with  FNMA 
in  1975.  He  specializes  in  covering 
maritime  affairs,  particularly  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding,  Virginia's  largest 
private  employer. 

— Debbie  Tennison,  San  Jose  State 
University  graduate,  writes  for  the 
Commodity  News  Service  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  a  business  syndication  of 
Knight  Ridder.  Inc.  She  covers 
economics,  housing  and  trade,  and  also 
was  associate  editor  of  National  Defense 
another  Washington  publication  cover¬ 
ing  technical  matters  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  following  her  internship; 

— Carla  Goodman,  Fannie  Mae's  first 
intern,  spent  nearly  5  years  following  her 
internship  as  editor  of  Pacific  Business,  a 
bi-monthly  publication  of  the  California 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Sacramento. 
She  is  now  interested  in  real  estate  sales, 
and  teaches  business  writing  part-time  at 
California  State  University,  Sacramento. 

Fannie  Mae  interns  have  a  variety  of 
duties,  including  editing  and  laying  out 
the  company's  newsletter,  preparing 
press  releases,  attending  Congressional 
hearings  on  housing  and  finance,  and 
sometimes  writing  for  various  FNMA 
publications.  Moreover,  once  a  week 
they  work  for  the  business  and/or  real 
estate  desks  of  the  Washington  Star, 
often  writing  articles  on  various  business 
matters. 

"The  work  at  the  Star  and  having  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  functions  of  busi¬ 
ness  from  inside  a  large  corporation” 
were  the  key  areas  of  preparation  for  his 
career.  Dodge  says.  He  adds  he  learned  a 
great  deal  about  housing  and  real 
estate — two  items  constantly  in  today's 
business  pages — for  which  he  had  little 
background  before  coming  to  Fannie 
Mae. 

Goodman  wishes  more  companies 
would  start  similar  internship  programs 
for  prospective  financial  writers,  as  long 
as  the  intern  realizes  his  or  her  contribu¬ 
tion  is  felt.  "You  need  to  make  the  indi¬ 
vidual  feel  as  a  part  of  the  corporation.” 
she  adds,  “and  Fannie  Mae  did  this.” 

"The  program  introduced  me  to  the 
way  of  thinking  of  the  corporate 
world — from  the  inside — that  1  would 
have  not  received  any  other  way," 
Henigson  says.  “It  enabled  me  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  1 
cover." 


The  upshot  of  the  FNMA  program 
is  not  to  gain  new  employees,  but  to  send 
interns  into  the  journalism  field  prepared 
to  write  clear  and  comprehensive  finan¬ 
cial  news. 

And,  besides  learning  about  the  hous¬ 
ing  and  mortgage  fields,  Fannie  Mae's 
broad  range  of  activities  enables  interns 
to  learn  about  the  stock  and  bond  mar¬ 
kets  and  government  business  agencies 
on  a  first-hand  basis. 

There  are  two  interns  selected  each 
year,  one  working  from  January  through 
June,  the  other  July  through  December. 
Each  receives  round-trip  air  fare  to 
Washington,  a  modest  salary  and  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  FNMA  employee  benefits.  Can¬ 
didates  must  be  journalism  students  who 
have  finished  the  junior  year  in  college, 
and  preference  is  given  to  students 
whose  major  interest  is  business  report¬ 
ing. 

Ad  result  study 
is  proposed 
by  Newsweek 

By  Michael  M.  Murphy 

"How  much  will  it  cost?”  may  be  the 
most  popular  question  posed  by  adver¬ 
tisers  about  individual  ads  and  commer¬ 
cials  they  are  considering,  but  a  close 
second  in  popularity  would  have  to  be 
"How  often  should  it  run?” 

Newsweek  suggests  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  industry  spend  nearly  $1  million  on  a 
new  research  study  in  order  to  help  find 
the  answer  to  that  question. 

At  a  press  conference  at  their  New 
York  headquarters  last  week,  the 
magazine  proposed  that  a  one-city  test 
study  by  undertaken  to  determine  the 
"causal  relationship  between  probable 
advertising  exposure  and  actual  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  activity  in  the  market 
place.”  This  proposal  to  the  industry  is 
in  keeping  with  Newsweek's  much  ad¬ 
vertised  “zero-based  media  planning” 
activities,  a  commitment,  according  to 
the  magazine,  to  a  "continuing  program 
of  innovative  research  to  add  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  body  of  media  knowledge." 

The  methodology  submitted  by 
Newsweek  for  the  study  is  based  on 
closely-related  study  done  in  London  in 
1966  by  the  British  Market  Research 
Bureau.  Commissioned  by  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Advertising  Agency,  the 
study  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  establish 
a  firm  causal  relationship  between  adver¬ 
tising  exposure  and  sales,  according  to 
Dr.  Timothy  Joyce,  director  of  the  re¬ 
search. 

Actual  cost  of  the  Newsweek- 
proposed  project  is  estimated  at 
$948,310,  according  to  Stephen  A.  Doug¬ 
las,  the  magazine's  media  research  man- 
(Continaed  on  pa^e  13) 
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Survey  reveals  trends 
in  coverage  of  sports 


By  Ernest  C.  Hynds 
and  Dan  Kibler 

Metropolitan  sports  editors  regard  ex¬ 
tensive  coverage  and  good  writing  as  the 
principal  strengths  of  their  departments 
today.  They  regard  television  and  leisure 
activities  as  their  major  competition  for 
readers’  time,  and  they  see  more  in- 
depth  reporting  and  expanded  coverage 
of  participant  and  women's  sports  as  the 
most  likely  trends  in  the  next  decade  or 
so. 

These  are  among  conclusions  drawn 
from  an  extensive  survey  of  sports 
editors  conducted  by  the  authors  in  late 


Ad  study 

(Continued  from  pane  12) 

ager,  who  pointed  out  that  advertisers 
are  really  in  the  dark  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  the  optimum  number  of  times 
an  ad  should  be  run,  and  that  all  they  can 
be  really  sure  of  at  present  is  that  “1  is 
too  few,  and  HX)  is  too  many.” 

Newsweek  believes  that  the  study  may 
answer  many  other  important  advertising 
questions:  how  advertising  effect  varies 
under  different  conditions  (e.g.  with  dif¬ 
ferent  media,  creative  treatments,  or  at  dif¬ 
ferent  budget  levels);  how  it  varies  be¬ 
tween  different  people  with  different 
habits;  and  how  the  effect  of  exposure 
may  change  with  repetition. 

The  proposal  for  the  study  has  already 
been  presented  by  the  news  magazine  to 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation’s 
media  communications  council — “I’m 
very  bullish  about  it,”  said  Arch 
Knowlton  of  General  Foods,  council 
chairman — and  to  the  media  research  di¬ 
rectors  of  many  of  the  country’s  leading 
advertising  agencies,  who  were  “very 
surprised”  at  the  “breadth”  of  the  study 
and  its  “ambitious”  objectives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Douglas.  Newsweek  plans  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  study  to  other  advertising 
groups,  including  agency  media  direc¬ 
tors,  the  magazine  publishers’  associa¬ 
tion,  other  interested  trade  associations, 
and  to  such  groups  as  the  newspaper, 
TV,  and  radio  advertising  bureaus. 

As  proposed,  the  study  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  among  600  men  and  women  in 
one  market — possibly  Dallas  or  St. 
Louis — over  a  l.^-week  period,  with  all 
measurements  regarding  advertising  ex¬ 
posure  and  subsequent  product  pur¬ 
chases  made  at  an  individual  level  .  .  . 
assuming,  of  course,  that  Newsweek  will 
be  able  to  find  other  interested  parties 
and  groups  within  the  advertising  com¬ 
munity  to  help  subsidize  the  nearly  $1 
million  in  research  costs. 
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1977.  All  sports  editors  of  dailies  with 
100,000  circulation  or  more  were  sent  a 
short  cover  letter  and  a  four-page  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  largely  composed  of  multiple 
choice  questions.  Those  not  responding 
within  three  weeks  were  sent  a  follow-up 
letter  and  questionnaire. 

Approximately  509f  responded,  and 
their  answers  were  grouped  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas  for  discussion:  1)  changes 
and  trends,  2)  competition  and  strengths, 
3)  personnel,  4)  space  allocation  and  con¬ 
tent,  and  5)  production  methods,  editing 
and  layout.  The  papers  also  were 
grouped  according  to  time  of  publication, 
AM,  PM,  or  both,  for  further  compari¬ 
sons. 

Changes  and  Trends — Editors  gave  a 
wide  variety  of  responses  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire’s  two  open-ended  questions 
concerning  the  most  important  changes 
in  the  past  decade  and  the  most  likely 
changes  in  the  next  decade  or  so. 

Cited  most  frequently  among  recent 
changes  were  more  in-depth  reporting, 
mentioned  by  33%;  a  trend  to  feature 
writing  and  an  expansion  of  new 
technology,  each  12%;  better  reporting, 
10%;  horizontal  layout,  better  writing, 
and  a  decreasing  tendency  to  be  cheer¬ 
leaders,  each  7%. 

Cited  most  frequently  among  predic¬ 
tions  were  more  in-depth  reporting  and 
expansion  of  women’s  sports  coverage, 
13%;  better  writing,  more  news  round¬ 
ups,  and  greater  use  of  color,  each  8%. 

Competition  and  Strengths — Editors 
generally  agreed  that  television  and  lei¬ 
sure  activities  are  their  greatest  competi¬ 
tion  for  readers’  time:  54%  cited  televi¬ 
sion;  20%  cited  leisure  activities,  and 
20%  cited  television  and  leisure  together. 
A  few  gave  other  answers. 

Most  (54%)  regard  other  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  the  same  city  as  their 
principal  newspaper  competition;  15% 
cited  other  metropolitan  newspapers. 
10%  suburban  dailies  nearby,  and  the 
others  gave  a  variety  of  answers. 

Almost  half  (48%)  cited  extensive 
coverage  as  the  greatest  strength  of  their 
departments;  19%  cited  good  writing,  7% 
appearance,  and  the  others  gave  various 
answers. 

Personnel — Most  of  the  newspapers 
surveyed  have  sports  editors,  executive 
or  assistant  sports  editors,  from  10  to  24 
full-time  employes,  and  up  to  a  dozen 
part-time  employes. 

Most  (93%)  of  the  sports  editors 
supervise  the  sports  operation;  68%  plan 
and  execute  budgets;  80%  hire,  fire  and 
promote  personnel;  66%  write  a  regular 
column;  39%  handle  layout  of  pages  or 
work  on  the  desk;  64%  serve  as  public 
relations  persons  for  their  newspapers. 


and  20%  have  various  other  tasks. 

Almost  all  (86%)  of  the  newspapers 
have  an  executive  or  assistant  sports 
editor.  Most  (74%)  of  these  persons  han¬ 
dle  layout  and  work  on  the  desk;  53% 
supervise  sports  operations;  21%  plan 
and  execute  budgets;  18%  hire,  fire  and 
promote  personnel;  8%  write  a  regular 
column;  8%  serve  as  public  relations 
persons  for  their  papers,  and  11%  per¬ 
form  various  other  tasks. 

The  median  number  of  employes  on 
the  metropolitan  sports  staffs  is  13,  and 
the  average  is  14.7.  Most  of  the  papers 
employ  between  10  and  14  (43%)  or  be¬ 
tween  15  and  24  (28%)  persons  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis;  12%  employ  25  or  more,  and 
17%  employ  fewer  than  10. 

Only  45%  of  the  sports  departments 
employ  any  women  on  a  full-time  basis 
and  none  employ  more  than  three.  Only 
40%  employ  any  blacks  or  other 
minorities  on  a  full-time  basis,  and  none 
have  more  than  five.  Of  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed.  3.9%  are  women, 
and  4.5%  are  blacks. 

Slightly  more  than  half  (55%)  of  the 
sports  departments  employ  fewer  than 
five  persons  on  a  part-time  basis;  17% 
employ  6-9;  14%  employ  10-12;  10% 
employ  13-20;  2%  employ  more  than  20, 
and  2%  do  not  employ  any. 

Of  these  papers,  56%  do  not  employ 
any  women,  and  65%  do  not  employ  any 
blacks  on  a  part-time  basis;  27%  employ 
two  or  more  women  part-time  and  15% 
employ  two  or  more  blacks  part-time.  Of 
the  total  number  of  part-time  employes. 
14%  are  women  and  8%  are  blacks. 

The  papers  use  their  part-time 
employes  in  a  variety  of  job^;  64%  have 
high  school  correspondents;  17%  have 
college  correspondents;  45%  use  them 
for  desk  work;  29%  use  them  as  repor¬ 
ters;  33%  use  them  as  special  feature 
writers;  14%  use  them  as  columnists,  and 
36%  use  them  in  various  other  jobs. 

Writing  ability,  mentioned  by  95%  of 
the  sports  editors,  tops  the  list  of  factors 
considered  important  in  hiring  new  per¬ 
sonnel.  Other  important  factors,  and  the 
percentage  citing  them,  are  newspaper 
experience.  91%;  knowledge  of  sports, 
82%;  college  degree,  59%;  and  various 
other  factors.  32%.  Only  5%  cited  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  athlete  as  important. 

When  asked  to  pick  the  one  most  im¬ 
portant  factor,  44%  mentioned  writing 
ability;  17%  newspaper  experience,  7% 
desire;  5%  knowledge  of  grammar;  5% 
knowledge  of  sports,  and  the  remainder 
various  other  attributes. 

Almost  four-fifths  (79%)  of  the  current 
full-time  employes  have  college  degrees, 
and  13%  are  former  athletes  at  the  col¬ 
lege  or  professional  level.  Only  27%  of 
the  part-time  employes  have  college  de¬ 
grees,  and  only  5%  are  former  athletes  at 
college  or  professional  level. 

Space  Allocation  and  Content — Most  of 

(Continued  on  pane  49) 
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Credit  bureau 
seeks  non-ANPA 
subscribers 

It  may  just  be  possible  that  the  adage, 
“you  don't  get  something  for  nothing," 
is  taken  more  seriously  than  we  think.  At 
least,  that's  the  theory  evolving  at  Credit 
Bureau,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

In  1972,  when  ANPA  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  from  New  York  to  Reston,  Va., 
and  reincorporated  under  Virginia  law, 
the  association  severed  its  credit  ser¬ 
vices.  The  credit  operation  became  a 
separate,  independently  operated  busi¬ 
ness  organization. 

Before  1972,  credit  reports  and  a  col¬ 
lection  service  were  available  to  ANPA 
members  at  no  charge.  It  came  with  the 
membership.  Yet,  only  a  portion  of  the 
membership  took  advantage  of  this  free 
service.  Since  the  separation  and  incor¬ 
poration  of  CBI,  however,  and  now  that 
the  credit  service  is  no  longer  free  to 
them,  twice  as  many  ANPA  members 
have  become  paid  subscribers  of  CBI  as 
had  utilized  the  no-charge  service  in  the 
past,  according  to  Mike  Genick,  vice- 
president  of  CBI. 

“CBI  has  been  open  to  non-member 
newspapers  ever  since  it  became  a  sepa¬ 
rate  corporation,"  says  Genick,  and  we 
do  have  non-members  among  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  But  not  enough  people  know 
about  us.  That’s  why  we're  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  let  non-member 
newspapers  know  of  our  services 
through  an  advertising  campaign.” 

The  campaign  consists,  according  to 
Genick,  of  ads  in  Editor  &  Pl  bi.isher  and 
a  direct  mail  campaign  which  is  now  un¬ 
derway.  The  thrust  for  subscribers  is  en¬ 
tering  areas  other  than  the  newspaper 
media. 

“We've  spent  around  90  years  build¬ 
ing  credit  files  on  advertisers”,  Genick 
comments,  “mass  marketers,  regional 
advertisers — even  local  accounts.  Most 
advertisers  use  more  than  one  media 
form.  There's  no  reason  why  we  should 
limit  our  subscriber  list  to  newspapers 
when  our  credit  specialization  can  be 
useful  to  magazines,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion,  as  well.” 

Initial  response  to  the  ad  campaign  has 
been  good,  Genick  states.  “We've  re¬ 
ceived  applications  or  information  re¬ 
quests  from  both  ANPA  members  and 
non-member  newspapers,  as  well  as  in¬ 
quiries  from  all  other  media  and  some 
related  businesses.” 

CBl’s  credit  services  include  credit  re¬ 
search  and  reporting  at  the  behest  of  the 
subscriber.  But  every  subscriber  re¬ 
ceives  a  continually  updated  credit 
checking  manual,  monthly  claims  report, 
and  occasional  news  items  and  features 
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of  interest  to  subscribers’  credit  depart¬ 
ments.  These  services,  among  others, 
are  all  included  in  the  yearly  fee  paid  to 
CBI  by  subscribers.  The  only  additional 
cost  would  come  with  a  request  for 
CBI's  collection  services.  Collections 
are  handled  on  a  5%  contingency  basis. 

Sunday  edition 
pubiished  for 
Upper  Peninsuia 

Panax  Corp.,  which  owns  42  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  4  states,  has 
started  a  Sunday  edition  covering  and 
circulating  through  the  entire  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

Panax  said  the  concept  is  unique  in 
that  the  Sunday  edition  circulates  in 
areas  far  removed  from  where  Panax 
owns  daily  newspapers — Marquette,  Es- 
canaba  and  Iron  Mountain. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  Sunday  Times 
was  distributed  to  334  street  sale  loca¬ 
tions  in  84  communities  and  all  editions 
were  sold  out.  Virtually  all  dealers  have 
doubled  their  orders  for  the  March  12 
edition  of  the  new  product,  Panax 
spokesman,  Ron  Cordray,  said. 

An  initial  press  run  of  52,100  copies 
will  be  increased  significantly  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  the  newspaper. 

Included  in  the  newspaper  are  4  news 
and  feature  sections,  full-color  comics,  a 
locally- produced  Sunday  magazine  and  a 
a  television  program.  Because  of  a  late 
press  run,  the  Upper  Peninsula  Sunday 
Times  will  provide  late  breaking  news 
and  sports  items  not  available  in  other 
Sunday  newspapers  circulated  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula. 

The  Sunday  staff  is  headed  by  Robert 
Diehl  who  was  formerly  editor  at  the 
Marquette  Mining  Journal.  In  addition 
to  the  staff  assigned  directly  to  Diehl, 
reporters  from  the  3  daily  newspapers 
also  contribute  to  the  new  Sunday  prod¬ 
uct. 

Panax  President  John  McGoff  said  he 
has  “long  held  the  dream”  of  a  Sunday 
newspaper  for  and  about  the  people  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  “We  are  dedicated 
to  making  that  newspaper  one  that  both 
we  and  the  people  of  the  Upper  Penin¬ 
sula  can  be  justly  proud.” 

Kimberly  to  increase 
newsprint  $20  a  ton 

Kimberly-Clark  announced  a  $20  a  ton 
newsprint  (U.S.)  price  increase  effective 
April  I.  Canadian  newsprint  will  be  in¬ 
creased  $15  per  ton  on  April  1.  These 
increases  will  bring  both  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  prices  to  the  $320  a  ton  level. 

D.R.  Hibbeil,  executive  vicepresident 
at  Kimberly-Clark,  stated  recently  the 
market  for  newsprint,  which  had  been 
somewhat  soft,  not  only  has  been  im¬ 
proving,  but  is  now  tight. 


1st  Amendment 
case  to  W.Va. 
highest  court 

The  West  Virginia  State  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  it  will  hear  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  West  Virginia  First 
Amendment  case,  involving  journalists 
from  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
and  Daily  Mail. 

Attorneys  representing  Jack  Maurice, 
Daily  Mail  editor,  Mary  Schnack,  report¬ 
er,  and  the  Daily  Mail,  were  successful 
in  their  arguments  that  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  should  decide  on  the  case 
against  their  clients,  and  not  the 
Kanawha  County  (W.  Va.)  circuit  court 
where  the  case  was  originally  to  be  tried, 
with  an  initial  hearing  on  the  matter 
scheduled  for  March  21. 

The  Daily  Mail  defendents,  plus  W.E. 
Chilton  3d,  Gazette  publisher;  Don 
Marsh,  editor;  Leslie  H.  Milam,  a  report¬ 
er;  and  the  Gazette,  were  recently  in¬ 
dicted  by  a  Kanawha  County  grand  jury 
for  violating  a  state  law  that  prohibits 
newspapers  from  publishing  the  names 
of  juveniles  charged  with  crimes,  without 
first  getting  a  court  permission  (E&P, 
3/I1). 

When  the  case  is  finally  decided,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  W.Va.  State  Supreme 
Court  will  not  only  rule  on  the  narrow 
charge  brought  against  the  defendants, 
but  also  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
W.  Va.  state  law  they  have  been  charged 
with  violating;  a  law  that  is  “unconstitu¬ 
tional,  unfair  and  stupid,”  according  to 
the  5  journalists  charged. 

Legal  defenses  for  the  Gazette  and 
Daily  Mail  are  being  handled  separately, 
so,  the  Gazette  defendants  are  still 
scheduled  to  appear  for  the  Kanawha 
County  hearing  on  March  2I;  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  that  lawyers  for  the 
Gazette  will  also  petition  for  a  State 
Supreme  Court  hearing. 

Arguments  on  behalf  of  the  Daily  Mail 
defendants  are  scheduled  to  be  presented 
to  W.  Va.’s  highest  court  on  May  16. 

Book  firm  offers 
free  garden  news 

Gulf  Publishing  Company's  book  divi¬ 
sion,  Houston,  Texas,  's  offering  to 
southern  newspapers  a  free  monthly  gar¬ 
den  news  service  consisting  of  weekly 
illustrated  features  and  monthly  news  ar¬ 
ticles. 

The  one  and  two  column,  camera 
ready  features  entitled  “The  Gardener's 
Helper”  deal  with  how-to  subjects,  what 
to  plant  and  when,  as  well  as  little-known 
information  of  interest  to  southern  gar¬ 
deners. 

Each  news  article  is  timed  for  a 
specific  month  and  keeps  readers  up-to- 
date  on  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it. 
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British  publisher  defeats 
closed  shop  attempt 


Westminster  Press,  one  of  Britain’s 
largest  newspaper  chains,  has  beaten  off 
an  attempt  by  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists  to  impose  an  editorial  closed 
shop  on  the  country’s  largest  regional 
morning  paper.  The  Northern  Echo.  Over 
100  journalists  were  on  strike  for  almost 
eight  months  and  publication  of  the  Echo 
and  its  associated  papers  was  halted  for 
over  four  months  when  printing  unions 
came  out  in  support. 

The  dispute,  which  cost  the  NUJ  over 
jG 1 20,000  and  was  estimated  to  have  af¬ 
fected  all  parties  to  the  tune  of  overjG  1 .5 
million,  was  widely  regarded  as  a 
watershed  in  the  battle  by  the  left¬ 
wingers  in  the  union  to  assert  control 
over  the  9,200  Journalists  who  work  in 
Britain’s  regional  press.  Westminster 
Press,  pointing  to  union  rules  which  de¬ 
mand  loyalty  to  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  and  prescribe  guidelines  for  cover¬ 
ing  racial  stories,  asserted  that  closed 
shops  represented  a  threat  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  to  the  rights  of 
individual  journalists.  They  cited  cases 
in  which  the  union  had  disciplined  an 
editor  for  his  paper’s  coverage  of  the 
right-wing  National  Front  and  proceeded 
against  other  journalists  for  what  they 
wrote.  The  union  claimed  that  its  mo¬ 
tives  were  purely  industrial  and  consti¬ 
tuted  no  threat  to  press  freedom. 

At  Darlington,  where  the  strike  was 
centred,  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  jour¬ 
nalists  cited  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  in  support  of  their  position  and 
said  that  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
America  had  given  them  $200  for  their 
strike  fund.  The  bulletin  said  many 
American  papers  had  editorial  closed 
shops  but  that  NUJ  members  “have 
heard  little  about  threats  to  freedom  of 
the  press  in  North  America.” 

“Altogether  the  TNG  has  contracts 
with  214  managements  over  union  mem¬ 
bership,”  the  bulletin  said.  “Of  these 
214,  97  are  closed  shops — called  a  full 
guild  shop  in  American  terminology. 
Another  74  have  a  ‘modified  guild  shop’ 
which  means  anything  from  a  post-entry 
closed  shop  to  an  agreement  that  at  least 
709f  of  editorial  staff  must  belong 
to  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

“A  further  16  contracts  involve 
‘maintenance  of  membership’  giving  a 
grand  total  of  187  contracts  on  some 
form  of  union  security.” 

This  information,  it  said,  came  from 
Bob  Crocker,  secretary-treasurer  of 
TNG. 

The  strike,  which  lasted  from  June  3, 
1977,  to  January  16,  1978,  was  not  only 
the  longest  in  British  newspaper  history 
but  it  was  unique  in  that  for  the  first  time 
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printing  unions,  by  refusing  to  cross  NUJ 
picket  lines,  stopped  papers  on  the  jour¬ 
nalists’  behalf. 

This  action  cost  three  production 
unions  a  total  of  nearly  jGI 50,000  and 
achieved  nothing.  At  the  end  of  it  the 
leader  of  the  powerful  National  Graphi¬ 
cal  Association  said  the  journalists  had 
behaved  intransigently,  refusing  to  rec¬ 
ognise  that  their  closed  shop  battle  could 
not  win.  “The  real  tragedy  of  all  this  is 
that  the  NUJ  have  now  destroyed  what¬ 
ever  chance  they  had  of  achieving  a 
closed  shop  in  all  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,”  he  added.  His  members  were 
afraid  that,  if  the  strike  went  on  any 
longer,  there  would  be  no  papers  to  work 
on. 

At  the  centre  of  the  dispute  was  a  31- 
year  old  woman  sub-editor,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Kirk  Smith,  whose  refusal  to 
join  the  National  Union  of  Journalists, 
after  she  had  been  engaged  by  the  editor 
of  the  weekly  Darlinf>ion  &  Stockton 
Times,  led  to  the  walk-out  by  106  jour¬ 
nalists  demanding  her  dismissal.  Her 
employers  refused  to  fire  her  as  they  had 
said  all  along  they  would  refuse  to  do. 
Throughout  the  strike,  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith, 
the  daughter  of  an  American  Presbyte¬ 
rian  from  Delaware,  and  25  colleagues 
continued  to  come  to  work,  crossing  pick¬ 
et  lines  to  help  produce  the  paper  or, 
while  the  printers  were  out,  to  work  on 
various  typewritten  news  sheets  for  free 
distribution  to  readers. 

Efforts  to  produce  a  settlement 
centred  on  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
industrial  aspirations  of  the  NUJ  with  the 
threat  to  freedom  of  speech  which  would 
arise  if  the  union  were,  in  effect,  given 
the  right  to  license  journalists  in  the 
U.K. 

Against  this  background,  the  emphasis 
in  the  dispute  shifted  from  time  to  time. 
When  the  NUJ  claimed  that  the  closed 
shop  was  essential  to  improve  what  were 
said  to  be  low  pay  and  unsatisfactory 
working  conditions,  the  management  of¬ 
fered  to  negotiate  a  new  salary  structure. 
The  NUJ  rejected  the  offer  on  the  ground 
that  without  a  closed  shop  it  would  be  at 
a  disadvantage. 

When  the  management  offered  to  be 
bound  by  the  decision  of  an  outside,  in¬ 
dependent  tribunal  on  a  suitable  salary 
structure  the  union  rejected  the  offer. 
The  Printing  Industries  Committee  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  attempted  to 
mediate  but  without  success. 

In  the  middle  of  the  dispute  The  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Press  published  its 
report,  which  pointed  to  the  dangers  of 
editorial  closed  shops  and  listed  a 


number  of  safeguards  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  regarded  as  essential  if  any 
closed  shop  agreements  were  to  be 
negotiated.  The  NUJ  offered  to  observe 
these  safeguards  in  return  for  a  closed 
shop  but  Westminster  Press  said  they 
were  unacceptably  vague  and  could  not 
be  enforced.  The  chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission  subsequently  conceded  that 
he  wished  he  had  had  wider  consulta¬ 
tions  before  drawing  them  up  and  he  em¬ 
phasised  that  the  Commission  saw  dan¬ 
gers  in  an  editorial  closed  shop. 

Under  pressure  from  the  print  unions 
the  NUJ  eventually  agreed  to  mediation 
by  the  Government’s  conciliation  ser¬ 
vice,  ACAS.  The  mediator’s  report,  pub¬ 
lished  in  October,  accepted  that  no 
closed  shop  existed  at  Darlington  and 
proposed  a  resumption  of  work  (broadly 
on  the  lines  previously  offered  by  the 
management)  pending  the  acceptance  of 
a  Press  Charter  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Minister  for  Employment,  or  for  a  period 
of  12  months,  whichever  proved  to  be 
the  shorter  period. 

The  Management  accepted  the  report. 
The  NUJ  rejected  it. 

The  print  unions  began  to  lose  pati¬ 
ence  with  the  journalists.  Local  members 
of  the  National  Graphical  Association 
(who  set  type  and  man  the  presses)  voted 
almost  unanimously  to  return  to  work 
and  publication  was  resumed  just  before 
Christmas. 

Thus  isolated  and  unsupported,  the 
NUJ  chapel  sought  terms  for  a  return  to 
work.  With  the  recognition  that  no 
closed  shop  existed,  agreement  was 
reached  over  such  matters  as  progress 
towards  a  House  Agreement  and  holiday 
pay  during  the  strike  period.  By  an 
overwhelming  majority  the  chapel  voted 
to  resume  work  on  January  16.  For 
twelve  months,  or  until  a  Press  Charter  is 
adopted  by  Parliament,  the  previous  bal¬ 
ance  of  union  membership  among  the 
staff  will  be  maintained,  but  the  man¬ 
agement  remains  committed  to  an  open 
shop  after  the  interim  agreement  expires. 

Daily  in  Penna. 
closed  down 

Philipshnrf>  (Pa.)  Daily  Journal, 
founded  in  1868,  ceased  publication  on 
March  10. 

The  Journal,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Centre  and 
Clearfield  Counties,  was  started  by  W.T. 
Blair  and  had  been  run  by  his  descen- 
dents  until  1971,  when  it  was  sold  to 
Philip  K.  Miles  and  William  B.  McFeet- 
ers.  Miles,  who  was  president  of  the 
Journal,  is  also  co-publisher  of  the 
Tyrone  (Pa.)  Herald. 

The  Journal  is  the  second  daily  to 
cease  publication  in  Centre  County  this 
year.  The  other  one  was  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Mirror  in  State  College,  about  28 
miles  from  Philipsburg. 
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Publisher  charges  U.  of  Missouri 
with  violation  of  “Sunshine”  law 


Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune  re¬ 
cently  filed  suit  against  the  University  of 
Missouri  for  allegedly  violating  state  law 
on  open  meetings  and  records. 

The  Tribune  filed  the  lawsuit  in  Boone 
County  Circuit  Court  after  reporter 
Randy  McConnell  was  denied  access  to 
numerous  reports,  documents  and 
memoranda  pertaining  to  university  bus¬ 
iness. 

Administrators  at  the  state-supported, 
four-campus  university  maintain  that 
Missouri's  “sunshine”  law  applies  only 
to  the  school’s  governing  board  ol 
curators,  not  to  university  or  campus  of¬ 
ficials. 

The  lawsuit  challenges  that  stand, 
pointing  out  that  the  law  covers  any 
“governmental  entity.”  The  newspaper 
asks  the  court  to  issue  an  injunction  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  university  from  withholding 
documents  listed  in  the  lawsuit. 

The  newspaper  also  asks  the  court  to 
issue  an  injunction  prohibiting  the  board 
of  curators  from  holding  closed  luncheon 
and  dinner  meetings  at  which  university 
business  is  discussed.  Missouri’s  open- 
meetings  law  applies  to  informal,  as  well 
as  formal,  sessions. 

Lawyers  included  that  injunction  re¬ 
quest  after  reporter  McConnell  heard  an 
MU  administrator  at  an  open  meeting 
refer  to  what  was  “discussed”  at  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  the  previous  night.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  concerned  an  educational  ex¬ 
change  with  South  Korea. 

The  Tribune  also  has  pending  in  court 
a  lawsuit  against  the  state  auditor’s  of¬ 
fice.  That  suit  asks  the  court  to  order 
public  release  of  documents  collected  in 
preparation  for  a  1974  audit  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Board  of  Cosmetology. 

The  newspaper  contends  that  the  work 
papers  constitute  a  public  record,  but  the 
auditor’s  office  says  a  1975  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  ruling  forbids  release  of  any  mate¬ 
rials  collected  in  preparation  for  an  audit. 

The  ’74  audit,  in  part,  criticized  the 
board’s  procedures  for  monitoring  work 
schedules  and  expense  accounts. 

The  newspaper  sued  for  release  of  the 
work  papers  after  reporter  Don  Keough 
revealed  that  a  gubernatorial  nominee  to 
the  cosmetology  board  had  been  fired  as 
an  inspector  for  the  board  in  1973. 

The  formal,  public  audit  mentioned  no 
names  when  revealing  abuses  of  expense 
vouchers  and  work  schedules. 

The  Tribune  also  sued  under  the 
open-meetings  law  in  1976  after  the 
Boone  County  Republican  Centraf 
Committee  planned  to  hold  a  closed  ses¬ 
sion  to  select  a  candidate  for  a  county 
court  vacancy. 

The  GOP  committee,  whose  members 
are  selected,  was  faced  with  selecting  the 
candidate  for  a  special  election. 
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In  response  to  The  Tribune’s  suit,  the 
court  issued  a  temporary  restraining 
order  against  the  GOP  committee,  and 
the  meeting  and  voting  were  conducted 
in  open  session. 

The  Democratic  committee  decided 
subsequently  to  hold  its  session  in  pub¬ 
lic,  also. 

Montana’s  courts 
are  opened  to 
news  cameras 

The  Montana  Supreme  Court  has  or¬ 
dered  that  after  April  1  courtrooms  of  the 
state  must  be  opened  to  news  cameras 
and  tape  recorders  for  an  experimental 
period  of  two  years.  The  court  retained 
jurisdiction  to  modify  or  end  the  experi¬ 
ment  at  any  time. 

The  ruling  says  that  the  presiding 
judge  of  any  court  proceeding  otherwise 
open  to  the  public  must  permit  still  pho¬ 
tography  and  recording  and  broadcasting 
by  radio  and  television  media.  However, 
the  judge  may  refuse  to  allow  such 
coverage  if  he  is  convinced  the  activities 
would  “substantially  and  materially 
interfere  with  the  primary  function  of  the 
court  to  resolve  disputes  fairly  under  the 
law.”  The  judge  must  state  his  reasons. 

The  February  3  order  includes  some 
“illustrative  guidelines”  for  lower  courts 
in  handling  such  coverage  with  the 
guidelines  less  forceful  than  the  main 
part  of  the  new  cannon.  The  guidelines 
say  the  judge  has  authority  to  direct 
whether  equipment  may  be  taken  within 
the  courtroom  and  the  judge  may  use  his 
discretion  on  limiting  the  number  of 
items  of  equipment  and  encourage  pool¬ 
ing.  They  also  include  suggestions  on 
where  equipment  operators  should  sit, 
dress  and  decorum  requirements  for 
photographers,  and  limitations  on  use  of 
lighting. 

All  arrangements  for  coverage  are  to 
be  agreed  upon  outside  of  the  courtroom. 

Canon  35  revision  followed  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  committee  of  lawyers, 
media  representatives,  and  citizens. 
Representing  Montana  Newspapers  on 
the  committee  was  George  Remington, 
publisher  of  the  Billina’s  Gazette  and 
president  of  the  Montana  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Spring  symposium 

U.S.  Department  of  State  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  $59,833  grant  for  use  by  the 
University  of  Arizona  to  sponsor  a  sym¬ 
posium  for  10  young  journalists  from 
Latin  America  this  spring.  The  6-week 
program  starts  May  8.  Dr.  Michael  C. 
Meyer  and  George  W.  Ridge  Jr.  are 
the  directors. 


N.Y.  union  leader 
warns  publishers 

No  progress  was  reported  this  week 
in  negotiations  for  a  new  contract  at 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York  News, 
and  New  York  Post.  The  contract  ex¬ 
pires  on  March  30  at  midnight. 

The  Mailers  Union,  one  of  10  unions 
bargaining,  voted  March  13  to  author¬ 
ize  a  strike  against  the  3  papers  if  a 
new  contract  has  not  been  agreed 
upon  by  March  30. 

George  McDonald,  president  of  the 
local,  and  president  of  the  Allied  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  Council,  which  includes 
representatives  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
and  8  newspaper  craft  unions,  said  the 
lack  of  progress  could  lead  to  a  strike 
on  March  31. 

H.J.  Kracke,  executive  director  of 
the  Publishers  Association,  said  it  was 
filing  a  refusal-to-bargain  charge  against 
the  Guild  after  the  union  demanded  that 
the  publishers  withdraw  a  petition  that 
was  filed  with  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board.  The  petition  seeks  to  get 
certain  job  classifications  exempted  from 
the  guild’s  jurisdiction. 

Past  Week’s  Range 


of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS  3/8  3/15 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  17V2  tZ’A 

Blue  ChiQ_SlamDS  (OTCt  .  IBVj  I6V2 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  30  37V4 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  56%  57V4 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  l»'/e  ttt-wi 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  29'/2  31 V2 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35%  37y2 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  15  15V2 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  30%  3IV4 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  26%  28V4 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  34%  36V2 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  24V'2  25V2 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  14  13% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  17V2  18 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  19  2OV2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  23%  24V2 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  7%  7 

Southern  Press  (CE)  .  22V2  21% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  11%  12V4 
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Four  party  guests  act  our  Times  skit 


Paula  Neustat  opens  to  Times  music  section 


House  parties  sell  suburban  home  delivery 


A  new  tactic  to  get  new  readers  is 
being  tried  by  the  New  York  Times.  The 
“Tupperware  party”  approach  is  some¬ 
thing  new  that  is  being  talked  about  and 
is  giving  excitement  to  the  Times  sales 
development  department.  The  parties 
have  been  teaching  people  how  to  read 
the  Times  and  get  more  out  of  it. 

The  parties  were  started  last  fall  in 
people’s  homes  in  New  Jersey  by  Paula 
Neustat,  the  coordinator  of  the  parties 
and  originator  of  the  party  concept.  She 
organizes  the  “Great  Times  Parties,”  as 
they  are  billed,  and  gives  her  pitch  for 
being  a  regular  home  reader. 

The  host  of  the  group  holding  the  party 
is  given  a  $25  donation  from  the  Times,  a 
cookbook  that  can  be  raffled  off.  And  the 
20  guests  that  are  usually  invited  are 
given  shopping  bags  that  include  “Clip- 
its”,  a  special  brunch  recipe  book  and 
various  gift  items  from  Times  adver¬ 
tisers — that  is,  if  they  subscribe.  So 
subscribing  is  definitely  an  incentive, 
and  most  want  to,  Neustat  says. 

“The  basic  idea  is  to  introduce  poten¬ 
tial  readers  to  the  new  features  in  the 
Times  and  let  them  know  that  the  Times 
is  easily  a  paper  that  can  be  read  in  a 
short  time,”  says  Neustat. 

The  parties  have  been  held  so  far  in 
northern  and  central  New  Jersey.  A 
coordinator.  Bob  Hardie,  was  named  re¬ 
cently  for  New  Jersey,  so  Neustat 
doesn't  have  to  attend  all  of  the  parties 
anymore.  She  still  goes  to  most  of  them 
in  her  car,  even  though  they  are  a  “drive” 
for  her  from  her  Greenwich  Village 
apartment.  “1  love  my  work  and  am  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  results  of  an  educational  ex¬ 
perience  at  a  party.” 

Neustat  uses  a  three-step  technique  in 
telling  the  guests  how  to  better  read  the 
Times.  She  says  they  ought  to  spend  five 
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minutes  on  the  front  page,  then  five  min¬ 
utes  on  the  second  front,  the  index  and 
news  summary,  then  another  five  min¬ 
utes  usually  on  their  favorite  stories.” 

Neustat  has  held  these  parties  during 
all  parts  of  the  day,  morning  afternoon 
and  usually  in  the  evening.  While  any 
day  is  good  for  a  party,  she  also  found 
that  some  hostesses  like  to  hold  Sunday 
brunches. 

In  the  planning  stages  are  parties  in 
Fairfield  County,  Westchester-Rockland 
County,  Long  Island  and  in  New  York 
City. 

Some  of  the  groups  sponsoring  the 
Times  parties  have  been  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  Parent  Teacher  As¬ 
sociations  and  PTOs,  Women's  Ameri¬ 
can  Ort,  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  women's  auxiliaries 
of  medical  centers,  she  says. 

The  hostess  must  agree  to  have  20 
friends  and  contacts  them  after  she  picks 
the  time. 

“It's  a  very  relaxed,  informal  envi¬ 
ronment  for  selling.  1  am  always  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  hospitality,”  Neustat 
says. 

The  guests  are  told  in  advance  that 
they  will  receive  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  their  choice,  and 
this,  Neustat  says,  is  usually  an  incentive 
for  them  to  come.  They  usually  pick  their 
birthdate  or  the  birthdates  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  “After  passing  these  out  at  the  par¬ 
ties,  we  point  out  how  the  newspaper  has 
changed;  that  there  are  more  pictures 
and  that  the  paper  is  brighter.” 

Neustat  invites  four  guests  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  skit  she  has  prepared  about  the 
Times.  “They  love  to  get  involved."  It's 
hard  for  the  guests  to  resist  taking  out 
subscriptions.  The  hostess  already  has 
the  home  delivery  order  forms  already 
filled  out  with  the  potential  subscribers' 


names  and  addresses.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  check  off  the  type  of  service  they  de¬ 
sire.  They  get  a  13-week  offer  at  $2.50  a 
week.  A  $5  daily  and  Sunday  rebate  can 
be  deducted  from  the  third  month’s  bill. 
The  hostess  or  charity  makes  roughly  $1 
per  order. 

Samples  from  Times  advertisers — 
Hunt-Wessen,  Borden  Foods,  bread 
from  Pepperidge  Farm,  meat  coupons 
from  Armour-Dial  and  items  from  Duffy 
Mott  who  make  Clamato  juice — are 
given  to  those  guests  who  subscribe. 

The  whole  “Tupperware "-type  pitch 
for  subscribers  was  Neustat’s  idea  to 
create  a  less  formal  atmosphere  for  sell¬ 
ing  the  Times — and  to  aid  the  readers  at 
the  same  time  in  helping  them  with  tips 
on  getting  more  out  of  the  Times. 

“The  possibilities  for  reaching  people 
with  the  Times  are  limitless,”  Neustat 
said  in  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Joining  the  Times  in  New  York  414 
years  ago,  Neustat  started  in  the  school 
and  college  department  and  entered  the 
sales  development  department  two  years 
ago.  Her  duties  also  include  managing  a 
sales  operation  for  the  Times.  She  works 
under  Maijorie  Longley,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  consumer  marketing,  who  is 
Donald  Nizen,  vicepresident. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  good  things  about 
the  parties.  They're  very  important  be¬ 
cause  the  parties  give  us  a  chance  to  talk 
about  our  product,"  says  Nizen. 

"For  years  we  have  been  soliciting  or¬ 
ders  for  the  newspapers.  1  like  to  think 
about  the  old  cliche  ‘like  taking  a  horse 
to  water.'  We've  always  debated 
whether  it  was  the  job  of  the  circulation 
department  to  keep  people  reading  the 
paper  or  the  job  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

(Continued  on  32; 
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Judges,  jails  and  sources 


By  Jay  Shelledy 

Executive  editor, 

Lewiston  (Ida.)  Mornin^-Trihime 

In  the  state  of  Idaho  there  are  24  trial 
court  judges,  some  50  jails,  and  nearly 
800,000  sources.  There  were  25  judges 
until  last  week,  when  one  of  them  died. 
True  to  the  propaganda  that  judges  are 
underpaid,  this  jurist  went  to  the  great 
bench  in  the  sky  penniless.  The  Idaho 
Judicial  Council  launched  a  fund  drive  to 
collect  enough  money  from  the  public  to 
buy  him  with  the  respect  and  dignity  he 
deserved.  The  people  were  asked  to  send 
a  dollar  donation  to  help  bury  this  im¬ 
poverished  judge  who  had  worked  him¬ 
self  to  death.  The  Lewiston  Morninf* 
Tribune  generously  gave  to  the  cause, 
sending  a  check  and  this  note;  “Here's 
25  bucks,  bury  all  25  of  them.” 

While  that  story  is  apocryphal,  the 
state  of  the  judiciary  in  Idaho  is  not — 
especially  when  it  comes  to  understand¬ 
ing  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  And,  if  the  number  of  tramplings  on 
the  free  press  that  are  reported  to  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press  is  any  indication,  the  problem  is 
not  restricted  to  Idaho. 

Today  I  want  to  share  some  of  the 
things  the  Tribune  has  learned — a  few 
the  hard  way — in  the  areas  of  source  pro¬ 
tection  in  civil  suits,  and  avoiding  jail,  or 
the  even  more  devastating  economic 
sanctions  imposed  by  courts  on  news  or¬ 
ganizations  which  insist  that  judges 
genuflect  to  the  Constitution. 

At  the  end  of  my  formal  presentation 
there  should  be  time  for  specific  ques¬ 
tions,  and  1  will  answer  all  but  one. 

I  shouldn’t  have  to  convince  this  group 
about  the  need  for  confidential  sources. 
But  to  my  continued  amazement,  I  find 
there  are  reporters  and  editors  who  think 
otherwise.  So  for  those  few  of  you,  who 
feel  there  is  no  need  of  an  arena  of  confi¬ 
dentiality  in  which  concerned  citizens 
may  take  special  refuge,  let  me  relate  a 
recent  example  of  how  government 
routinely  rewards  those  who  carry  tales 
out  of  school. 

Secret  Service  Agent  John  Samuelson 
was  a  member  of  the  presidential  protec¬ 
tion  unit  in  1976.  One  day,  while  accom¬ 
panying  the  president’s  automobile  on  a 
support  plane,  Samuelson  noticed 
gasoline  sloshing  out  of  the  limo’s  tank 
as  the  plane  bounced  around  the  skies. 
Two  dozen  of  his  fellow  agents  regularly 
accompanied  the  limo  and  Samuelson 
worried  about  the  danger  of  fire.  He  said 
something  to  his  superiors,  but  nothing 
was  done.  So  he  reported  the  hazardous 
conditions  to  the  Labor  Department’s 
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Office  of  Federal  Agency  Safety  & 
Health  Program.  That  agency  had  been 
inviting  reports  of  unsafe  working  condi¬ 
tions  inside  other  government  agencies. 

In  other  words,  working  within  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Government  employees  were  assured 
that  reports  would  be  kept  confidential. 
The  Labor  Department  wasn’t  dumb.  It 
was  aware  of  the  dangers  of  embarrass¬ 
ing  superiors — even  for  life-saving  or 
patriotic  reasons. 

Quite  predictably,  the  Secret  Service 
demanded  to  see  the  documentation  for 
the  unidentified  complaint.  The  Service 
was  not  interested  in  making  conditions 
safe  for  its  agents.  It  wanted  the  disloyal 
agent’s  identity. 

After  deleting  Samuelson’s  name,  the 
Labor  Department  turned  over  the  re¬ 
quested  documents.  Immediately,  as  if 
on  the  track  of  a  notorious  assassin,  the 
lab  boys  lifted  fingerprints.  Within 
hours,  Samuelson  was  identified  and 
suspended  without  pay.  So  much  for 
health,  safety  and  working  within  the 
system. 

Government  is  seldom  interested  in 
having  news  of  irresponsibility,  inept¬ 
ness,  corruption,  arrogance  or  general 
rascality  reaching  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  taxpayers.  And  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  why  government  entities — 
including  the  courts — have  been  loathe 
to  sanction  privileged  relationships  be¬ 
tween  journalists  and  citizens  even 
though  such  confidentialities  are  readily 
granted  to  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy, 
spouses  and  big  business. 

You  didn’t  know  about  privilege  for 
big  business?  It’s  terribly  accommodat¬ 
ing.  Courts  readily  safeguard  from  dis¬ 
covery  corporate  trade  secrets.  Judges 
seem  to  have  little  trouble  recognizing 
that  some  civil  suits  may  be  filed  simply 
to  gain  access  to  corporate  information 
or  to  harrass  the  company,  and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Yet  a  reporter’s  confidential  harvests 
surely  must  be  trade  secrets  .  .  .  secrets 
that  must  have  been  carefully  developed 
under  highly  competitive  circumstances. 
But  our  secrets  are  open  to  scrutiny  in 
many  states.  In  Idaho  they  are  open  to 
total  desecration  on  the  most  frivolous  of 
grounds.  And  like  a  company  whose 
trade  secrets  become  market-place  in¬ 
formation,  a  reporter’s  worth — and  the 
paper’s  effectiveness — are  diminished. 
On  the  line  is  the  integrity  of  the  reporter 
and  paper.  When  that  is  lost,  so  is  the 
reporter’s  career  and  the  good  name  of 
the  news  gathering  organization — a  con¬ 
dition  not  undesired  by  many  public  offi¬ 
cials. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  observa¬ 
tion  before  moving  to  the  more  practical 


aspects  of  this  talk.  There  is  an  outright 
myth  floating  around  which  holds  that  a 
reporter’s  privilege  jeopardizes  a  per¬ 
son’s  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  a  fair 
trial.  This  First  versus  Sixth  Amendment 
argument  is  a  strawman  conjured  up  by 
weak  judges  and  contingency-fee 
lawyers. 

Their  argument  goes  something  like 
this:  The  First  Amendment  does  not 
speak  to  a  public’s  right  to  know,  let 
alone  confidential  sources.  Therefore  to 
hold  that  it  does  subverts  the  Sixth 
Amendment  right  to  pre-trial  discovery 
and  a  fair  trial. 

Okay,  the  First  Amendment  does  not 
specifically  mention  a  right  to  know.  It 
says  that  Congress  shall  not  abridge 
freedom  of  speech  or  press.  It  is  a  fact, 
though,  that  this  guarantee  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  others.  Our  founding  lead¬ 
ers  did  that  for  a  good  reason.  The  First 
would  guarantee  the  remaining  rights. 

And  what  does  the  Sixth  Amendment 
say?  It  says,  the  accused  shall  have  a 
right  lo  a  speedy  and  public  trial.  Speedy 
and  public.  There  is  not  a  single  mention 
of  fair  trial.  Constitutionally,  therefore, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  press/fair 
trial  conflict.  It  does  not  exist  because 
the  latter  concern  is  not  addressed. 

1  would  hope,  though,  that  enlightened 
jurists  interpret  the  Sixth  Amendment  as 
implying  a  fair  trial,  just  as  1  expect  the 
public’s  right  to  know  to  be  also  recog¬ 
nized  within  the  language  of  the  First 
Amendment.  For  when  reporters  are  lim¬ 
ited  in  what  they  can  learn  about  society 
and  its  various  governments  because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  render  necessary 
assurances  of  confidentiality,  the  press  is 
so  limited,  and  the  First  Amendment  has 
been  diluted. 

Now  .  .  .  how  to  avoid  trouble  with  the 
courts  without  compromising  your  word, 
or  the  public’s  right  to  know.  Five  points 
come  to  mind: 

1.  It  goes  without  saying  that  you 
should  be  on  solid  footing  with  stories 
that  Lou  Grant’s  lawyers  love  to  call 
“litigious.”  1  mention  this  only  because 
there  is  too  much  reporting  today  based 
on  the  Edsel  syndrome — create  a  prod¬ 
uct  and  then  try  to  justify  it  to  the  public. 
Advocacy  journalism  is  a  sorry  substi¬ 
tute  for  investigatory  journalism.  1  am 
also  warning  you  about  journalistic  mal¬ 
practice  suits  that  result  from  too  little 
effort  and  reporter  competence.  There 
are  too  many  poor  reporters  today  trad¬ 
ing  on  the  reputations  of  their  more  suc¬ 
cessful  colleagues.  Their  sloppiness,  in¬ 
competence  and  bias  should  not  be  ex¬ 
cused. 

2.  Use  two  sources  or  more  on  any 

(Continued  on  pane  22) 
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Press’s  relationship 
to  the  CIA  discussed 


By  Sheila  Silver 

Four  men  with  extensive  contacts  in 
the  intelligence  community  told  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  journalists  on  February  26  that  it's 
just  not  realistic  to  expect  journalists  to 
eschew  a  close  relationship  with  intelli¬ 
gence  agents. 

And  2  of  them,  both  former  CIA 
agents,  disagreed  on  the  media's  per¬ 
formance  in  covering  the  CIA  and  events 
in  the  intelligence  community. 

David  Phillips  was  recruited  by  the 
CIA  in  1950  when  he  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  an  English  language  newspaper, 
the  South  Pacific  Mail,  in  Santiago, 
Chile.  He  estimated  in  the  next  25  years 
he  was  interviewed  by  about  300  jour¬ 
nalists.  “And  I've  only  been  burned 
twice.” 

But  John  Maury,  a  former  CIA  chief 
and  former  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
for  legislative  affairs,  said  “a  long,  con¬ 
sistent  pattern  of  irresponsible  disclo¬ 
sures”  on  the  part  of  both  the  CIA  and 
the  press  has  caused  grave  damage  to 
both.  He  faulted  the  media  for  sloppy 
reporting  v/hich  he  said  has  led  to  inac¬ 
curate  stories  about  sinister  growth  of 
the  CIA,  the  education  of  terrorists  by 
American  agents,  and  confusion  about 
the  identities  and  roles  of  CIA  opera¬ 
tives. 

“These  are  perilous  times.  The  world 
now  is  more  fragile,  more  explosive,” 
Maury  said.  “Without  good  information, 
we  are  a  blind  giant  in  an  uncharted 
minefield.” 

Phillips  and  Maury  were  joined  by 
Joseph  Fromm,  deputy  editor  of  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  and  Dennis  Be- 
rend,  a  former  reporter  who  now  is  CIA 
Deputy  for  Media  Relations.  The  4  spoke 
at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Maryland- 
Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  The 
panel  was  coordinated  by  Ray  E. 
Hiebert.  dean  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  College  of  Journalism  and  president 
of  the  Maryland  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Fromm  said.  “Intelligence  people 
concentrate  on  people  with  information. 
If  you're  a  journalist  abroad,  and  you're 
ignored,  you're  a  dummy. 

“The  best  informed  reporters  find 
doors  open  to  them  and  they'll  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  inaccessible  sources  .  .  .  Rela¬ 
tionships  shouldn't  differ  with  intelli¬ 
gence  officers  any  more  than  with  other 
sources  who  provide  information  on  an 
unattributable  basis.  They  should  be 
treated  with  skepticism.” 

Fromm  recommended  3  tests  for  jour¬ 
nalists  who  use  intelligence  officers  as 
sources: 


1)  Protect  the  confidentiality  of 
sources.  Any  violation  jeopardizes  the 
reporter's  professional  credibility. 

2)  A  journalist  should  exchange  only 
such  information  as  he  would  publish 
himself. 

3)  A  journalist  should  not  share  infor¬ 
mation  for  pay  unless  his  publication, 
and  not  himself,  is  compensated. 

“A  journalist  cannot  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters,”  Fromm  said.  “A  journalist  should 
not  obtain  information  in  his  capacity  as 
a  reporter  and  then  sell  it  for  nonjour- 
nalistic  reasons.” 

Fromm  also  urged  reporters  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  “news  tip”  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  intelligence  officer  and 
“tasking,”  recruiting  a  reporter  to  gather 
information  for  intelligence  purposes. 
“Accept  such  a  tip  with  the  explanation 
that  any  information  derived  from  pursu¬ 
ing  it  would  be  reported  to  one’s  editor 
for  publication,”  he  said. 

Phillips  said  intelligence  agencies  have 
found  journalists  abroad  attractive  for 
gathering  sensitive  information  because 
they  have  a  command  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  they  have  a  “cover”  that  allows 
them  to  be  persistent  in  digging  out  in¬ 
formation,  and  they  are  experienced  at 
developing  and  maintaining  sources. 

When  he  was  approached  28  years  ago 
by  the  CIA  chief  of  clandestine  opera¬ 
tions  in  Chile,  the  CIA  really  was  recruit¬ 
ing  his  press,  Phillips  said.  “The  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  clearable  American  and  a 
printing  press  was  irresistible.’’  He 
began  to  work  with  the  CIA  then,  and 
retired  from  journalism  in  1960  to  be¬ 
come  a  fulltime  agent. 

Phillips  said  journalists  and  intelli¬ 
gence  people  need  each  other.  “Jour¬ 
nalists  and  agents  have  symbiotic  rela¬ 
tionships.  Both  are  chosen  by  their  home 
offices  to  go  abroad  and  report,  to  ferret 
out  secrets,  to  report,  on  crises  or  to  try 
to  anticipate  them. 

“In  living  in  9  countries  overseas,  I 
always  found  there  was  a  small  group  of 
Americans  who  knew  what  was  going 
on:  the  American  ambassador,  his  politi¬ 
cal  officer,  American  bankers,  American 
newspapermen,  and  the  CIA  information 
chief.  So  they  got  together  and  scratched 
each  others'  backs.” 

The  main  point  Phillips  made  was  that 
intelligence  activity  by  journalists  must 
be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  political  con¬ 
tingencies  of  the  times  in  which  they  oc¬ 
cur.  “To  say  you  shouldn’t  have  done 
something  then  because  you  wouldn't  do 
it  now  is  wrong.  You  as  journalists  have 
one  allegiance,  and  it's  to  journalism. 
But  it's  a  tricky  business,  and  1  hope  you 
realize  what  it  might  have  been  like  for 


you  overseas  15,  20  years  ago,  and  what 
it  could  be  like  10  years  from  now.” 

Phillips  said  he  “didn’t  hesitate”  to 
sign  a  secrecy  agreement  in  1950.  But 
since  1976,  it’s  been  CIA  policy  not  to 
enter  into  “paid  or  contractual”  agree¬ 
ments  with  an  accredited  member  of  the 
American  media,  according  to  Dennis 
Berend.  The  CIA  “does  not  and  will 
not”  use  media  agencies  as  cover.  But 
this  policy  does  not  preclude  accepting 
information  from  media  people  who  vol¬ 
unteer  it  to  their  government. 

Berend  abhors  the  notion  that  the  CIA 
“used”  the  media.  “1  have  a  terrible 
problem  with  that  word,  with  the  notion 
that  journalists  were  reduced  to  whim¬ 
pering  nobodies  who  lost  the  art  of  say¬ 
ing  ‘no.’  I  don’t  think  the  CIA  ever  has 
used  people.  It  takes  two  in  that  gambit: 
the  ‘user’  and  the  ‘usee.’  ” 

Fromm,  Berend,  and  Phillips  agreed 
that  the  journalist’s  job  is  to  prevent 
“contamination”  of  news  by  intelligence 
officers.  Fromm  thinks  reporters  can  ac¬ 
complish  this  by  observing  ethical  rules 
and  remaining  skeptical.  Phillips  said  re¬ 
porters  would  do  well  to  weigh  the 
“moral  and  legal”  questions  of  permit¬ 
ting  the  news  product  to  be  usurped  for 
intelligence  purposes. 

And  Maury  reminded  the  listeners  that 
“Newspapers  can’t  be  true  to  their  trust 
if  they  manage  the  news,  picking  and 
choosing  what  suits  their  point  of  view.” 
He  suggested  that  the  media  which  hold 
a  magnifying  glass  to  public  agencies 
turn  it  on  themselves  regularly.  “Power 
can  corrupt  in  the  private  sector  as  well 
as  in  the  public  sector,”  he  said. 


Monitor  writers  win 
awards  for  stories 

Robert  C.  Cowen,  science  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  is  1  of  3  win¬ 
ners  of  the  1977  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science — 
Westinghouse  Science  Writing  Awards. 
Cowen’s  series,  “Coping  with  Nature’s 
Forces,”  received  the  $1000  award  for 
science  writing  in  newspapers  with  more 
than  1 00,000  daily  circulation.  The  award 
was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Asociation  of  Science  Writ¬ 
ers,  February  14,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Phil  Elderkin,  sports  columnist  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  recently  was 
named  a  winner  of  the  first  annual  writ¬ 
ing  contest  conducted  by  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Basketball  Writers’  Association  of 
America. 

His  June  7,  1977  story  about  the  Port¬ 
land  Trailblazers  took  first  place  in  the 
best  news  story  category.  He  received  a 
plaque  and  a  prize  of  $250  at  the  recent 
All-Star  Banquet  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Women  sports  editor  does 
dressing  room  interviews 


By  Charlyn  Finn 

Sports  editor, 

Bay  City  (Tex.)  Tribune 

You  hear  so  many  reports  today  about 
the  plight  of  the  woman  sportswriter  or 
sportscaster  you  cannot  hear  about  the 
female  sportswriter  who  “is”  admitted 
into  the  dressing  room.  1  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  have  broken  through 
the  sex  barrier.  1  do  go  into  the  Houston 
Rockets  basketball  team  dressing  room 
after  the  game  for  interviews.  I  have 
been  doing  so  for  two  months.  1  have 
been  covering  the  Rockets  games  since 
last  October  but  had  not  previously 
asked  permission  to  enter  the  dressing 
room. 

1  am  not  a  “first.”  The  Houston  Roc¬ 
kets  have  allowed  female  members  of  the 
press  in  their  dressing  room  after  games 
for  several  years. 

These  women  sportswriters,  however, 
have  maintained  a  low  profile. 

Why  not?  A  woman  journalist  cover¬ 
ing  the  sports  scene  is  a  journalist  first. 
She  should  not  be  treated  differently 
from  her  male  colleagues.  You  don’t  see 
headline  stories  about  men  covering  the 
sports  scene.  Why  should  a  woman  get 
coverage  for  doing  her  job. 

The  National  Football  League  on  the 
whole  will  not  allow  women  into  the 
dressing  room  area  even  if  they  are  jour¬ 
nalists.  The  Houston  Oilers  have  never 
allowed  me  inside  their  dressing  room. 
Some  of  the  players  would  not  like  it. 
Greg  Bingham  recently  wrote  a  column 
that  was  published  in  Houston  area 
newspapers.  He  violently  opposed 
women  going  into  the  dressing  rooms 
“unless  they  take  off  their  clothes  first,” 
he  said. 

But,  when  the  Chicago  Bears  came  to 
Houston,  former  Coach  Jack  Pardee  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  enter  the  dressing  room  area 
in  the  Houston  Astrodome  to  interview 
him  along  with  other  qualified  members 
of  the  press. 

A  few  miles  away  at  the  Houston 
Summit,  1  have  never  been  denied  any 
privileges  that  are  granted  to  sportswrit¬ 
ers  per  se. 

The  last  week  of  December  when  1 
requested  to  talk  to  new  player  Alonzo 
Bradley,  Coach  Tom  Nissalke  gave  me 
permission  to  go  into  the  dressing  room. 
He  has  continued  to  allow  me  to  make 
interviews  from  the  Rockets’  dressing 
room  after  games. 

As  I  said  before — this  was  “not”  a 
new  Houston  Rockets  policy. 

But  because  so  many  women 
sportswriters  at  the  current  time  are  pro¬ 
testing  sexual  discrimination,  my  male 


colleagues  decided  to  make  my  dressing 
room  interviews  an  issue. 

For  six  weeks  they  did  not  see  fit  to 
comment  on  my  appearance  in  the  dres¬ 
sing  room,  even  though  1  am  the  only 
female  in  there.  Two  weeks  ago  a  radio 
station  spent  an  entire  morning  com¬ 
menting  on  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
a  woman  reporter  in  a  male  athlete’s 
dressing  room.  Sunday,  Feb.  26,  a  Hous¬ 
ton  area  television  station  showed  a  film 
strip  they  took  of  me  interviewing 
players  in  the  dressing  room. 

Another  female  colleague,  a  female 
sportscaster  who  has  been  a  sports 
commentator  for  years,  suddenly  is  get¬ 
ting  crank  telephone  calls  and  has  been 
threatened  along  with  her  family. 

No  one  objected  to  her  role  in  the 
sports  scene  until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
when  a  bunch  of  young  kickers  began  to 
protest  sexual  discrimination. 

I  asked  Coach  Nissalke  if  he  had  heard 
any  feedback  from  the  players  about  my 
interviews  in  the  dressing  room.  “No,” 
he  said.  “1  have  not  heard  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  from  a  player.  1  thought  it  would 
be  all  right  to  allow  you  into  the  dressing 
room.  Two  years  ago  we  had  another 
sportswriter  (female)  goingg  into  the 
dressing  room.  She  was  gross.  Some 
players  complained.  1  had  to  discontinue 
allowing  it.” 

1  guess,  few  women  sportswriters  have 
attempted  to  get  interviews  inside  the 
m*ale  athlete’s  dressing  room  until  this 
year.  1  have  been  trying  to  interview 
Houston  Oilers  along  with  other 
sportswriters  in  their  dressing  room  for 
three  years.  1  haven’t  been  allowed  in¬ 
side  yet.  That  was  why  1  didn’t  bring  up 
the  issue  with  the  Houston  Rockets  at 
first.  When  Nissalke  invited  me  to  inter¬ 
view  from  the  dressing  room.  1  then 
realized  that  not  all  athletes  and  coaches 
maintain  a  closed  door  policy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  crashing  into  a 
man’s  dressing  room  without  his  okay  is 
a  bit  too  much.  Somehow  a  woman  must 
convince  coaches  and  pro  athletic  public 
relations  personnel  that  she  is  a  serious 
journalist. 

However,  once  the  barrier  is  with¬ 
drawn  and  1  believe  it  will  be  eventually 
withdrawn,  women  sportswriters  will 
learn  that  dressing  room  interviews  are 
not  easy — at  first. 

It  was  not  easy  for  me  at  first.  Perhaps 
my  discomfort  was  realizing  that  1  was 
the  only  woman  present  in  a  male  dres¬ 
sing  room. 

The  interviews  have  improved  as  I 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  players.  1 
wait  10  minutes  after  the  game  before 
going  into  the  dressing  room.  Most  of  the 


players  are  dressed  by  the  time  1  arrive 
on  the  scene. 

1  do  not  resent  those  who  deny  me 
entrance  into  their  dressing  rooms.  We 
humans  have  traditionally  felt  that  the 
sexes  should  be  clothed  when  together. 
It’s  has  been  a  long  time  since  God  told 
Adam  and  Eve  to  clothe  themselves. 

1  do  think  that  women  should  be  given 
equal  consideration  when  they  are  cover¬ 
ing  sports.  A  woman  who  has  the  talent 
should  be  allowed  to  fulfill  it. 

1  think  everyone  will  have  to  agree  on 
one  point.  Today  nudity  is  highly  pub¬ 
licized  in  the  movies,  on  television,  in 
magazines,  on  the  front  cover  of  pa¬ 
perbacks  and  on  billboards  along  the 
highways.  Even  if  a  woman  went  into  the 
dressing  room  immediately,  she 
wouldn’t  see  anything  she  has  not  seen 
before. 

Bid  to  buy  weekly 
newspapers  dropped 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  said  it  has  given  up  its  plans  to 
purchase  the  Sun  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
that  litigation  between  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  will  now  resume. 

The  Star  Tribune  announced  on 
January  12  an  agreement  in  principle  had 
been  reached  with  Carroll  E.  Crawford, 
the  majority  shareholder  of  Sun  News¬ 
papers,  for  purchase  of  his  stock.  The 
transaction  was  contingent  upon  all  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  the  Sun  being 
acquired.  But  approximately  14%  of  the 
shares  had  not  been  tendered  by  the 
March  3  deadline. 

The  Star  Tribune  planned  to  keep  the 
Sun’s  facilities  and  sell  the  suburban 
newspapers  published  by  the  Sun. 

In  1975,  Sun  Newspapers  sued  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company, 
and  Northwest  Publications,  Inc.,  Bid¬ 
der  Publications,  Inc.  and  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch.  The 
Sun  alleged  these  organizations  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  anticompetitive  activities  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Both  news¬ 
paper  organizations  denied  the  allega¬ 
tions. 

Charles  W.  Arnason,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Star  and  Tribune  Company, 
said,  “The  original  transaction  was  to 
acquire  all  of  the  Sun  shares  and  to  sell 
the  weekly  newspapers,  but  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  not  completed,  and  since  litiga¬ 
tion  will  now  resume,  1  have  no  further 
comment.” 

Whelan  named 

Susan  Whelan  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  public  relations  for  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.  She  joined  the  advertising 
agency  a  year  ago  as  a  public  relations 
associate  and  editor  of  the  agency’s 
employee  publication,  B&B  News.  She 
will  continue  with  the  latter  responsibil¬ 
ity. 
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major  implication  and  get  at  least  one  of 
them  on  the  record  . . .  both  if  possible  . . . 
on  those  parts  of  the  story  that  could 
pose  as  a  hook  on  which  PO'd  parties 
could  hang  a  suit. 

3.  If  anonymous  sources  must  be  used, 
don't  always  flag  them.  Too  often  report¬ 
ers  are  way  too  eager  to  dance  out  in 
front  of  the  readers  the  fact  they  have 
inside  sources.  I'll  admit  that  it  is  kind  of 
fun  to  cause  paranoia  inside  government 
agencies — who’s  talking  to  the  press? — 
but  it  also  gives  plaintiffs  a  chance  to  bog 
down  litigation  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  tossed  out  of  court  on  its  lack 
of  merit.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
what  I  am  talking  about: 

EXAMPLE:  LEAD  1 — Oregon  Gov. 
Frank  Femdock  has  avoided  paying  in¬ 
come  taxes  most  of  his  adult  life,  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  source  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  Tribune. 

Bam!  Ferndock  sues  you  to  save  face 
with  the  voters  and  one  of  the  first  ques¬ 
tions  his  attorney  asks  in  pre-trial  deposi¬ 
tion  is:  who  is  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  source?  You  tell  him  to  shove  it  and 
right  away  you  have  a  confrontation. 

You  might  stand  a  chance  of  avoiding 
that  confrontation  if  you  had  written  it 
this  way: 

LEAD  2 — Oregon  Gov.  Frank 
Ferndock  has  avoided  paying  income 
taxes  most  of  his  adult  life,  a  Tribune 
investigation  has  found. 

You  are  dealing  now  with  what  the 
paper  says  is  a  fact.  The  only  way  for 
Gov.  Femdock  to  hang  this  one  up  is  to 
prove  he  paid  the  taxes.  Presumably,  he 
couldn’t  do  that  if  you  had  followed  my 
first  admonition  about  careful  work. 

The  problem  with  this  approach  is  that 
some  editors  and  news  directors  insist 
that  everything  be  attributed.  They  seem 
to  be  afraid  of  their  own  reporter’s  find¬ 
ings.  If  your  investigation,  your  eyes, 
your  ears,  your  intuition  information 
from  deep  sources  .  .  .  result  in  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  then  have  the  guts  to  say  it  yourself 
and  forget  hanging  it  on  an  unidentified 
source.  I  don’t  think  such  sources  mean 
all  that  much  to  readers  anyway. 

4.  Never  attribute  a  major  accusation 
solely  to  an  anonymous  source.  The 
heart  of  the  story  must  come  from  identi¬ 
fiable  sources — be  it  your  own  investiga¬ 
tion,  persons  or  records.  How  you  ethi¬ 
cally  get  those  records  hyour  business. 
Few  courts  have  ruled  in  favor  of  a  re¬ 
porter  when  the  information  that  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  story  comes  from  an 
unidentified  source,  especially  when  the 
validity  of  the  story  is  being  directly  chal¬ 
lenged. 

5.  Do  not  grant  absolute  anonymity  to 
just  anyone,  or  at  the  drop  of  a  press 
card,  it  is  rare  that  the  situation  should 
require  that  you  put  yourself  in  a  position 
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of  going  to  jail  or  losing  a  bundle  of 
money  for  your  news  gathering  organiza¬ 
tion  just  so  someone  isn’t  inconveni¬ 
enced.  Don’t  solicit  this  kind  of  problem 
if  you  don’t  have  to — and  usually  you 
don’t.  There  are  different  degrees  of 
anonymity  you  can  offer  if  it  becomes 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  information 
and  cooperation  of  a  source.  To  name 
some  1  have  used: 

a)  Just  say  you  won’t  identify  the 
source  in  print,  but  that  if  any  trouble 
results  from  the  story  the  name  will  come 
out  to  those  who  want  to  know  it. 

b)  Grant  anonymity  up  to  extreme 
legal  circumstances. 

c)  There  is  conditional  anonymity  in 
which  the  source  would  allow  you  to  tell 
the  judge  in  camera  who  he  or  she  is, 
why  the  name  must  be  safeguarded  and 
allow  an  opportunity  to  check  the  source 
out.  The  judge,  however,  would  have  to 
agree  to  keep  the  name  secret.  There  are 
some  problems  with  this  concept,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  source  is  involved  with  the 
court  system  or  is  close  to  the  judge.  But 
it  is  a  method  by  which  everyone’s 
rights — reporter,  source,  plaintiff — are 
protected. 

d)  And,  of  course,  the  absolute 
anonymity.  (1  might  insert  here  that  1 
personally  would  break  any  agreement  I 
had  with  a  source  if  1  found  out  he  or  she 
had  deliberately  lied  to  me.  And  I  tell 
them  so.) 

So  you  write  the  story,  avoiding  the 
aforementioned  pitfalls,  and  still  you’re 
sued.  You  check  with  your  source  and  he 
says  a  deal  is  a  deal.  What  should  you  do 
now? 

First,  seek  counsel  from  those  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  You 
need  a  First  Amendment  lawyer.  Stress 
that  to  the  publisher  or  station  manager. 
The  corporate  lawyers  that  are  normally 
retained  are  the  type  that  think  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  something  they  send  clients  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  At  the  very  least, 
get  your  corporate  attorney  to  consult 
with  a  good  libel  lawyer. 

Then  inform  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  committee  can  tell  you  and 
your  lawyer  what  legal  steps  should  be 
taken,  and  in  some  instances  will  even 
provide  some  legal  services. 

Prepare  carefully  for  deposition  ques¬ 
tions.  Anticipate  source  inquiries  and 
practice  giving  convincing  but  evasive 
answers.  Remember,  it’s  a  good  bet  the 
plaintiff  s  lawyer  is  inexperienced  in 
these  matters  and  is  fishing.  With  the 
right  answer,  he’ll  likely  move  on  to 
other  areas. 

Know  the  judge.  Obtain  a  background 
profile.  If  he  has  a  history  of  antagonism 
toward  the  news  media,  disqualify  him. 
Once  he  is  assigned,  anything  can 
happen — believe  me. 

Once  it  gets  to  the  jail  stage,  forget 
about  the  source.  You’re  committed.  If 
he  releases  you  at  that  point  and  you 


make  his  name  public,  it  will  have  the 
appearance  of  a  cave-in.  There  is  one 
good  thing  about  going  to  jail  for  con¬ 
tempt,  it  is  likely  you  will  have  the  public 
on  your  side — even  those  who  dislike 
you  and  the  paper.  The  vast  majority  of 
citizens  just  don’t  cotton  to  throwing 
people  in  jail  for  writing  or  speaking  their 
minds. 

Public  opposition  to  my  jailing  was  the 
very  thing  that  forced  the  judge  to  back 
down  at  the  jail  house  door. 

Above  all,  don’t  be  afraid  of  sitting  in 
the  county  jail.  Most  are  uncomfortable 
but  relatively  harmless,  and  you  couldn’t 
do  more  to  help  your  career.  Further¬ 
more  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  aren’t 
about  to  be  anything  but  polite  during 
your  stay  because  you’ll  be  out  soon  and 
sitting  at  the  typewriter.  They  want  you 
to  remember  them  with  affection.  The 
only  thing  you  lose  by  a  contempt  sen¬ 
tence  is  time. 

Now  .  .  .  what  happens  if  we’ve  done 
all  that  and  still  the  court  has  you  by  the 
pica  pole.  How  do  you  battle  a  situation 
such  as  the  Idaho  press  finds  itself  in? 
You  combat  it  on  a  last-ditch  basis,  with 
little  regard  to  fallout. 

For  openers,  explain  the  problem  to 
the  public  in  editorials  and  commentary 
that  are  not  self-righteous  and  in  terms 
the  lay  person  understands.  Talk  about 
freedom  of  speech.  Wonder  aloud  if  a 
person’s  latest  conversation  with  his 
doctor  or  priest  is  safe.  Put  it  in  non- 
joumalistic  terms.  If  1  had  gone  to  jail, 
the  Tribune  editorial  page  editor  was 
going  to  do  two  things:  Each  day  1  was  in 
jail  he  would  write  a  single  editorial  on 
the  First  Amendment — he  called  it  his 
Fabulous  First  series — on  how  it  affected 
everyone,  not  just  reporters  and  editors. 
And  citizen  letters  to  the  editor  would  no 
longer  be  printed.  The  space  devoted  to 
them  each  day  would  be  left  blank  as  a 
reminder  that  the  press  in  Idaho  wasn’t 
quite  free  and  that  everyone  would  share 
in  that  tragedy.  The  point  here  is  the  paper 
should  launch  a  vociferous  campaign 
against  constitutional  transgressions. 

Editorially  get  tough  with  the  judge. 
He  isn’t  going  to  get  any  better  and  once 
you’ve  been  put  in  contempt  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  more  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  punish¬ 
ment.  You  may  have  lost  this  round,  but 
it’s  imperative  that  you  make  it  clear  to 
those  judges  watching  in  the  wings  that  if 
they  get  high-handed  with  you,  it  will 
result  in  an  editorial  barrage  the  likes  of 
which  they’ll  never  forget. 

Take  the  offense  and  don’t  apologize 
for  doing  so.  Scrutinize  the  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  and  editorially  work  for  the  removal 
of  incompetent  judges.  Scrutinize  dis¬ 
qualification  and  reversal  rates,  court¬ 
room  decorum,  conflicts  of  interest,  de¬ 
cisions,  travel  vouchers,  work  load,  you 
name  it.  The  Tribune  last  summer  con¬ 
ducted,  at  considerable  expense,  the 

(Continued  on  pu^e  32) 
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‘‘Wre  indangerof  loangour 
most  economical  source  d  powei^’ 

—Meredith  D.  Persson,  Nuclear  Cost  Accountant 


"In  most  areas  of  the  country,  nuclear  energy  is  our 
cheapest  source  of  electric  power.  On  the  average,  electricity 
from  nuclear  energy  costs  1.23  cents  per  kilowatt  hour;  but 
electricity  from  oil  mns  to  3.36  cents! 

"Despite  these  figures,  only  three  nuclear  plants  were 
started  in  1977. 

In  many  areas,  nuclear  energy 
saves  customers  millions  of  dollars. 

Nuclear  plants  saved  customers  of  New  England  elec¬ 
tric  companies  $380  million,  compared  to  what  an  equivalent 


amount  of  power  generated  by  oil  would  have  cost.  In  Illinois, 
nuclear  power  saved  customers  $125  million;  in  the  Carolinas, 
$138  million;  in  Iowa,  $16  million. 

"The  price  of  oil  itself  will  no  doubt  continue  to  rise. 

This  clearly  hurts  the  car  and  home 
owner.  It  also  hurts  in  less  visible 
ways— in  higher  electric  rates, 
in  the  cost  of  energy  that  goes 
into  manufactured  products. 
But  nuclear  power  can  ease 
inflationary  pressures 
while  it  helps  us  through 
the  energy  crisis. 

Nuclear  energy 
prevented  disaster 
during  the  big  freeze. 
"During  the 
record  cold  wave  of 
’76-77,  demand 
for  fuel  shot  up— 
while  deliveries  of 
coal,  oil,  and  gas  (to 
homes,  businesses,  and 
power  plants)  slid  down. 
"People  switched  to 
electricity  to  make  up  the  fuel  loss, 
and  demands  soared  to  record  peaks.  Over  20  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  were  produced  from  more  than  50  nuclear 
generating  units.  These  plants,  by  continuing  to  supply  electric¬ 
ity  where  others  couldn’t,  saved  an  estimated  257,000  jobs,  and 
prevented  a  disastrous  decrease  in  the  gross  national  product. 

Nuclear  power  can’t  do  the  job  alone — 
we  still  need  coal  as  a  major  source  of  electricity. 

"Electnc  companies  are, 
where  feasible,  converting 
power  plants  from  oil  and  nat¬ 
ural  gas  to  coal.  Coal  may 
make  more  sense  than  nuclear 
power  in  certain  areas— nght 
where  coal  fields  are  located, 
for  example. 

"But  remember  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  country 
our  electnc  power  capacity  is 
stretching  thin— dangerously 
thin,  as  the  cold  snap  revealed.  ” 


The  time  to  build  power  plants  is  now. 


By  1988  America  will  need  40%  more  electricity  just  to 
supply  all  the  new  people  and  their  jobs.  New  power 
plants— both  nuclear  and  coal  —are  urgendy  needed  and 
must  be  started  at  once  to  be  ready  in  time.  For  facts  on 
your  energy  options,  just  send  in  the  coupon. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 
for  the  electric  companies 


Kdison  Dectric  Institute 

P.O.  Box  2491,  General  Post  Office 

New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

Please  send  me  free  information  about  nuclear  energy  and  the  energy  crisis. 
Name  _  _ - - 


_ State . 


_ Phone_ 


.Zip_^ 
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Ad  tells  mayor  to  take  the  bus 


By  Michael  M.  Murphy 

A  publicly-voiced  complaint  last 
month  by  New  York  City  Mayor  Ed 
Koch  that  one  of  the  cars  provided  for 
his  use  by  city  taxpayers  is  a  “death- 
mobile,”  resulted  in  a  unique  promo¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  one  advertiser, 
and  a  full-page  ad  for  the  New  York 
Times. 

Koch  took  to  the  airways  to  ask  New 
Yorkers  to  participate  in  an  informal 
straw  poll:  should  he  and  his  aides  con¬ 
tinue  to  travel  to  and  from  appointments 


in  a  ’74  Chrysler  Newport,  a  “death- 
mobile”  with  faulty  brakes  and  doors, 
according  to  Koch,  or  should  they  use  a 
larger,  safer  and  more  comfortable  ’72 
Cadillac  limousine,  also  available  from 
the  city,  but  put  in  “mothballs”  by  the 
budget-minded  mayor  because  it  was  a 
“gas-guzzler.” 

When  officials  at  World-Wide  Volks¬ 
wagen  Corp.,  the  distributor  for  Volks¬ 
wagen  in  New  York  state,  heard  the 
mayor’s  broadcasted  request  for  the 
straw  poll,  they  quickly  realized  he  had 
provided  them  with  an  excellent  promo- 


BBpqrting  A- 
Business  A  >”> 

Davenport  Fellowships  in  Economics  Reporting 


rd 


REPORTING  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

The  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  is  now  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  1978  Herbert  J.  Davenport  Fellowships  in  Business  and 
Economics  Reporting.  Classes  begin  June  5  and  end  June  30.  Editors  and 
reporters  with  at  least  five  years  experience  in  either  print  or  broadcasting 
and  who  seek  improved  skills  in  reporting  the  business  and  economic  scene 
are  prime  candidates  for  the  fellowships.  The  Davenport  Fellowships  pay  for 
room,  board,  tuition,  books  and  travel.  In  addition.  Fellows  receive  a  stipend 
of  $200  to  cover  incidentals. 

Fellows  review  the  tools  of  business  and  economic  reporting— annual  re¬ 
ports,  market  indicators,  10-Ks,  8-Ks,  and  other  economic  analyses— with 
leading  business  and  economics  reporters,  economists,  finance  specialists 
and  accountants.  Under  the  guidance  of  University  of  Missouri  professors 
from  the  schools  of  journalism,  business,  accountancy  and  agriculture  and 
from  the  departments  of  economics  and  finance.  Fellows  get  a  detailed  look 
at  such  core  issues  as  inflation,  unemployment,  taxation,  consumerism  and 
energy.  These  subjects,  along  with  applied  economics,  finance  and  account¬ 
ing,  are  all  staples  of  the  Davenport  curriculum. 

Applications  for  the  Herbert  J.  Davenport  Fellowships  must  be  submitted 
before  April  1.  Notification  of  selection  will  be  made  by  April  10.  Please  send 
the  following  material  with  each  application: 

—A  letter  of  nomination  from  the  employer 
— Two  other  letters  of  recommendation 

—A  resume  of  applicants’  education,  journalism  career  and  future  plans. 

College  Credit:  except  for  a  record  of  demonstrated  reporting  ability,  no 
further  educational  requirements  are  necessary;  however.  Fellows  have  the 
option  of  taking  the  Davenport  course  for  three  hours  college  credit. 

For  further  information  about  the  Herbert  J.  Davenport  Fellowships,  contact: 

William  McPhatter,  Director 
Business  Journalism  Program 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  MO  65201 
Telephone:  314/882-7862 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Institution 


MISTER  MAYOR, 
TAKE  THE 


Metro  New  ^tofKC0C9VW  Oerters,  fex. 


Ad  in  New  York  Times 

tional  opportunity,  and,  on  March  6,  a 
full-page  ad,  headlined,  “Mister  Mayor, 
Take  the  Bus,”  promoting  the  Volks¬ 
wagen  Bus,  was  run  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  ad  was  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  the  mayor,  commending  him  on 
his  initial  impulse  not  to  use  the  Caddy 
limousine  in  order  to  save  city  tax  dol¬ 
lars,  but  stating  that  “it  doesn’t  seem 
right  you  should  continue  stuffing  your¬ 
self  and  your  aides  in  that  crampy 
sedan  .  .  .” 

The  ad  also  suggested  that  the  “Bus” 
is  “handy  for  dodging  potholes”  (a  re¬ 
cent  problem  in  New  York),  and  low  in 
price  with  “terms  available  if  the  city  is  a 
little  short.”  The  ad  was  prepared  by  the 
James  Neal  Harvey  Advertising  Agency. 

As  to  the  major’s  straw  poll,  451  New 
Yorkers  voted  for  the  Chrysler,  and  only 
365  for  the  Cadillac,  so  Koch  and  his 
aides  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  use 
the  Chrysler,  “Death-mobile,”  or  not. 

These  poll  results  indicate  that  some 
New  York  City  voters,  if  not  actively 
seeking  Koch’s  demise,  aren’t  overly 
concerned  with  his  safety,  but  at  least  12 
people  who  participated  don’t  wish  him 
harm;  they  indicated  that  the  mayor  and 
his  aides  shouldn’t  get  a  car  at  all,  and 
ought  to  walk  to  all  appointments. 

New  agency  formed 

Formation  of  a  new  advertising 
agency,  Keenan  McLaughlin  Ketchum 
Inc.,  was  announced.  The  agency  will  be 
a  merger  of  Keenan  &  McLaughlin,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  with  the  New  York  office 
of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  Inc. 
Total  1978  billings  are  projected  at  nearly 
$40  million. 
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If  you  do  it 
only  once  this  year, 
do  it  in 
Houston 


If  you  are  involved  in  newspaper  marketing,  promotion,  sales,  research  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  could  attend  only  one  meeting  this  year  .  .  .  make  it  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Association’s  48th  international  conference,  May  30- 
June  2,  1978,  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Because  this  is  the  only  conference  in  the  newspaper  business  that  devotes  its 
program  to  the  “total  newspaper” — circulation,  editorial,  and  advertising,  and  re¬ 
lates  them  to  the  two  markets  we  serve — our  subscribers  and  advertisers. 

“Promotion  for  Profit”  is  the  conference  theme  and  attendees  will  find  plenty  of 
profitable  ideas  in  the  hundreds  of  entries  in  the  annual  Editor  &  Publisher  promotion 
contest.  They  will  also  be  able  to  fill  their  notebooks  with  “take  home  ideas”  from 
the  conference  sessions  that  will  focus  on  promotions  that  worked  to  provide  cir¬ 
culation  increases,  advertising  sales  gains,  and  improved  credibility  to  the  editorial 
product. 

Come  and  see  for  yourself  why  the  INPA  conference  is  considered  the  greatest 
single  source  of  ideas  related  to  the  two  major  tasks  facing  all  newspapers;  in¬ 
creasing  readership  and  advertising. 

For  registration  form  and  hotel  information,  use  this  handy  coupon.  Or  call  Ed¬ 
ward  Linsmier,  INPA  executive  director,  at  (703)  620-9560.  Do  it  today! 


International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
The  Newspaper  Center,  1 1 600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,  Va.  22091 

I’m  interested  in  attending  the  INPA  conference 
in  Houston,  May  30-June  2.  Please  rush  registra¬ 
tion  form  and  hotel  information. 


Name _ Title 

Newspaper /Organization 

Address  _ 

City 


.State /Prov. 


Zip 


Va.  publisher  brings 
action  against  dealers 


By  L.  Michael  Zinser 

Covinfiton  (Va.)  Virfiinian  has  charged 
a  number  of  its  independent  contractor 
motor  route  home  delivery  dealers  with  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  a 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  the  retail  sale 
of  daily  newspapers  to  its  motor  route 
home  subscribers  in  violation  of  Sections 
1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

In  an  action  filed  in  a  Virginia  federal 
district  court,  the  newspaper  alleges  that 
the  conspiracy  consisted  of.  among 
other  joint  conduct  and  agreements,  a 
Joint  agreement  to  fix  and/or  stabilize  the 
wholesale  price  at  which  the  Covington 
Virginian  sells  its  newspapers  to  its  deal¬ 
ers  and  a  joint  refusal  by  most  of  the 
dealers  to  purchase,  distribute  and  sell 
the  newspaper,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
and/or  stabilizing  the  wholesale  price  and 
with  the  specific  intent  to  monopolize  the 
retail  sale  of  daily  newspapers  to  motor 
route  home  subscribers. 

(L.  Michael  Zinser  is  an  attorney  for 
King  &  Baliow,  Nashville,  Tenn.  This  re¬ 
port  appeared  in  the  ICMA  Bulletin  for 
February.) 
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More  specifically,  the  complaint 
charges  that  the  dealers  agreed  among 
themselves  to  pay  a  uniform  wholesale 
price  for  the  Covington  Virginian,  the 
price  to  be  set  unilaterally  by  them  and  to 
collectively  refuse  to  enter  into  a  Motor 
Route  Dealer  Contract  with  the  news¬ 
paper  unless  the  contract  contained  the 
whilesale  price  set  by  the  dealers.  Most 
of  the  dealers  also  agreed  to  collectively 
refuse  to  honor  their  oral  agreements 
with  the  newspaper  and  to  collectively 
refuse  to  purchase  the  newspaper  until 
the  newspaper  agreed  to  the  dealer’s 
demands. 

The  dealers  are  also  charged  with  con¬ 
spiring  among  themselves  and  with  un¬ 
known  co-conspirators  to  attempt  to 
cause  injury  to  the  newspaper's 
business,  goodwill,  reputation  and  pres¬ 
tige  and  to  continue  to  cause  such  injury 
to  the  newspaper’s  business,  goodwill, 
reputation  and  prestige  until  the  news¬ 
paper  agreed  to  the  dealers’  demands.  In 
furtherance  of  their  conspiracy,  the 
dealers  allegedly  distributed  notices  and 
petitions  to  the  newspaper’s  home  sub¬ 
scribers  urging  those  home  subscribers 
to  cease  doing  business  with  the 
Covington  Virginian  until  the  newspaper 
agreed  to  the  dealers’  demands;  have  in¬ 
duced  over  three  hundred  subscribers  to 
sign  the  petitions;  have  attempted  to  in¬ 
duce  advertisers  to  cease  doing  business 
with  the  newspaper;  have  placed  adver¬ 
tisements  in  other  newspapers  calling  for 
the  general  public  to  cease  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  newspaper  until  the  deal¬ 
ers’  demands  are  met;  and  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  induce  unions  and  union  members 
to  boycott  and  cease  doing  business  with 
the  newspaper  until  the  dealers’  de¬ 
mands  are  met. 

The  Covington  Virginian  seeks  treble 
damages,  with  the  extent  and  amount  of 
such  damages  presently  undetermined. 

TMC  boosts  circulation 
for  Texas  daily 

A  “total  market  coverage’’  program, 
implemented  in  November  by  the  Daily 
Sun,  a  Texas  City,  Tex.,  daily,  is  result¬ 
ing  in  “steady  and  significant”  circula¬ 
tion  increases,  with  the  paper’s  Tuesday 
edition  being  delivered  to  every  home  in 
the  paper’s  circulation  area,  according  to 
James  Lee,  the  paper’s  new  co-director 
of  advertising.  Lee  indicates  that  Tues¬ 
day  ad  linage  figures  are  also  up,  now 
more  than  .1  times  what  they  were  prior 
to  the  TMC  campaign. 

Besides  Texas  City,  the  Daily  Sun  is 
circulated  in  LaMarque  and  Hitchock, 
both  in  Texas. 


J.  Scott  Schmidt 


J.  Scott  Schmidt 
heads  foundation 

J.  Scott  Schmidt  was  elected  president 
of  Western  Newspaper  Foundation. 
Schmidt  is  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Valley  News  in  Van  Nuys, 
Calif,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
WNF  board  since  1976.  He  succeeds 
Rollan  D.  Melton,  senior  vicepresident 
of  Gannett  West  who  has  served  as  pres¬ 
ident  during  the  past  year.  Melton  re¬ 
mains  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

The  Western  Newspaper  Foundation 
is  a  non-profit  public  organization  related 
to  the  newspaper  professions  and  to  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  works  with  newspapers,  colleges 
and  universities  in  seven  western  states 
in  three  general  ways: 

1 .  Continuing  Education  for  news¬ 
paper  professionals  and  journalism 
educators  through  seminars,  workshops, 
symposia  and  other  special  programs  for 
keeping  those  in  the  field  of  journalism 
current  with  developments. 

2.  Journalism  Education  through 
merit  scholarships  to  encourage  the  most 
talented  and  highly  motivated  students, 
through  Editor-in-Residence  programs  to 
bring  working  editors  and  publishers  into 
university  classes;  Visiting  Educator 
programs  in  which  teachers  and  news¬ 
paper  executives  exchange  information 
and  ideas  about  the  industry. 

3.  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  assist  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  with  the  effective  use 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  teaching  and 
motivating  tool. 

Retains  ad  rep 

After  a  period  of  self-representation 
the  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times  has  re-appointed 
Landon  Associates.  Inc.  as  its  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  sale  of  national  advertising. 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


WHY  WEltE  INTRUIDCING 
AimiMJim  SAFm  BEITS  NOW 

WILL  YOU  LIKE  THEM?  WILL  YOU  CHOOSE  THEM?  WE  NEED  TO  KNOW. 


In  May  we  will  make 
automatic  safety  belts  avail¬ 
able  as  an  option  on  the 
Chevrolet  Chevette.  We’re 
doing  this  now  because  we 
need  to  know  how  well  you 
like  them  and  whether  you’ll 
choose  them. 

Not  enough  people  use 
the  safety  belts  that  are  now 
standard  equipment  in  every 
car.  So  the  government  has 
directed  that  some  form  of 
passive  restraint,  such  as  air 
cushions  or  automatic  safety 
belts,  be  built  into  every  car 
by  1984. 

The  automatic  safety 
belt  is  very  easy  to  use. 
When  the  door  is  opened, 
the  safety  belt  automatically 
moves  out  of  the  way  so  that 
the  passenger  has  room  to 


sit  down.  As  the  door  is 
closed,  the  safety  belt  auto¬ 
matically  fits  around  the 
passenger.  Knee  bolsters  are 
built  into  the  instrument 
panel  to  help  limit  forward 
movement  during  an  acci¬ 
dent.  In  addition,  regular  lap 
belts  can  be  fastened  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  automaticsaf ety 
belts. 

We  also  have  plans  to 
offer  air  cushions  in  some  of 
our  future  cars,  because  they 
have  advantages  in  conven¬ 
ience  and  appearance.  And 
we  are  working  hard  to  im¬ 
prove  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  auto¬ 
matic  safety  belts  have 
these  advantages:  they  are 
lighter,  which  helps  gas  mile¬ 
age;  their  cost  is  relatively 
low,  and  they  would  be  easy 
to  replace. 

We’d  like  you  to  try  the 
new  automatic  belts  and 
judge  them  for  yourself. 

How  many  people  order  auto¬ 
matic  safety  belts,  and  what 


they  think  of  them,  will  help 
us  plan  our  cars  forthe  1980’s. 

That’s  why  we’re  offer¬ 
ing  the  option  of  automatic 
safety  belts  now,  so  you  can 
tell  us  how  to  design  these 
cars  the  way  you  want  them. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give  cus¬ 
tomers  useful  information  about 
their  cars  and  trucks  and  the 
company  that  builds  them. 

General  Motors 

People  building  transportation 
to  serve  people 


Editor  describes 
press  conditions 
in  South  Africa 


The  ordeals  of  being  a  liberal  newsman 
in  South  Africa  were  described  recently 
for  Washington’s  National  Press  Club  by 
Donald  Woods,  who  escaped  by  swim¬ 
ming  a  river  and  by  disguising  himself 
first  as  a  German  author,  then  as  an 
Australian  poet.  Woods  was  introduced 
by  NPC  president  Frank  Aukofer  as  a 
“folk  hero.” 

Woods,  editor  of  the  anti-apartheid 
East  London  Daily  Dispatch,  had  been 
an  outspoken  critic  of  the  South  African 
government  for  its  tyranny  over  free  ex¬ 
pression  and  racism  and  the  methods  of 
the  secret  police.  Last  fall  he  was 
“banned”,  a  form  of  house  arrest  that, 
among  other  things,  forbids  the  person 
banned  from  ever  talking  to  more  than 
one  person  at  once. 

“If  three  persons  are  in  your  house 
and  there’s  a  knock  on  the  door,  two 
have  to  be  hastily  hidden,”  Woods  said. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  parliament 
opens  each  day  with  a  prayer  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  then  enacts  unbelievably  hor¬ 
rible  laws. 

“Only  in  South  Africa  is  racism  en¬ 
shrined  by  statute,”  he  said. 

He  also  told  of  a  list  of  1 ,700  names  of 
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people  who,  under  no  circumstances  can 
be  quoted  in  the  press.  “Any  time  you 
interview  someone,”  Woods  said,  “you 
have  to  check  to  be  sure  your  inter¬ 
viewee  is  not  on  the  proscribed  list.” 

At  the  same  time  Woods  escaped,  his 
friend  Percy  Qoboza,  editor  of  the 
Johannesburg  World,  was  arrested  and 
is  still  in  jail.  “As  long  as  Percy  is  in 
jail,”  Woods  said,  “South  Africa  can’t 
claim  even  a  vestige  of  press  freedom. 
Press  criticism  is  okay  as  long  as  it  isn’t 
effective,  but  if  it  begins  to  have  an  ef¬ 
fect,  you  can  expect  the  secret  police. 
Editing  a  newspaper  in  South  Africa  is 
like  walking  blindfolded  through  a  mine 
field.” 

Woods  told  how,  after  he  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  had  made  their  escape,  he  had  had  to 
tell  his  small  son  that  he  wouldn’t  be 
returning  home.  “I  wish  you’d  have  told 
me  sooner.  Dad,”  the  boy  said.  “1  sure 
would  have  brought  my  skateboard.” 

Wood  also  told  of  how  his  news  staff 
had  been  harassed  by  the  police.  One 
reporter,  who  had  attended  a  rugby 
meeting,  was  seized  by  police  who 
charged  that  he  had  been  attending  a 
Communist  meeting  that  had  been  going 
on  in  the  same  building. 

“Then  there  was  a  blonde  girl  of  about 
twenty-five  who  came  to  see  me  one  day 
to  say  she  was  worried  because  she  was 
being  followed  by  the  secret  police. 
What  worried  her  most  was  the  thought 
of  what  would  happen  to  her  mother  if 
she  were  suddenly  arrested.  1  told  her 
not  to  worry  on  that  score,  at  least,  that 
if  she  were  arrested,  the  newspaper 
would  look  out  for  her  mother.  A  few 
days  later,  she  was  taken  into  custody 
and,  when  1  went  to  see  her,  she  told  me 
that  the  police  knew  all  about  our  con¬ 
versation  in  my  office.  'Be  careful  of 
talking  in  your  office,’  she  told  me. 
‘They  have  everything  you  say  under 
electric  surveillance.’  ” 

Asked  during  a  question  period  what 
the  American  press  might  do  to  help  the 
situation  in  South  Africa,  Woods  replied 
that  the  South  African  government  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  to  outside  criticism  and 
he  suggested  that,  should  any  member  of 
the  press  come  in  contact  with  any  South 
African,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would 
be  to  ask  “Why  don’t  you  release  Percy 
Qoboza”  or  “How  long  before  you  will 
release  Percy  Qoboza?” 

New  media  manager 
at  Sunoco 

Anne  Sceia  Klein  has  been  named 
manager  of  media  relations  for  the  Sun 
Company,  parent  company  of  Sunoco. 

Klein  will  be  responsible  for  handling 
news  media  activities  for  Sun  and  coor¬ 
dinating  these  activities  with  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  Prior  to  joining  Sun,  Klein  was 
an  account  executive,  corporate  and  fi¬ 
nancial,  for  The  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  a 
Philadelphia  based  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm. 
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Anderson  named 
head  of  NAB’s 
classified  dept. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  has 
named  Eric  D.  Anderson  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  its  classified  advertising 
department,  and  has  promoted  Marie 
Holland  to  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
telephone  sales  training,  according  to 
Jack  Kauffman,  president. 

Holland  and  Jane  Gilmer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  classified  advertising  sales  will 
report  to  Anderson. 

Anderson  joined  the  Bureau  last 
November  as  director  of  classified  mar¬ 
keting.  Before  that,  he  was  marketing 
manager  for  the  directory  division  of  The 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation  and 
had  been  with  that  organization  since 
1967  when  he  started  as  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  manager  of  the  industrial  guides 
division. 

Holland  has  been  with  the  Bureau 
since  September  1976  as  director  of  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  has  been  active  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  conducting  “train  the 
trainer”  workshops  for  newspaper  tele¬ 
phone  room  supervisors  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  departments.  She  was  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  New  York  Times  as  man¬ 
ager  of  telephone  classified  sales.  She 
had  joined  the  Times  in  November,  1966 
in  a  sales  capacity  and  became  a  super¬ 
visor  in  1972. 

Gilmer  joined  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  in  March.  1975  as  classified 
sales  director,  and  in  August  1976  she 
was  named  vicepresident  for  classified 
sales.  She  came  to  the  Bureau  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  where  she  was  East 
Coast  manager  of  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ing  and  where  she  has  also  held  other 
sales  and  management  positions  in  clas¬ 
sified  and  had  worked  for  the  retail  de¬ 
partment  as  a  sales  representative  and 
marketing  analyst. 


Hardee’s  to  promote 
french  fries 

An  advertising  campaign  created  by 
Benton  &  Bowles  for  Hardee’s  french 
fries  got  under  way  March  13. 

The  multi-media  effort  will  utilize  spot 
tv,  radio,  newspapers  and  outdoor,  as 
well  as  extensive  point-of-purchase 
materials  to  tell  the  story. 

The  commercials  will  be  seen  in  60 
markets  during  a  two-month  promotion. 

A  pool  of  three  radio  spots  will  be 
on-air  in  30  markets. 

Newspaper  advertising  and  outdoor 
round  out  the  media  picture.  Point-of- 
purchase  materials,  also  by  Benton  & 
Bowles,  will  be  on  view  in  the  close  to 
1000  Hardee’s  stores  in  67%  of  the  U.S. 
during  the  eight-week  fries  promotion. 
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"We  put  the  heart  of  every  system 
in  the  hands  of  every  user." 


At  Digital,  we  believe  the 
most  important  part  of  a  system 
is  the  person  that  uses  it.  So  we 
developed  a  family  of  powerful, 
flexible  video  terminals  that  let 
your  people  make  good  use  of 
their  talent,  as  well  as  our  news¬ 
paper  systems. 


“We  offer  a  terminal  for 
every  part  of  your  newspaper.” 


Different  newspaper  func¬ 
tions  require  different  terminal 
features.  That's  why  we  offer  ter¬ 
minals  specifically  designed  for 
the  jobs  you  have  to  do.  Jobs  like 
reporting.  Editing.  Class  ad  tak¬ 
ing.  And  business  applications. 

With  our  terminals,  you  can 
not  only  customize  the  system 
to  each  department,  but  to  each 
user.  And,  as  a  result,  our  text 
management  system  fits  your 
paper  because  it  was  designed 
by  you. 


“Our  VT61/t  reporter's 
terminal  is  both  an  extension 
of  and  an  aid  to  the  creative 
process.” 


It's  a  simple  yet  sophisti¬ 
cated  terminal  that  works  for 
you  by  working  with  you.  With 
the  VT61/t,  you  can  create,  re¬ 
view,  file,  retrieve  and  route 
your  stories,  all  with  typewriter 
ease  and  computer  speed. 


“Sit  at  the  keyboard  of  a 
VT71/t,  and  you're  in  command 
of  the  most  advanced  editorial 
terminal  anywhere.” 


The  VT71/t  gives  you  fea¬ 
tures  like  a  totally  interactive 
depth  estimator  right  in  the  ter¬ 
minal  that  displays  the  depth  of 
any  sentence,  paragraph,  story, 
at  the  touch  of  a  button.  Split 
screen  capability  lets  you  com¬ 
pare  two  stories  at  one  time.  Pan 
scrolling  and  large,  crisp  letters 
provide  exceptional  readability. 
The  VT71/t  also  features  a  series 
of  editing  keys  for  simple  func¬ 
tions  like  transpose  and  move, 
as  well  as  more  complex  search/ 
replace  functions.  In  addition,  it 
features  32  user-definable  keys 
which  let  you  personalize  our 
terminal  to  your  needs. 

In  short,  the  VT71/t  has 
been  designed  to  adapt  to  the 
way  you  work — instead  of  the 
other  way  around. 


loc  Ford  is  warkvti)i^  iiuvui^er  for  the  Dis^ital 
Gmi’hic  Arts  Group,  with  16  years  experience 
ill  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry. 


For  classified  advertising 
applications  on  our  CMS  or  TMS 
systems,  we  offer  a  specially 
tailored  VT61/t.  Like  our  other 
terminals,  it  features  special  keys 
for  special  jobs  like  classified 
input,  creait  checking,  pricing 
and  review.  The  VT61/t  works 
for  you  by  facilitating  user- 
denned  protected  forms,  auto¬ 
matic  ad  form  checking  and  ad 
routing.  In  total,  the  VT61/t  is 
tailored  to  deliver  the  simplicity, 
speed  and  accuracy  your  adver¬ 
tising  department  demands. 


“We  also  offer  specific 
terminals  for  specific  class  ad 
and  business  functions.” 


For  your  business  depart¬ 
ment,  we  also  offer  a  choice  of 
terminals  designed  for  business 
applications.  You  can  choose  our 
small  VT05  for  TABS-8  systems. 
Or  our  flexible  VT52  for  more 
powerful  TABS-11.  And  that 
means  you  can  choose  the 
right  terminal  for  the  job  you 
have  to  do. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  our  ter¬ 
minals  in  action,  or  if  you'd  like 
to  find  out  more  about  Graphic 
Arts  systems,  call  your  nearest 
Digital  office.  Or  call  me  direct  at 
(603)  884-5111.  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation,  Continental 
Boulevard,  Merrimack,  N.H. 
03054.  European  headquarters: 

12,  av.  des  Morgines,  1213  Petit- 
Lancy/Geneva.  In  Canada: 

Digital  Equipment  of  Canada,Ltd. 


Now  we’re  delivering 
your  daily  paper 

90%  on-time. 


Here’s  how  we’ve  improved 
the  Canadian  connection 
to  meet  your  needs ’round-the-clock 


When  you  contract  for  newsprint, 
you  want  it  there  at  a  certain  time . . . 
for  certain. 

Let’s  face  it,  that  hasn’t  always  been 
the  case  where  Canada’s  concerned. 

But  this  year  we’re  going  all  out  to 
turn  that  into  ancient  history.  And  we’re 
succeeding! 

To  Washington  and  beyond! 

CN,  Canada’s  largest  rail/road 
network,  has  teamed  up  with  our  U.S. 
neighbors  to  provide  superior  across- 
the-border  service  to  the  East  Coast 
newsprint  industry. 

Every  morning  our  special  train, 
the  “Washingtonian”,  leaves  Montreal 
with  your  newsprint  orders. 

Two  days  later  it’s  in  Washington, 
providing  fast  delivery  all  along  the 
line— to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  even 
further  south  via  connecting  railroads. 

You  can  count  on  it.  Better  equipment 
(our  high-volume  boxcars  with  the  plug- 
type  easy-moving  yellow  doors). 
Competitive  rates.  Competitive  transit 
times. 

For  instance,  all  carloads  routed  on 
the  “Washingtonian”  are  blocked 
together  for  through  movement  and 
automatically  go  the  fast  freight  route. 
With  smoother  handling,  minimum 
switching  and  humping,  reduced  car 
cycles. 


Return  with  us. 

We  want  your  business  either  way. 
Going  or  coming.  Weather  or  not. 

Now  you  can  get  extra  capacity  plus 
dependability.  No  question  about  it— 
we’re  the  most  efficient  rail  service 
available  in  either  direction.  And  that 
covers  a  lot  of  ground! 

Ask  your  CN  or  CV  Sales 
Representative  for  a  copy  of  our 
Montreal-Washington  fast-freight 
service  brochure. 

Or  contact:  J.  M.  Provost, 

National  Manager— Forest  Products, 
Canadian  National  Railways, 

P.O.  Box  8100,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada  H3C3N4. 
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If  there’s  a  better  way,  we’ll  find  it. 


Shelledy 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

Idaho's  first  statewide  judicial  evalua¬ 
tion.  We  polled  1,200  lawyers  and  had 
them  to  Judge  the  Judges — federal,  state 
and  local — in  seven  different  areas.  The 
response  was  overwhelming.  Idaho's 
lawyers  were  apparently  as  fed  up  with 
some  Judges  as  we  were.  We  sent  the 
story  and  rating  charts  on  every  single 
Judge  to  all  daily  newspapers,  television 
stations  and  both  wire  services  for  a  Joint 
release  on  a  given  Sunday.  Nearly 
everyone  went  with  the  material.  The 
smoke  still  hasn't  cleared  and  the  Judicial 
elections  are  this  August. 

And  don't  be  afraid  of  taking  the  battle 
out  of  the  debate  classes  and  into  the 
streets.  That's  where  Journalists  belong 
anyway.  That's  where  the  people  are  and 
that's  where  they  get  trampled  daily  by 
Judicial,  legislative,  executive  and  corpo¬ 
rate  ripoff  artists.  A  Judge  in  his  court¬ 
room  plays  by  his  arbitrary  rules.  Out  in 
the  street  is  a  different  story. 

Don't  count  on  shield  laws.  They  are 
only  short-term  answers  at  best.  What  a 
legislature  enacts,  it  can  amend.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  dislike  shield  laws  because  it 
somehow  gives  legislators  the  impres¬ 
sion  they  have  the  power  to  bestow  con¬ 
stitutional  rights. 

Our  fight  with  the  legislatures  and 
courts  will  get  worse  before  it  gets  bet¬ 
ter,  if  indeed  it  ever  gets  better.  Treat 
them  fairly,  but  if  they  go  for  our  Jour¬ 
nalistic  throats  we  must  take  appropriate 
counter-measures.  The  trend  now  is  to 
trim  back  press  rights.  Some  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  accept  this,  saying:  They  are 
right.  We  have  sinned.  We  should  haul 
back.  And  they  begin  looking  for  safe 
harbors  .  .  .  good  news,  happy  talk,  rep- 
ortorial  pablum. 

Good  Journalism  involves  the  report¬ 
ing  of  disagreeable,  unsettling  facts  and 
unpopular  causes.  Journalism  that  wets 
its  finger  and  sticks  it  in  the  air  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  is 
unworthy  of  the  name.  Journalism 
ceases  to  be  Journalism  when  it  marches 
to  the  loudest  drums  of  the  moment.  You 
can't  report  on  the  parade  if  you're  one 
of  the  floats. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  will  be  alone  in 
our  fight  to  protect  sources.  The  price  for 
freedoms  is  not  always  cheap,  and  you 
have  only  to  checkpress  conditions  in 
South  Africa,  the  Philippines,  in  Com¬ 
munist  nations  and  other  dictatorships  to 
assure  yourself  of  that.  But  it  does 
bother  me  that  our  own  First  Amend¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  carrying  footnotes.  I 
expect  better  of  a  nation  that  has  the 
history  of  this  one. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  fight  whatever 
battles  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  free 
and  rambunctious  press.  The  fight  will 
inspire  the  true  Journalist  and  maroon  the 
happy-talkers  and  pablum-spitters. 
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Len  R.  Small  Edgar  A.  Shipley 


Len  R.  Small  named 
editor  and  publisher 

Moiline  (111.)  Daily  Dispatch  has  a  new 
editor,  publisher  and  president. 

Len  R.  Small,  son  of  Len  H.  Small  and 
Jean  Alice  Small,  has  been  appointed 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper.  He 
Joined  the  Dispatch  in  1971  as  associate 
editor  and  has  served  as  executive  editor 
and  general  manager. 

As  publisher,  he  becomes  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Dispatch. 

Edgar  A.  Shipley,  who  has  been  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Dispatch  since  Join¬ 
ing  the  paper  in  1969,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  paper. 

President  Len  H.  Small  will  become 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  will  remain  as 
the  head  of  all  Small  newspapers  includ¬ 
ing  those  in  Moline,  Kankakee,  and 
LaPorte,  as  well  as  the  Ottawa  (111.) 
Daily  Times  and  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bulletin.  The  group  also  owns  !4 
interest  in  Family  Weekly,  of  which 
Small  is  also  chairman. 

NAPP  contact  paper 
eliminates  darkroom 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  has  introduced 
a  room  light  handling  contact  paper 
called  WaterProof  that  eliminates  the 
need  for  darkroom  processing. 

WaterProof  contact  paper  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  simply  and  rapidly  with  tap 
water  in  any  area  under  normal  room 
light  conditions.  An  18"  x  23"  sheet  can 
be  exposed,  processed  in  a  compact  au¬ 
tomatic  processor  and  ready  for  use  in 
less  than  2  minutes. 

Properties  of  the  paper  indicate  mate¬ 
rial  will  not  yellow,  shrink  with  age,  curl 
or  tear.  It  is  also  non-fluorescing  and  fea¬ 
tures  higher  density  control  with  im¬ 
proved  tonal  range. 

Compton  renames 
subsidiary  agency 

Compton  Advertising's  $16  million 
subsidiary  agency,  Cadwell/Compton, 
has  been  renamed  Cadwell  Davis  Sav¬ 
age. 

Clients  include  brands  from  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  Kronenbourg  Beer,  McNeil 
Laboratories,  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx. 
Norcliff-Thayer  Division  of  Revlon  and 
CBS  Publications. 


House  parties 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

“With  these  parties  we've  gotten  a 
certain  number  of  people  involved.  The 
parties  are  like  ‘making  the  horse  drink 
water.'  Paula  really  ‘walks'  the  guests 
through  why  they  should  read  the  Times, 
what  is  in  the  Times  and  how  they  can 
read  and  understand  the  newspaper," 
says  Nizen.  “When  she's  through,  the 
guests  know  something  about  our  writers 
and  our  features,  and  they  can  identify 
with  the  New  York  Times." 

The  Times  devised  the  circulation 
party  plan  last  September  and  by  about 
mid-March  has  thrown  about  100  parties 
for  both  men  and  women.  About  75%  of 
those  invited  to  the  parties  eventually 
subscribe. 

A  marketing  survey  is  used  to  compile 
a  guest  list  of  potential  suburban  readers, 
and  then  a  party  hostess  is  located  who 
can  coordinate  the  details. 

An  important  part  of  the  party  is  the 
orientation  Neustat  or  another  Times 
representative  gives  on  how  the  news¬ 
paper  operates,  with  emphasis  on  what 
bylines  mean,  what  happens  at  daily 
news  conferences  and  how  the  staff 
coordinates  its  work. 

Neustat  and  the  Times  promotion  de¬ 
partment  put  together  the  material  on 
what  is  billed  as  “The  Great  Times 
Party."  Neustat  wrote  the  brochure  sell¬ 
ing  groups  on  the  idea  of  holding  the 
party.  Isn't  it  about  time  someone  came 
up  with  a  fund-raising  idea  that  was  fun 
as  well  as  profitable?  .  .  .  Someone  Just 
did — the  new  New  York  Times."  is  how 
the  promotional  material  reads. 

“It's  a  good  time  for  everyone  ...  a 
great  way  to  raise  money  for  organiza¬ 
tions  of  every  size.  It's  simple  to  ar¬ 
range,  and  you  don't  ever  have  to  put  up 
any  money  to  do  it!  .  .  .  And  the  enter¬ 
tainment  is  provided  by  the  New  York 
Times,"  reads  the  brochure,  designed  to 
entice  groups  to  hold  the  parties. 

“The  best  way  to  tell  people  about  the 
new  Times  is  to  show  them.  And  the  best 
way  to  show  them  is  in  a  relaxed  party 
atmosphere.  Besides,  we  enjoy  a  good 
party  as  much  as  anyone,"  says  Neustat. 

One  of  the  most  popular  give-aways  at 
the  parties  have  been  the  “Clipits"  with 
the  New  York  Times  logo  on  them  espe¬ 
cially  made  for  clipping  selected  features 
from  the  Times. 

“Many  of  the  guests,  1  have  found." 
says  Neustat,  “have  been  amazed  how' 
the  Times  has  changed."  The  guests  get 
a  copy  of  the  Times  issued  on  the  day  of 
the  party. 

They  also  receive  “The  New  York 
Times  Guide  to  Better  Brunches."  a 
booklet  with  recipes  selected  by  Jean 
Hewitt,  who  has  been  a  home  economist 
and  food  news  reporter  for  the  Times. 
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After  careful  consideration  and  evaluatbn 


the  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier 
decided  McCain's'ln-Lire'  System 
best  suited  their 

stuffing  needs.  jS/il^  ^  . 


SQUEEZE 

ROLLERS 


STACKER 


GEORGE  SKOCIPICK,  National  Service  Manager 


After  deciding  to  completely  automate  their  Stuffing 
Operation,  the  next  decision  was  which  stuffing  sys¬ 
tem  to  select.  There  were  many  unique  considera¬ 
tions  and  special  limitations  to  ev.iluate.  Size, 
Capacity,  Cost  and  Versatility  were  some  of  the 
criteria  that  were  used  to  evaluate  available  equip¬ 
ment.  The  McCain  660  In-Line  Stuffer  was  chosen 
because  it  offered  the  most  practical  results:  Lowest 
daily  operating  cost,  reliability  and  consistency  so 
necessary  to  a  smooth,  successful  operation. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  automating  your  stuffing  op¬ 
eration,  get  the  facts  about  McCain  660.  It's  probably 
the  best  solution  for  you,  too. 

Write  for  our  brochure  today. 

^(ICCAIN 

McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

6200  West  60th  St..  Chicago.  Illinois  60638 
Tel.  (312)  586-6200  Telex  25-3772 
Cable;  McCainco  Chicago 


TO  TOP  &  BOTTOM  WRAP 
TVER  AND  LOADING  DOCK 


In  recent  months,  ^tna  has  been  blunt  in  criticizing  some  expen¬ 
sive  flaws  in  America’s  health  care  system. 

Our  bluntness  has  brought  us,  in  return,  equally  blunt  criticism 
of  ourselves: 


A  hospital  administrator  from  Illinois  says  that  Etna’s  own 


insurance  plans  have  encouraged  overuse  of  hospitals— since  we 
pay  for  some  procedures  only  when  the  insured  person  is  hospital¬ 
ized,  even  though  out-patient  treatment  might  cost  less.  (He’s  right 
Some  plans  do  ^s.  need  to  work  harder  to  change  them]) 
Several  doctors  asked  how  we  could  claim  to  “give  consumers 
a  stake  in  holding  down  costs”  when  we’re  still  selling  health 
insurance  that  has  little  or  no  deductible] 

Another  physician  says  that  skyrocketing  malpractice  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  have  forced  him  to  increase  the  chaises  to  his 
patients] 

Another  accuses  vEtna  of  “scapegoatism”  and  “kicking  the 
dog]’  and  a  hospital  representative  contends  “you  attack  us!” 

To  these  last  charges  we  plead  “not  guilty.”  Our  criticism  is 
aimed  at  the  health  care  system  and  not  at  doctors  or  hospitals— 
although  all  participants  (including  ^tna)  must  share  some  respon¬ 
sibility.  Most  worthwhile  changes  in  society  bring  with  them  strong 
disagreements  and  public  debate.  Slowing  ^e  runaway  costs  of  this 
system  needs  open  discussion  now.  £tna  will  keep  focusing  on  the 
flaws  we  see.  And  we’ll  keep  welcoming— and  responding  to— the 
views  of  those  who  disagree  with  us  most  strongly. 


^tna 

insurance  to  be  afforaaMe. 


•In  the  last  few  years  we’ve  ^Jhis  is  also  true.  Although  ^An  increase,  starting  in  the  wrote  along  these  lines:  “/Etna, 
intensified  our  efforts  to  correct  /Etna  has  been  stressing  the  early  1970’s.  in  the  number  and  being  a  large  company,  can 
this  imbalance:  /Etna  health  in-  value  of  deductibles  and  co-insur-  size  of  liability  suits  caught  in-  afford  to  take  pages  in  national 
surance  plans  are  covering  more  ance  since  the  mid-1950’s,  the  surers  by  surprise,  and  drasti-  magazines  and  push  its  opin- 
and  more  kinds  of  out-patient  physicians’  criticism  is  fair:  we  cally  forced  up  premiums  to  cover  ions;  1,  as  a  private  practitioner 
care.  Examples:  Post-hospital  are  still  writing  insurance  plans  legal  costs,  court  awards  and  out-  of  medicine,  obviously  cannot!’ 
convalescent  facilities  (since  that  have  no  deductibles  for  hos-  of-court  settlements.  Part  of  the  This  advertisement  is  a  recogni- 
1969);  free-standing  ambulatory  pital  charges.  The  pressure  to  solution, /Etna  believes,  is  to  re-  tion  of  that  point  of  view.  But  we 
surgical  centers  (since  1973);  pre-  “give  the  customer  what  he  form  an  increasingly  dis-torted  don’t  think  that  any  of  us  in¬ 
admission  testing  (experimen-  wants’’ is  a  constant  in  business,  tort  law  system. This  is  a  subject  volved  in  the  health  care  system 
tally  since  1970  — now  being  /Etna,  like  most  insurers,  has  as  controversial  and  important  can  afford  to  overlook  our  own 
extended  nationally);  and  post-  given  in  to  it  too  many  times  as  the  health  care  system  itself,  contribution  to  the  problem.  Each 
hospital  home  health  care  already  when  it  may  not  have  been  in  so-  -iln  response  to  our  earlier  ad-  of  us  should  give  some  criticism, 
available  in  many  plans.  ciety’s  long-term  interest.  vertisements,  several  doctors  take  some— a«d act  on  d. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Henry  L.  Savage,  jn.  Public  Relations,  /Etna  Life  &  Casualty, 
151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT  06156, Telephone  (203)  273-6545, 


/Etna  Life  &  Casualty, 
151  Farmington  Avenue, 
Hartford,  CT  06156 


LI  FE&  CASUALTY 


Radio  man  gives 
newspaper  editor 
some  editing  tips 

Newspapers  should  capitalize  on  what 
broadcast  news  cannot  do,  according  to 
Ted  Landphair,  news  and  public  affairs 
manager  of  WMAL  radio  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Landphair  told  a  journalism  seminar  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
March  3  that  broadcasting's  limitations 
leave  openings  for  newspapers.  He  urged 
editors  at  the  session  to  step  up  their 
search  for  people-oriented  articles,  put  a 
premium  on  followup  stories  and  place  a 
crack  reporter  on  the  agriculture  beat. 

His  other  suggestions,  however, 
reopened  a  familiar  argument  among 
newspaper  editors  today:  should  news¬ 
papers  move  to  shorter  stories,  meeting 
headon  the  “headline  service”  competi¬ 
tion  of  broadcast  news,  or  should  they 
turn  to  longer,  in-depth  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures  which  radio  and  television  cannot 
do  as  well? 

Landphair  told  editors  they  should 
shorten  their  editorials,  eliminate  or 
shorten  stories  that  are  so  long  they  must 
be  continued  on  another  page,  hire  a 
local  editorial  page  cartoonist,  boost 
sports  coverage  dramatically,  try  for 


younger  readers  with  “lifestyle”  sec¬ 
tions,  and  hire  an  “eloquent”  columnist 
for  bright,  “over-the-coffee”  reading. 

These  last  suggestions  brought  a  re¬ 
joinder  from  Graham  Hovey,  the  State 
Department  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times.  “What  you’re  really  prescribing 
for  us  is  more  show-biz,”  he  told  Land¬ 
phair.  Difficult  stories  need  space  to  tell, 
Hovey  argued,  and  if  broadcasting  can’t 
do  it  and  newspapers  won’t,  “Who  is 
going  to  cover  the  complicated  stuff  that 
affects  ordinary  people?”  he  asked. 

Landphair  said  he  would  stand  by  his 
suggestions,  and  added,  “I  don’t  think 
anything  I’ve  said  is  inconsistent  with 
quality  journalism.” 

Two  other  news  broadcasters,  both 
from  Wisconsin,  added  their  own  sugges¬ 
tions  to  Landphair’s  list. 

Wayne  Godsey,  news  editor  of  WTMJ 
radio  and  television  in  Milwaukee,  noted 
that  specialized  and  community  cover¬ 
age  are  often  elusive  for  broadcast  news. 
“We  are  forced  to  do  a  very  general  sort 
of  reporting  on  general  issues  of  interest 
to  the  general  public,”  he  said.  “We  tend 
to  be  very  bland.” 

Ruth  Ann  Heeter,  news  director  of 
WOSH  radio  in  Oshkosh,  said  a  small- 
staffed  radio  news  department  can’t  do 
much  investigative  reporting.  “You  have 
the  staff  to  go  out  and  do  the  investiga¬ 
tive  stories,”  she  told  the  editors.  She 
added,  “Unfortunately,  I  don’t  see  the 


newspapers  doing  that.” 

The  two-day  seminar,  offered  under 
the  title  “Editing  for  a  Changing  Soci¬ 
ety,”  also  focused  on  the  use  of  reader¬ 
ship  surveys  to  improve  the  editorial 
product. 

On  Thursday,  Maxwell  McCombs,  re¬ 
search  advisor  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  told  the 
editors  they  should  develop  a  research 
strategy  that  will  answer  the  questions 
they  need  answered.  Too  many  news¬ 
papers  go  into  reader  surveys  with  no 
clear  idea  of  what  they  want  to  know, 
said  McCombs,  who  is  Snow  Professor 
of  Communications  Research  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

McCombs  declined  to  get  into  the  rela¬ 
tive  health  of  morning  vs.  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers,  an  issue  brought  into  the  limelight 
with  the  closing  March  4  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Chicago  Daily  News.  “No  one’s 
really  looked  at  that  whole  question,” 
he  said.  “I  don’t  want  to  add  any 
more  myths  to  the  ones  already  out 
there.” 

Application  then  followed  theory  as 
James  M.  Ragsdale,  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  told 
how  his  50,000-circulation  paper  used 
survey  results  to  change  the  paper. 

“Local  news  was  what  they  were  most 
interested  in  reading,”  Ragsdale  quoted 
the  survey,  so  the  Standard-Times  freed 
more  prime  space  for  local  news  and 
added  a  fourth  edition  for  more 
specialized  area  coverage.  It  also 
brightened  its  six-column  format  and 
added  local  photographs  because  of  what 
the  survey  showed  about  the  tastes  of 
younger  readers. 

Free  papers  find 
high  readership 

Do  people  read  free  newspapers? 

A  new  piece  of  evidence  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  was  added  with  the  results  of  an 
audience  study  conducted  for  Post 
Newspapers,  the  suburban  ring  of  12  free 
papers  around  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Carl  J. 
Nelson  Research  Inc.  of  Chicago. 

Even  Nelson  was  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
sults  which  showed  that  969f  of  the 
“chief  marketers”  responding  received 
the  paper  regularly  and  91%  of  the  total 
sample  read  their  Post  regularly. 

The  Post  controlled  circulation  deliv¬ 
ery  goes  to  242,275  dwelling  units.  The 
papers  are  owned  by  Post  Corp.,  based 
in  Appleton,  Wise. 

Other  key  findings  showed  readership 
of  local  news  at  94%;  Ann  Landers,  83%; 
classified  ads,  83%;  opinion  page,  84% 
and  food  news,  91%. 

John  Torinus  Jr.,  general  manager, 
said  the  results  agreed  with  the  recent 
findings  on  the  free  community  papers  in 
the  St.  Louis  area.  The  St.  Louis  survey, 
done  in  conjunction  with  United  States 
Suburban  Press  Inc.,  showed  73%  read¬ 
ership  of  suburban  papers. 
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Sta-Hi  News-1raa 


This  nameplate  identifies  our  completely  automated  Sta-Hi 
bundle  distribution  system,  a  product  of  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  presses  and  newspaper  production  equip¬ 
ment  ...  a  single  source  supplier  of  pre-press,  pressroom 
and  mailroom  equipment  and  systems.  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  Products,  Rockwell  International, 
8  Capitol  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  03060.  Phone:  603/883-3311. 
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There’s  a  better  idea  than  messy,  time-consuming 
paste  up.  It’s  called  area  composition— setting  text 
and  display  type  in  position. 

We  have  three  different  families  of  equipment  that 
produce  area  composition  quickly  and  economically. 
One  of  them  is  sure  to  fit  your  needs  exactly,  as  well 
as  your  budget.  Most  likely  it  will  cut  your  paste  up 
time  in  half. 

Whether  you’re  setting  type  with  one  of  theirs  or 
one  of  ours,  you  should  see  this  idea  in  action.  It’s  a 

^^1  compugraphic 

80  Industn.'il  Wav,  Wilminqton, 
Massachusetts  01887  /  (617)  944  6555 


totally  cost-effective  way  of  producing  your  paper 
and  expanding  your  business.  So  hang  up  your  wax- 
er  and  send  in  the  coupon. 


Present  Circulation  _ 

□  Tabloid 
_ %T< 

My  display  equipment  is:  _ 


_ Page  Count 

□  Broad  Sheet 
_ %  Display 


Area  Code  Telephone 


Mail  to:  Tom  Walker,  Compugraphic  Corporation 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


"Media  and  the  Law"  conference 
speakers  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  included  from  left: 
Nashville  Banner  editor  Ken  Morrell, 
Watergate  Judge  John  J.  Sirica; 
former  CBS  news  president  and  Ford 
Foundation  adviser  Fred  Friendly; 
Watergate  prosecutor  James  F.  Neal, 
and  Nashville  Tennessean  publisher 
John  Seigenthaler.  The  conference 
was  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  Vanderbilt  University  and  the 
Tennessean. 

Gore  Newspapers  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun 
Sentinel,  has  announced  several  editorial 
department  promotions:  Robert  E. 
Pi  AisTED,  from  managing  editor  to  editor 
of  the  Sun  Sentinel;  Steve  Seplocha, 
from  city  editor  of  the  News  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Sun  Sentinel;  John  De- 
Groot,  from  feature  editor  to  city  editor 
of  the  Sun  Sentinel.  William  A.  Mullen, 
Sun  Sentinel  editor,  will  undertake  a 
special  assignment. 

* 

Stephen  B.  Jacob,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Indiana  Daily  Student, 
Bloomington — named  assistant  editor  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette; 
Roger  L.  Mosher,  systems  editor — 
appointed  associate  editor;  Daniei.  J. 
Lehmann,  copy  editor — news  editor; 
Larry  J.  Hayes,  chief  editorial  writer — 
opinion  page  editor. 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE  WITH  WHAT 
GOES  ON  IN  AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


(Published  every  second  Friday) 

The  oldest  established  best-known  and 
largest  circulating  newspaper  in  the 
communications  industry. 
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Ian  H.  H.  Smith — appointed  director 
of  marketing-facsimile  products  by 
United  Press  International.  He  will  be 
responsible  primarily  for  marketing  of 
UPl  telephoto  transmitters  and  receivers 
in  the  non-newspaper  field  but  will  also 
assist  in  marketing  with  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations.  Since  1968,  he  has 
been  chairman  of  Measuring  Instruments 
Controls,  representing  three  British  en¬ 
gineering  companies. 

*  ♦  * 

Vincent  J.  Manno.  media  broker  and 
consultanf.  New  Canaan,  Connecticut — 
joined  recently  by  Gerald  D.  Reilly, 
Greenwich,  who  has  been  vicepresident- 
manager  of  the  newspaper  marketing 
operations  of  Domtar  Ltd.  for  the  United 
States. 

^  bit  ifc 

Ed  Luedtke — named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Observer 
from  the  Corpus  Christie  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times,  where  he  was  national  advertising 
and  key  accounts  manager.  Earlier  he 
was  with  the  Oklahoma  Journal,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jack  Gregg,  former  city  editor,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune — named 
to  the  newly  created  post  of  om¬ 
budsman.  Walter  Miller — from  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Richard  Sullivan — from 
news  editor  to  executive  news  editor. 
Bedel  Mack — from  assistant  news  editor 
to  news  editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Penick,  from  UPl  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Cleveland  to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram. 

In  other  changes  at  the  Chronicle- 
Telegram; 

Cynthia  Roberts — from  the  Cuyahoga 
County  bureau  to  the  Accent  section. 

Cari,  Remensky — from  Cuyahoga 
Bureau  to  general  assignment.  Judy 
JoHN-soN — from  Accent  to  Cuyahoga  and 
Steve  Fogarty,  former  reporter  for  radio 
station  WEOL — to  Cuyahoga  bureau. 


Circulation  staff 
training 

can  make  all 
the  difference  .  .  . 
when  it’s  (done  by  a  pro. 


^Robf^ed 

1815  Independence 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48104 
313/665-9632 


Philadelphia's  mayor  Frank  Rizzo 
sent  along  two  bowls  for  presentation 
during  a  Montreal  party  honoring  vet¬ 
eran  Canadian  journalist  Jacques 
Beauchamp  (right),  now  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Philadelphia  Journal.  For  37 
years  Beauchamp  reported  on  the 
sports  world  for  the  Journal  de 
Montreal  before  moving  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  last  November.  The  gift  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Natt  S.  Getlin  (left), 
vicepresident  of  the  Journal  to 
Beauchamp  and  to  Journal  publisher 
Pierre  Peladeau  (center). 

Joe  B.  McAdams,  vicepresident  of  op¬ 
erations  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times — 
named  executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Thomas  M.  Tallarico, 
vicepresident-finance — takes  on  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  as  assistant  general 
manager.  Since  Joining  the  company  in 
1973,  McAdams  has  served  as 
vicepresident-production,  assistant 
production  manager  and  composing 
room  superintendent.  Tallarico  joined 
Field  Enterprises  in  1975  as  controller, 
newspaper  division.  Previously,  he  had 
been  with  the  Chicago  office  of  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co. 

♦  *  ♦ 

New  assignments  for  local  news  de¬ 
partment  staffers  at  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quire  include: 

James  P.  Delaney,  an  assistant  city 
editor — to  investigative  reporter.  Kerry 
Klumpe,  politics  reporter — to  weekend 
coordinator,  an  assistant  city  editor  posi¬ 
tion  with  responsibility  for  the  Sunday 
and  Monday  editions  of  Metro  Today. 

John  Kiesewetter — from  suburban 
news  staff  to  suburban  coordinator,  an 
assistant  city  editor  position  responsible 
for  expanding  suburban  news  coverage. 

Delaney  replaces  the  late  Gerald 
White,  who  died  February  15  following  a 
long  illness.  Succeeding  Delaney  is  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  John  Chace,  who  now  has 
responsibility  as  night-side  assistant  city 
editor. 

^  ^ 

Dave  Rood — named  editor  of  the  Es- 
canaba  Reporter  and  Delta  Reporter, 
Gladstone,  Michigan.  He  formerly  was 
editor  of  the  Escanaba  Daily  Press  and 
currently  news  director  of  WKZY-FM 
radio,  Escanaba.  He  will  continue  as  an 
editor  and  news  consultant  for  KOZY-97 
radio. 
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Jim  Murray,  Los  Angeles  Times  sports 
columnist — chosen  the  nation’s  best 
sportswriter  of  the  year  for  the  1 1th  con¬ 
secutive  year  by  the  National  Sportscas- 
ters  and  Sportswriters  Association.  He 
has  won  the  award  13  times  and  will  be 
inducted  into  the  group’s  Hall  of  Fame 
April  4  in  Salisbury,  N.C. 

*  *  * 

Willard  Christine — to  join  the  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Racing  Associations  staff  April 
3  and  take  over  duties  of  John  I.  Day, 
who,  after  34  years  as  assistant  to  the 
administrative  head,  is  retiring  July  1. 
Christine  was  sports  editor  and  colum¬ 
nist  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  prior 
to  taking  over  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Lakelands  Racing  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Commodore  Downs,  Fairview,  Pa. 

*  * 

Frank  D.  Murphy — named  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Law  Bulletin  from 
news  editor  and  managing  editor  upon 
retirement  of  Clinton  Loomis  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  Murphy  has  been  news  editor 
and  managing  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  Murphy — to  reporter.  Commod¬ 
ity  News  Services  New  York  bureau, 
from  reporter,  American  Metal  Market, 
Washington  bureau. 

CoLEEN  Geraghty — to  reporter.  Com¬ 
modity  News  Services  Washington 
bureau,  from  the  New  York  bureau. 

^  itt  Hn 

Phil  deMontmollin — named  to  newly 
created  post  of  assistant  to  the 
vicepresidents/operations  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.  and  will  move 
from  Macon,  Georgia,  where  he  has  been 
vicepresident  of  sales  and  marketing  for 
the  Macon  Telegraph  and  News.  De¬ 
Montmollin  began  his  career  at  the 
Miami  Herald  in  1959  and  was  sales 
promotion  manager  when  he  went  to 
Macon  in  1971  as  ad  director. 

*  *  * 

Three  executives  of  the  Morristown 
(Tenn.)  Citizen  Tribune  have  been 
promoted — Pete  Prince,  managing 
editor — to  executive  editor:  R.  B.  Smith 
111,  advertising  director — to  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Lakeway  Publishers,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Tribune  and  5  middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  weeklies;  Reece  Sexton — from 
classified  advertising  manager  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Kent  Heithholt — joined  the  Nashville 
Banner  as  a  sportswriter.  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  a  sportswriter  with  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  and  is  a  1975 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  ♦ 

Alan  A.  Hirsch — named  circulation 
business  manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Company,  with  the 
newly-created  post  having  responsibility 
for  analyzing  present  systems  and  finan¬ 
cial  controls.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
corporate  staff. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Press  Company  has 
announced  six  new  executive  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  circulation  department,  af¬ 
fecting  both  the  Press  and  Post-Gazette: 

Louis  A.  Williams — from  circulation 
manager  of  the  Post-Gazette  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Press.  Richard  J. 
Welsh — from  vicepresident  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Valley  News  Dis¬ 
patch,  Tarentum — to  circulation  manager 
of  the  Post-Gazette.  Thomas  G.  Herr¬ 
mann — from  circulation  office  and  sys¬ 
tems  manager  to  circulation  operations 
manager.  John  P.  Ward— from  garage  and 
truck  manager  to  transportation  manager. 
Joseph  E.  McKinney  from  circlation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press  to  assistant  to  the 
transportation  manager.  Kenneth  F. 
Schmid  from  assistant  garage  and  truck 
manager  to  manager. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  R.  Kellagher — appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Bridgewater 
(N.J.)  Courier-News.  He  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manager  since  1975  and 
previously  with  the  Doylestown  (Pa.)  In¬ 
telligencer. 

*  ♦  * 

Michael  B.  Smith — to  new  editorial 
writer  for  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times, 
succeeding  George  P.  Crist,  Jr,  the 
editorial  writer  for  10  years  who  ac¬ 
cepted  a  new  position  in  Wisconsin. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Three  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc.  staffers  in  Texas  received  top 
awards  in  the  state’s  Headliners  Club: 
Al  Carter,  Corpus  Christi  Caller — best 
sports  writer;  Pete  Silva,  Corpus  Christi 
Caller — best  feature  picture;  Katricia 

Cochran,  Wichita  Falls  Times  dc 

Record-News — named  headline  writer  of 
the  year. 

*  *  * 

Bryce  McIntyre,  managing  editor  of 
the  Morning  Lisbon  (Ohio)  Morning 
Journal — appointed  lecturer  in  the 
School  of  Communicative  Arts  and 
Humanities  at  California  Polytechnic 
State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
McIntyre  is  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  and  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix. 

^ 

Robby  Trammell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer — 
appointed  manager  of  the  Seminole 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Gearhart,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade — named  editor 
of  the  Blade’s  Sunday  Toledo  Magazine. 
Cheryl  Lutz,  reporter,  and  Mike  Tres- 
sler,  editor  of  Toledo  Magazine — 
appointed  assistant  city  editors.  Judy 
Tarjanyi,  reporter — to  city  desk  re¬ 
write. 

*  9k  ^ 

O’Lene  Stone,  with  the  San  Antonio 
Light  nearly  six  years — promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 


William  Warmuth,  who  spent  40 
years  in  advertising  and  promotion  at 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  stands  next  to 
his  painting  of  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
D-Wis.  Warmuth  retired  last  month 
from  the  Journal  to  launch  a  full-time 
career  in  portrait  painting  and  teach¬ 
ing.  Many  of  his  paintings  from  the 
past  25  years  already  hang  in  promi¬ 
nent  homes  and  businesses  in  the 
midwest. 

Bracey  Cami'bell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Na.shville  Banner — to  supervisor  of 
the  news  and  information  section  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Sunday  School  Board’s 
office  of  communications  in  Nashville. 
Campbell  is  president-elect  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors’  Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Richard  C.  Si  bber — appointed  to  the 
new  position  of  market  research  manager 
of  the  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.  He  was  most  recently 
editor  of  the  Morning  Call's  North¬ 
ampton  County  edition  and  first  began 
with  the  newspapers  in  1966  as  general 
assignment  reporter. 

:k  4:  9k 

Ai.i  red  F.  Riiter.  Jr.,  corporate  con¬ 
troller  of  Landmark  Communications 
Inc. — elected  a  vicepresident  of  the  firm. 
Before  joining  Landmark  in  1976,  he  was 
with  Goodman  &  Co.,  Norfolk  account¬ 
ing  firm,  and  earlier  was  a  naval  officer 
on  the  staff  of  NATO’s  Supreme  Allied 
Command  in  Norfolk. 

Warren  Waison — named  news  editor 
of  the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Daily  Times 
from  sports  editor.  He  replaces  Dave 
Cohen — now  with  the  Boston  Globe. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


James  O.  Long,  assistant  public  rela-  Bill  Adams — ^joined  the  Hawaii 
tions  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Tribune  Herald  Hilo,  as  news  editor.  He 
Company — promoted  to  public  relations  previously  was  city  editor  of  Hobbs 
manager.  .  (N.M.)  Flare. 

Patrick  Oster,  correspondent  for  the  Eillie  Schettino,  freelance  writer  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times'  Washington  researcher — appointed  theatre  reviewer/ 
bureau — promoted  to  chief.  Oster,  who  reporter  for  the  New  York  office  of 
joined  the  bureau  last  February,  has  a  T.G.I.F.,  Entertainment/Casting  maga- 
law  degree  from  Cornell  University  and  zine,  Hollywood, 
spent  two  years  as  associate  editor  for 
legal  affairs  with  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report. 

♦  ♦  * 

Recipients  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  1978  Chancellor's  Awards  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism — 

Morris  H.  Rubin  and  Mary  Sheridan  Ru-  Michaei.  Chartier — to  sports  editor, 
BIN.  emeritus  publisher  and  managing  East  Hartford  (Conn.)  Leader  succeed- 
editor  of  The  Progressive  magazine;  ing  Bill  Winters,  resigned. 

Graham  Hovey,  state  department  corre-  *  *  * 

spondent  for  the  New  York  Times;  and  Keith  Appleton,  former  general  man- 
Bradley  S.  Greenberg,  communications  ager  of  the  Lewisville  (Tex.)  News-Ad- 
professor  at  Michigan  State  University,  vertiser — named  group  sales  manager  for 

*  *  *  the  Denton  Publishing  Co.  newspaper 

James  P.  Forkan,  senior  editor-broad-  properties  in  three  Texas  Towns — 

cast.  Advertising  Age,  New  York —  Denton,  Lewisville,  and  Grapevine, 

named  to  additional  post  of  eastern  *  *  ♦ 

editor,  American  Collector,  a  consumer  Glenn  Rea,  formerly  with  Hood 
monthly  publication.  Forkan  worked  for  County  News,  Granbury,  Tex. — named 
United  Press  International  for  several  advertising  manager  of  the  SnvJcr  (Tex.) 
years  until  late  1%8.  Daily  News. 


Shav  Glick,  Los  Angeles  Times — 
named  winner  of  the  Henry  T.  McLe- 
more  Motorsports  Press  Award.  Glick 
has  covered  motorsports  for  the  Times 
since  1969. 


Tony  Catella,  veteran  Associated 
Press  newsman  and  executive,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  Press  As¬ 
sociation  for  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
wholly  owned  commercial  subsidiary 
of  the  AP  providing  various  services  to 
private  business  and  government 
agencies.  Catella  will  be  responsible 
for  sales  of  AP's  Washington  City  Wire 
to  businesses  and  government  agen¬ 
cies.  He  was  responsible  for  origina¬ 
tion  of  the  city  wire  nearly  40  years 
ago  and  has  been  an  AP  broadcast 
executive  since  1967. 

James  Williams — joined  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Star  Ledger.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press. 


James  Danek,  personnel  manager  of 
the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times — named 
personnel  director  of  the  newspaper 
group  Post  Corp.,  Appleton,  Wis. 
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Caroline  Chamblin,  former  faculty 
member  at  Amarillo  College — to  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
News-Globe. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  Crowder,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Marble  Falls  (Tex.)  Highlander — named 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald. 


Richard  R.  Kelley,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  since  1970 — promoted  to  circulation 
director,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
succeeding  Frank  J.  Heinrich — retired. 
J.  Ronald  Murdock,  production 
manager — appointed  production  direc¬ 
tor. 


Wilson  F.  Minor,  editor  of  tne 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Capital  Reporter — 
awarded  the  1977  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy 
Award  for  Courage  in  Journalism.  Minor 
will  be  honored  by  Southern  Illinois 
University's  School  of  Journalism  for 
reporting  that  has  triggered  death 
threats,  repeated  vandalism  of  his  pa¬ 
per's  office,  a  cross-burning  by  nightrid- 
ers  and  a  continuing  advertising  boycott. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


‘Build  special  sections  with  co-op”  says  Kess 


Steve  Kess,  marketing  v.p.  for  Metro 
Associated  Services,  Inc.  has  his  eye 
focussed  on  the  billion  or  more  of  un¬ 
spent  co-op  ad  dollars.  He  feels  much  of 
this  lucre  can  find  its  way  into  newspaper 
coffers  if  ad  directors  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  go  after  it.  Virtually  all  of  the 
15  special  sections  that  Metro  sends  to 
its  clients  each  year,  along  with  the 
Champion  Spark  Plug  and  ‘The  Great 
Outdoors'  which  goes  to  non-clients  as 
well  have  built-in  co-op  advertising  op¬ 
portunities  that  are  there  for  the  taking. 

In  his  talk  before  the  recent  NACON 
meeting  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  in  his 
appearance  before  other  newspaper 
groups  Kess  has  laid  down  10  elements 
to  develop  a  co-op  marketing  plan  for 
newspapers: 

1 .  Establish  a  coordinator  to  evaluate 
co-op  dollars  available  for  specific  mer¬ 
chandise  by  researching  national  co-op 
programs.  This  information  must  be  im¬ 
parted  to  dll  your  classified  and  retail 
sales  staff. 

2.  Develop  an  awareness  by  your  en¬ 
tire  sales  staff  of  the  concept  of  selling 
single  advertiser  co-op  advertisements  to 
their  regular  accounts. 

3.  Keep  all  co-op  information  up  to 
date  and  accessible  to  your  entire  sales 
staff. 

4.  Support  your  co-op  sales  effort 
through  reinforcement  by  publisher,  ad 
manager  and  ad  director. 

5.  Recognize  the  total  potential  of 
co-op  available  within  your  market. 

6.  Organize  your  co-op  information  by 
industry,  product  group,  type  of  retailer, 
etc.  Also,  list  the  priority  of  the 
categories  according  to  the  most  likely  to 
be  used,  etc. 

7.  Are  there  sales  incentives  within 
your  compensation  program  to  stimulate 
co-op  sales  efforts? 

8.  Create  a  co-op  presentation  that 
can  be  used  to  train  your  sales  staff  and 
at  the  same  time  present  to  advertisers  so 
that  they  understand  the  full  benefit  of 
using  their  available  co-op  funds.  Try  to 
obtain  co-op  testimonials  from  retailers 
and/or  sales  representatives  of  national 
manufacturers  who  have  had  co-op  suc¬ 
cess  with  your  publication. 

9.  Truinhifi — Establish  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  explain  carefully  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  company's  co-op  program  and 
its  marketing  guidelines. 

10.  Co-op  coordination — Contact 
sales  representatives  working  within 
your  area  from  national  manufacturers, 
and  obtain  their  co-op  program  and,  if 
possible,  account  dollar  availability.  If 
this  is  impossible,  contact  the  national 
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manufacturer  or  district  sales  and/or 
marketing  manager  for  this  information. 

Kess  believes  that  Metro's  special  sec¬ 
tions  which  appeal  to  a  particular  interest 
such  as  ‘Home  Improvement',  ‘Spring 
Fashion',  ‘Back  to  School'  or  the  current 
‘The  Great  Outdoors'  can  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  stimulate  the  use  of  co-op 
funds  by  both  regular  advertisers  as  well 
as  new  ones.  Each  section  bears  with  it 
ready  made  ads,  approved  by  the  various 
manufacturers  for  co-op,  which  make  it 
simple  for  the  newspaper  representative 
to  show  and  sell .  In  many  cases  complete 
information  about  the  terms  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer's  co-op  program  is  included 
with  the  Metro  package  which  is  not  an 
inconsiderable  advantage  as  the  average 
retailer  generally  has  either  tossed  out 
the  manufacturer's  co-op  information  or 
can't  lay  his  hands  on  it.  Names  of  ven¬ 
dor  contacts  are  also  supplied. 

The  Metro  executive  sees  special  sec¬ 
tions  as  a  fine  entry  for  new  advertisers. 
To  add  to  their  appeal  to  the  advertiser 
and  to  the  reader  the  company  provides 
related  editorial  matter  including  full 
color  art  for  the  covers  that  comes  with 
color  separations.  “A  new  advertiser's 
successful  experience  with  a  special  sec¬ 
tion,”  Kess  told  E  &  P,”  is  frequently 
the  basis  for  a  solid  contract.” 

‘‘An  organized  special  section  in  a 
newspaper,”  Kess  notes,  “has  greater 
retention  value  and  serves  the  reader  by 
providing  him  with  information  he  needs 
to  buy  the  merchandise  relating  to  his 
special  interest.” 

The  long  standing  Champion  Car  Car 
special  which  runs  twice  a  year  rings  up 
the  largest  number  of  participating 
newspapers,  an  average  of  over  800  per 
issue  last  year.  The  ‘Outdoors'  special, 
follows  in  popularity  with  586  newspap¬ 
ers  involved  in  last  year's  llth  annual 
effort.  Providing  additional  impetus  to 
the  use  of  ads  in  the  ‘Outdoors'  section 
which  is  scheduled  for  this  Spring,  par¬ 
ticipating  manufacturers  such  as 
Coachmen  Industries,  International 
Harvester,  Eastman  Kodak,  etc.  are 
utilizing  their  internal  communications 
facilities,  via  mail  and  through  their  reps 
and  jobbers  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  retailers  to  join  the  promotion. 

“With  909^  of  the  manufacturer  spon¬ 
sors  of  “The  Great  Outdoors”  providing 
co-op  programs,”  Kess  said,  “here  is  an 
opportunity  for  newspapers  to  put  co-op 
theory  into  practice.  Some  newspapers 
ran  sections  as  large  as  32  pages  last 
year.  That's  taking  a  pretty  good  bite  of 
co-op-which  much  of  the  advertising  rep¬ 
resented.” 


Purcell  named  VP 
of  ad  group 

Robert  Purcell  is  named  vicepresident 
and  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  advertising 
division  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

Currently,  he  is  handling  the  staff 
work  of  the  Educational  Foundation,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com¬ 
mittee.  the  Education,  Employment  and 
Development  Committee,  and  the  Re¬ 
search  Committee. 

Purcell  will  also  be  responsible  for 
New  York  staff  assistance  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Relations  Committee,  Improv¬ 
ing  Advertising  Committee,  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Legal  Affairs. 

Chet  LaRoche  has  resigned  from  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

LaRoche  joined  the  4A  staff  in  1971, 
and  served  as  an  assistant  to  John 
Crichton,  who  died  recently.  LaRoche 
handled  public  relations  for  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  was  active  in  government  af¬ 
fairs. 

In  a  letter,  dated  February  24,  to  act¬ 
ing  president,  William  R.  Hesse, 
LaRoche  said  that  “With  the  search  con¬ 
tinuing  for  a  new  president,  it  now  seems 
to  me  resigning  from  the  A. A. A. A. 
staff  is  appropriate.” 

Hesse  in  a  memo  to  the  4A  staff  said 
“Chet  leaves  with  our  good  will,  admira¬ 
tion  and  best  wishes.  .  .  .” 

4.3%  increase  in  use 
of  newsprint 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  822,000  tons  in  January,  a 
4.3%  increase  compared  with  January 
1977,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reported.  Consump¬ 
tion  for  January  1977  was  788,000  tons. 
There  were  5  Sundays  in  both  January 
1978  and  1977. 

For  the  12  months  in  1977,  total  esti¬ 
mated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  was 
10,237,000  tons,  compared  with 
9.61 1,000  tons  in  the  12  months  of  1976. 
This  is  an  increase  of  6.5%  . 

Anderman  to  manage 
CWO&O  in  Detroit 

William  Anderman  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O' Mara,  and  Ormsbee  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  Detroit  office.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  L.  Scolaro,  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Anderman  has  been  with  CWO&O 
since  1973.  Prior  to  joining  the  company, 
he  was  Detroit  office  manager  of  Family 
Weekly,  and  also  managed  the  Detroit 
office  of  another  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  firm. 
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station  swap 
approved  by 
FCC,  5-to-2 

Washington  Star  publisher  Joe  L. 
Allbritton's  swap  of  WJLA-tv  in 
Washington  for  KOCO-tv  in  Oklahoma 
City  last  week  (March  9)  again  won  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

The  vote  was  again  5-to-2,  with  Com¬ 
missioners  Joseph  Fogarty  and  Tyrone 
Brown  dissenting. 

Under  the  transaction,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  broadcasting, 
Allbritton  would  also  receive  $55  million 
worth  of  non-voting  preferred  stock  is¬ 
sued  by  Combined  Communications 
Corp.  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  present  owner 
of  KOCO. 

Fogarty  and  Brown  dissented  last 
week  on  the  grounds  that  Allbritton, 
owner  of  Washington  Star  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  would  continue  to  have  an 
ownership  interest  in  7  television  sta¬ 
tions  owned  by  Combined,  even  though 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  say  in 
how  they  or  Combined  are  run. 

The  FCC  originally  approved  the  deal 
in  January,  saying  they  were  approving 
the  unusual  arrangement  because  the  in¬ 
come  for  the  preferred  stock  was  to  be 
used  to  keep  The  Star  newspaper  operat¬ 
ing  until  it  could  be  returned  to  a  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

The  deal  had  been  opposed  by  4 
Washington  citizen  groups  which  con¬ 
tended  Allbritton  did  not  give  them  or  a 
minority  purchaser  an  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bid  on  the  station.  The  FCC 
rejected  that  argument,  however. 

Shortly  after  the  original  FCC  ap¬ 
proval,  Allbritton  announced  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  the  Star  to  Time  Inc.  for  $20  million 
plus  the  assumption  by  Time  of  $8  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  newspaper’s  debts.  Citing 
changed  circumstances.  Commissioner 
James  Quello  asked  the  FCC  to  reopen 
the  case.  At  last  week’s  meeting,  Quello 


said  he  had  read  all  the  materials  that  had 
been  filed  with  the  FCC  and  he  agreed 
with  the  commission’s  staff  that  Allbrit¬ 
ton  had  not  misrepresented  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  commission — that  he  had  not 
promised  to  retain  The  Star,  but  that  the 
Commissioners  had  surmised  he  had. 

“Mr.  Allbritton  is  a  very  shrewd 
businessman,  but  a  legal  one,’’  Quello 
said. 

Meantime,  the  4  Washington  citizen 
groups  have  filed  a  court  appeal  of  the 
FCC’s  action,  and  Allbritton  and  Com¬ 
bined  are  expected  to  withhold  final  ap¬ 
proval  for  their  transaction  until  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  rules  on  an  expected 
petition  to  stay  the  effect  of  the  FCC 
order. 

The  contract  for  the  deal  expired 
March  10,  after  two  extensions,  but  the 
agreement  will  remain  in  effect  unless 
either  of  the  two  parties  decides  to  with¬ 
draw,  according  to  Combined  chief 
counsel  Lawrence  R.  Wilson. 

UPl  and  WS  Guild 
to  extend  talks 

United  Press  International  and  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
tinue  negotiations  toward  a  new  contract 
past  the  March  15  expiration  date  of  the 
current  agreement. 

James  Pecora,  chairman  of  the  guild 
negotiating  team,  and  Bernard  W. 
Caughey,  UPI  superintendent  of 
bureaus,  made  the  announcement. 

The  Guild  represents  about  900 
editors,  reporters,  photographers  and 
other  employes  in  UPI  domestic 
bureaus. 

Negotiations  have  been  conducted  in 
New  York  since  February  13  and 
Caughey  and  Pecora  said  agreement  had 
been  reached  on  a  number  of  issues. 

UPI,  in  a  statement  at  the  opening  of 
the  talks,  called  for  a  wage  freeze  until  at 
least  December  31. 

Terms  of  the  present  contract  will  re¬ 
main  in  effect  while  negotiations  con¬ 
tinue. 


Court  allows  paper 
to  deduct  salaries 

The  Federal  Court  in  Ottawa  has  ruled 
that  a  newspaper  can  claim  all  editorial 
salaries  and  portions  of  advertising 
salaries  as  manufacturing  and  processing 
labor  costs  for  income  tax  purposes. 

The  court,  in  a  judgment  released 
March  3  struck  down  a  revenue  depart¬ 
ment  decision  that  re-assessed  the  St. 
Catharines  Standard  an  additional 
$22,745  in  1973  income  taxes. 

It  agreed  with  the  Standard’s  argument 
that  a  newspaper  is  a  manufacturing  and 
processing  business  producing  goods  for 
sale.  As  such  a  business  it  was  entitled  to 
deduct  the  salaries  of  reporters,  editors, 
photographers  and  ad  personnel. 

The  revenue  department  had  argued 
that  news  and  advertising  gathering  and 
layout  are  not  directly  connected  with 
newspaper  production.  It  contended  that 
these  do  not  constitute  handling,  as¬ 
sembling  or  processing  of  goods  required 
by  the  act  to  qualify  as  tax  deductions. 

The  case  was  viewed  by  some  lawyers 
as  a  precedent  with  implications  for  all 
newspapers. 

A  main  revenue  department  argument 
was  that  the  labor  cost  deductions  were 
intended  only  for  businesses  processing 
tangible  goods. 

The  Standard  argued  that  a  newspaper 
is  a  unique  product  and  should  not  be 
measured  as  a  tangible  item.  It  said 
newspaper  production  starts  when  a  re¬ 
porter  or  photographer  goes  on  assign¬ 
ment  and  that  editors  handle  the  quality 
control  function  cited  in  the  income  tax 
regulations. 

Justice  A.  A.  M.  Walsh  wrote  in  his 
judgment  that  it  must  be  held  that  news 
stories  and  advertising  matter  in  news¬ 
papers  constitute  raw  materials. 

Singles  column 
from  AP  offered 

A  column,  which  zeroes  in  on  the  joys, 
problems  and  opportunities  of  single  liv¬ 
ing,  has  been  announced  by  Associated 
Press  Newsfeatures. 

Called  “First  Person  Singular,’’  the 
twice-a-week  feature  is  authored  by  Rae 
Lindsay,  a  young  widow  (and  a  divorcee 
before  that)  who  learned  that  living  with¬ 
out  a  partner  has  advantages  as  well  as 
drawbacks. 

Lindsay  was  the  author  of  the  widely 
acclaimed  book,  “Alone  And  Surviv¬ 
ing,’’  concerning  young  widows. 

With  nearly  50  million  Americans 
single  by  choice,  by  divorce  or  by 
widowhood,  this  segment  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  now  overshadows  the  teen-ager  and 
senior  citizen  on  whom  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  centered. 

“First  Person  Singular”  is  scheduled 
for  start  on  April  18. 
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management  consultants 
specializing  in  executive  recruitment 

With  more  than  twelve  years  experience  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  Carl  Youngs  and  Mike  Walker  have  assisted  companies  of  all 
sizes  in  recruiting  management  personnel. 


For  a  confidential  discussion  of  your  hiring  needs,  call:  312-693-7021. 


I  CHICAGO  O  HARE  INTERNATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER  -SUITE  103 

I  6300  RIVER  ROAD.  ROSEMONT.  ILLINOIS  60018 
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New  weekly  serves 
3  Oregon  towns 

Flint  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Eagle 
Point,  Ore.,  announces  the  publication  of 
a  third  weekly  tabloid  newspaper  in  the 
Rogue  Valley  of  southern  Oregon,  the 
Rogue  River  Sun. 

The  Sun  a  4,000  controlled  circulation 
paper  serving  the  communities  of  Rogue 
River,  Wimer  and  Gold  Hill  in  northern 
Jackson  County  began  with  a  16-page 
issue  January  18,  and  the  most  recent 
edition,  February  15,  was  24  pages. 

Editor  and  general  manager  is  Carl 
Longo,  former  editor  of  the  Maui 
(Hawaii)  Sun.  Sales  manager  is  Congo’s 
wife,  Pat. 

Flint  Publishing  Company  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Eagle  Point  Independent,  serv¬ 
ing  the  Rogue  Valley  communities  of 
Eagle  Point,  Shady  Cove,  Trail,  Prospect 
and  White  City. 

The  Independent,  which  began  publi¬ 
cation  in  January,  1977,  is  published  by 
Mark  Flint. 

John  Mustard,  former  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Danville  (Calif.) 
Tri-Valley  Ne\v.s,  is  publisher  of  the  third 
Flint  publication,  the  Central  Point 
Press.  The  Press,  a  6,000  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  serving  Central  Point 
and  Jacksonville,  Ore.,  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  June,  1977. 

Second  weekly 
started  by  publisher 

Fortenberry  Publications,  Inc.  of  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Fla.,  which  began  publication 
of  Tallahassee’s  only  weekly  newspaper 
in  January,  has  plans  to  begin  another 
weekly. 

Ken  H.  Fortenberry,  publisher  of  the 
Northside  News,  said  his  firm  would 
begin  publishing  the  Westside  News  by 
March  29.  Total  circulation  of  the 
targeted  circulation  weeklies  will  be 
10,000. 

Fortenberry  said  the  newspapers  will 
be  hitting  Tallahassee’s  most  affluent 
market  areas,  and  combined  ad  sales  will 
be  a  key  to  the  publications. 

The  publisher,  a  former  Knight-Ridder 
editor  and  owner  of  several  North 
Carolina  weeklies,  said  reader  reception 
to  the  Northside  News  was  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  for  starting  the  new  pub¬ 
lication.  Both  papers  stress  community- 
level  news. 

The  firm  is  located  at  2042  Capital  Cir¬ 
cle  N.E.,  Suites  12-13,  Tallahassee, 
Florida  32308. 

New  Sunday  paper 

Dover  (N.J.)  Sunday  Advance  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time  on  March  5.  The 
Sunday  edition  has  a  guaranteed  circula¬ 
tion  of  24,000  for  13  weeks.  The  Daily 
Advance,  an  affiliate  of  Drukker  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  has  production 
facilities  in  Roxbury,  N.J. 
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Work-Study  grants  offered  by  Pulliam 


Work-study  on  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News  and  a  cash  grant  of  $1 ,575  will 
be  awarded  to  8  college  journalism 
graduates  in  the  5th  annual  Pulliam  Jour¬ 
nalism  Fellowship  competition. 

Applications  for  the  fellowships  are 
invited  from  newspaper  journalism 
majors  in  the  December  1977- June  1978 
graduating  classes  and  from  liberal  arts 
graduates  who  have  had  part-time  or 


summer  newspaper  experience. 

Those  selected  as  fellows  will  take  part 
in  a  nine-week  work-study  seminar  in 
Indianapolis  from  June  12  through  Au¬ 
gust  1 1 . 

For  additional  information  and  appli¬ 
cation  forms,  write:  Harvey  C.  Jacobs, 
Indianapolis  News,  307  North  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 


If  YOU  think  You're  under  pressure 
at  press  time,  wait  till 
YOU  feel  it  at  courtroom  time. 

The  publishing  business  is  a  pressure  business.  But  until 
you've  faced  the  pressure  of  a  libel  suit  you  may  not  really 
know  what  pressure  can  be.  With  to¬ 
day's  jumbo  law  suits,  a  libel  settle¬ 
ment  could  very  well  cripple  your 
,  business. 

'That's  why  you  need  Publishers 
i  Libel  Insurance  from  ERC.  We've 
been  underwriting  libel  and 
copyright  insurance  for  over  40 
years  and  we  know  what  it's 
all  about.  Today,  there's  only 
one  exclusion  left  in  our 
policy:  Commercial  printing  for 
third  parties.  And  you  can  have 
that,  too,  for  a  small  additional 
premium. 

Although  the  incidence  of 
claims  is  increasing,  our  cover¬ 
age  continues  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive.  But  regardless 
of  cost,  not  to  have  libel  coverage 
when  you  need  it  could  be  a  real 
"catastrophe". 

If  you  (or  your  insurance  rep¬ 
resentative)  will  mail  us  this  cou¬ 
pon,  we'll  respond  by  mail  with 
all  the  details.  Do  it  today.  It's  one 
policy  a  publisher  can't  afford  to 
be  without. 


Publishers  Libel.  Department  3 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation 
21  West  10th  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64105 

Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  Libel  coverage. 

NAME  _  _  _ 

TITLE _ _  _  _  _ 

PUBLICATION _ _  _  _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ _ — 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP  _  _ _ 

TELEPHONE  _  _  _  _ 
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94%  of  67  food  editors 
rely  on  news  releases 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Most  food  editors  agree:  management 
is  uninterested  and  unwilling  to  help 
them  put  out  better  food  sections  and 
pages. 

This  consensus  came  from  a  survey  of 
67  food  editors  attending  the  National 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference  in 
Chicago  last  October. 

Nancy  Finch,  food  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Disputch, 
gathered  the  information  for  use  in  a 
November  seminar  for  leisure  editors  at 
the  American  Press  Institute  in  Reston, 
Va. 

The  following  wrap-up  of  the  study’s 
findings  supports  the  editors’  main  con¬ 
tention. 

Ninety  four  percent  of  those  surveyed 
use  food  company  prepared  information 
on  their  food  pages.  Over  80%  reported 
that  they  do  not  have  a  test  kitchen.  Of 
those  without  test  kitchens,  60%  have  no 
budget  for  testing  recipes  at  home, 
either. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  editors  use 
both  untested  and  tested  recipes  while 
36%  said  they  use  tested  recipes  only. 

The  editors  consistently  cited  the  lack 
of  time  and  staff  as  the  reasons  why  they 
must  rely  on  food  industry  produced 
materials.  Only  6%  of  the  67  respondents 
say  they  use  no  food  company  material. 

Heavy  mail,  reader  requests  and  other 
routine-type  chores  monopolize  the  time 
they  could  be  spending  in  producing 
higher  quality  stories  to  improve  their 
sections,  the  editors  reported. 

One  Georgia  food  editor  wrote  that  her 
pages  have  grown  from  10  to  12  a  week 
to  20  to  22  in  10  years  while  she  has  been 
given  no  assistance  to  help  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  space. 

“It’s  too  big  a  job  for  a  one-person 
desk’’,  a  major  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper’s  food  editor  complained. 

“The  attitude  that  the  section  is  there 
simply  to  wrap  ads,’’  was  the  concern  of 
a  California  editor.  Despite  her  disap¬ 
pointments  in  lack  of  staff  and  testing 
facilities,  she  said,  “This  still  is  an  in¬ 
teresting,  challenging  job.  I  like  it.  I’d 
just  like  the  opportunity  to  do  it  better.” 

Another  often  cited  problem  was  lack 
of  space.  In  a  question  on  whether  filling 
their  pages  was  a  problem,  93%  of  the 
respondents  said  “no”. 

Many  editors  elaborated  on  the  space 
problem  by  explaining  that  material 
abounds  but  quality  does  not. 

Sixty  nine  percent  of  the  editors  have 
one-person  departments.  Sixteen  per¬ 
cent  have  two,  and  12%  have  three  or 
more  on  their  food  staffs. 


The  food  editor  of  a  260,000  circula¬ 
tion  evening  paper  described  her  frustra¬ 
tions  as,  “The  pressures  of  so  many 
stories  to  do  but  not  enough  time  to  do 
them — not  enough  time  to  do  extensive 
work  on  any  one  story — we  need  a  larger 
staff.” 

Salaries  were  often  listed  as  a  prob¬ 
lem.  A  Florida  food  editor  said  it  was 
difficult  to  attract  competent  people  for 
the  salaries  her  paper  offered. 

Chicufio  Tribune  was  named  by  the 
highest  percentage  of  editors  as  the 
newspaper  whose  food  pages  they  most 
admire.  Sixteen  percent  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  cited  the  Tribune. 

Other  named  and  the  percentage  of 
frequency  were:  Los  Anffeles  Times, 
13%;  Washington  Post,  12%;  New  York 
Times,  10%;  Minneapolis  Star,  5%; 
Phoenix  Republic,  5%;  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  3%;  Toronto  Star,  3%;  and  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  3%. 

In  the  ongoing  debate  about  whether 
food  pages  should  focus  mainly  on  rec¬ 
ipes  or  nutrition  information,  food 
editors  rated  the  two  topics  nearly  equal 
in  importance. 

Seventy  six  percent  said  nutrition  in¬ 


formation  is  the  major  responsibility  of 
food  pages  while  75%  named  recipes  as 
the  major  focus.  (Many  food  editors 
checked  both  as  equally  important.) 
Food  price  news  and  product  news  came 
out  45%  and  30%,  respectively. 

But  food  editors  gave  many  other 
suggestions  for  what  a  food  page  should 
be.  An  Iowa  editor  said  food  pages 
should  make  cooking  “fun  and  easy — 
supplying  only  healthy  recipes.” 

“Health,  legislation,  consumer  news 
and  agriculture  as  they  affect  food,” 
were  suggested  by  an  Indiana  food 
editor. 

A  Chicago  editor  named  nutrition, 
consumer  and  food  price  news  as  the 
major  responsibility  of  food  pages  but 
added,  “Of  course,  1  realize  recipes  are 
wanted  by  readers.” 

A  male  food  editor  said  food  pages 
should  “tell  readers  what  is  happening  to 
their  food  supply  and  what  they  can  do 
about  it;  also,  help  them  eat  healthfully.” 

As  for  the  food  company-sponsored 
contests  which  have  been  a  controversial 
topic  in  food  coverage  for  years,  48%  of 
the  food  editors  say  they  attend  the  con¬ 
tests.  When  asked  who  pays  for  the  trips, 
56%  pointed  to  their  newspapers  while 
38%  said  the  food  company  picks  up  the 
tab. 

The  editors  took  a  generally  modest 
view  of  their  efforts.  Asked  how  they 
rated  their  own  paper’s  coverage  of  food. 


(Continued  on  page  46) 


Nancy  Finch  (left),  food  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Vo.)  Times-Dispatch,  jots 
down  o  recipe  from  o  reader.  Finch's  study  on  food  editors  and  their  pages, 
completed  for  the  American  Press  Institute,  indicates  that  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  may  not  be  giving  food  news  the  attention  it  deserves. 
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Capitol  news  bureau  mdepen-  Endowment  honors 

~  uently,  Washington  correspondent  for  ■_ 

opened  by  Ottaway  thewin.ston-saiem{N.c.)Sentinei.He's  Franklin  D.  Schurz 

r  f  i  the  author  of  two  books:  “The  Washing-  ,  o  . 

The  13  daily  newspapers  of  the  Otta-  ton  Connection"  and  “The  Trinity  Im-  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  newspaper  editor 
way  group  have  opened  a  Washington  plosion.”  ‘‘n*!  publisher,  will  be  honored  by  having 

news  bureau.  u  professorship  in  management  estab- 

The  3-person  bureau  will  work  out  of  The  Washington  bureau  is  the  news  lished  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  Senate  Press  Gallery  and  offices  two  service’s  fourth.  In  addition  to  Harris-  Schurz  Communications  Foundation, 
blocks  from  the  capitol  at  201  Pennsyl-  burg,  statehouse  bureaus  are  operated  in  Inc.  is  endowing  the  new  faculty  position 
vania  Ave.,  according  to  Edmund  P.  Albany.  N.Y.,  and  Boston.  The  news  in  the  Department  of  Management  of  the 
Klein,  chief  of  Ottaway  News  Service.  service,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Knight  Kiplinger,  former  bureau  man-  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.,  also  distributes  A  pioneer  in  newspaper  technology, 

ager  of  Washington’s  Griffin-Larrabee  stories  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Schurz  served  as  the  first  president  of 

News  Bureau,  will  head  the  bureau.  Barron’s  an6  Financial  Weekly  to  the  Ot-  ANPA/RI  from  1954  to  1958.  He  served 

Other  staffers  are  Stephen  Drachler,  taway  newspapers  from  a  transmission  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  So/zt/i  BenJ 

former  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  bureau  chief  for  center  in  New  York  City.  (Ind.)  Tribune  from  1954  to  1972. 

Ottaway  News  Service,  and  Lewis  Per¬ 
due,  previously  a  correspondent  for 
States  News  Service,  which  provides 
Washington  coverage  for  several  north¬ 
eastern  newspapers. 

The  new  bureau  will  serve  exclusively 
the  newspapers  which  make  up  the  Ot¬ 
taway  group,  representing  a  combined 
daily  circulation  of  more  than  370,000. 

Its  role  will  be  to  supplement  wire  re¬ 
ports  from  Washington  with  coverage  of 
specific  interest  to  the  regions  served  by 
the  newspapers. 

Stories  will  be  transmitted  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  office  via  Goss 
Image  ill  Video  Display  Terminals  to  a 
mother  computer  in  New  York,  which 
will  automatically  retransmit  them  to  Ot¬ 
taway  locations. 

Kiplinger,  30,  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University  who  pursued  graduate  study 
in  international  affairs  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Montfioinery  County  (Md.)  Sentinel, 
then  moved  to  a  position  of  staff  reporter 
for  Griffin-Larrabee.  During  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  bureau  he  co-authored 
the  book  “Washington  Now”  with  his 
father.  Austin  H.  Kiplinger.  Before  join¬ 
ing  Ottaway,  he  was  acting  manager  of 
the  Griffin-Larrabee  bureau,  which 

served  the  Ottaway  newspapers  for  the 
past  12  years. 

Drachler,  27,  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  he  joined  the 
Ottaway  group  five  years  ago  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Focono  Record  at 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  He  was  promoted  to 
statehouse  bureau  chief  at  Harrisburg 
two  years  ago,  where  he  supplied  sup¬ 
plemental  coverage  to  the  three  Ottaway 
newspapers  in  Pennsylvania,  wrote  a 
weekly  column,  and  produced  several 
investigative  reports. 

Perdue.  28,  is  a  graduate  of  Corning 
(N.Y.)  Community  College  and  Cornell 
University.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette 
and  the  Ithaca  Journal.  Since  arriving  in 
Washington  four  years  ago  he’s  done 
free-lance  work  for  the  Washinfiton 
Post,  The  Nation,  and  Washinizton 
Monthly.  Before  joining  the  Ottaway 
bureau,  he  was  a  New  England  reporter 
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With  the  easy-to-use  Rockwell-Goss  News 
Bureau  System  in  your  outlying  news 
bureaus,  you  get  the  news  as  soon  as  it 
happens.  And  you  get  it  with  low  initial  cost, 
low  operating  costs  anid  low-cost,  easy 
maintenance.  It’s  compatible  with  your  exist¬ 
ing  equipment,  too.  Check  out  its  intelligent 
terminal,  its  LSI  microprocessor  and  all  the 
other  advantages  of  this  reliable  system. 

Call  Information  Products  Marketing,  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Rockwell  International, 
Downers  Grove,  IL  60515,  312/963-4600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Gannett  Foundation  gives  N.Y.  Newspapers 
Foundation  $100,000  in  company  stock 


A  gift  of  $l(K).(KX)  to  the  newly-formed 
New  York  State  Newspapers  Founda¬ 
tion  was  announced  March  6  by  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Foundation,  Roches¬ 
ter. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  John 
E.  Heselden.  senior  vicepresident,  staff 
and  services,  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
Rochester,  and  a  trustee  and  member  of 
the  Gannett  Foundation,  at  the  annual 
winter  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  Inc. 

Roy  H.  Park,  president  of  Park  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  and  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Newspapers  Founda¬ 
tion  accepted  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the 
Newspapers  Foundation  trustees.  The 
gift,  which  is  in  the  form  of  Gannett 
Company  stock,  was  announced  during  a 
report  on  the  Newspapers  Foundation 
operations  at  the  convention. 

Park  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
leadership  by  the  Gannett  Foundation 


for  making  the  first  gift  to  the  News¬ 
papers  Foundation.  He  said  that  the  min¬ 
imum  goal  for  contributions  to  the  News¬ 
papers  Foundation  is  $500,000  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Park  noted  that  the  Newspapers  Foun¬ 
dation  was  moving  forward  on  several 
programs  which  would  commence  later 
in  the  year.  The  programs.  Park  said, 
were  being  defined  by  the  Projects 
Committee  of  the  Foundation  under  the 
direction  of  Shirley  B.  Waters,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Rome  Daily  Sentinel  Com¬ 
pany.  Mrs.  Waters  explained  that  the 
Newspapers  Foundation  priorities  were 
in  the  areas  of  continuing  education  of 
newspaper  staffers,  programs  designed 
to  aid  in  public  literacy  and  life  skills, 
and  in  continuing  support  of  First 
Amendment  freedoms. 

Other  projects  would  be  the  support  of 
minority  educational  programs  and  the 
collection  of  historical  newspaper 
equipment. 


Freedom  Newspapers 
buy  California  daily 

Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  the  Victorville 
(Calif.)  Daily  Press,  bringing  to  28  the 
number  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  Free¬ 
dom  Group. 

Tim  Hoiles,  son  of  Freedom  president 
Harry  Hoiles,  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  new  paper. 

Tim  Hoiles  will  be  succeeded  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pampu  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
by  Rick  Oncken,  former  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Freedom’s  Columbus 
(Neb.)  Telegram. 

Victorville  Daily  Press  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  12,000.  It  was  purchased  from 
Frank  Barnett  and  the  Carlton  Appleby 
family. 

Freedom  Newspapers  is  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif,  where  the 
Register  is  the  largest  newspaper  in  the 
group. 


Food  news  survey 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


21%  rated  it  excellent;  57%,  good;  19%, 
fair  and  2%,  poor. 

Writing  came  out  on  top  as  the  part  of 
their  job  that  they  enjoy  most.  The 
routine,  telephone  calls,  mail  and  other 
clerical  type  tasks  were  cited  by  30%  as 
the  most  objectionable  part  of  their 
workload.  Editing  followed  by  24%. 

In  a  survey  question  on  who  the  food 
editor’s  immediate  supervisor  is,  29  % 
report  to  the  section  editor;  22%  to  a 
department  head  and  22%  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Others,  generally  from 
smaller  papers,  report  to  the  editor  or 
publisher. 

Food  editors  apparently  are  given  a 
generally  free  rein  over  their  pages  since 
72%  reported  that  their  immediate 
supervisor  is  not  actively  involved  in 
planning  the  food  pages.  And  seventy 
four  percent  of  these  said  they  did  not 
want  them  involved.  Sixteen  percent 
said  they  wanted  more  assistance  from 
their  supervisors. 

Of  the  18%  who  reported  that  their 
immediate  supervisors  are  involved  in 
their  pages,  28%  would  prefer  having 
move  freedom  with  their  pages  while  17 
wished  for  even  more  help. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  food  editors  said 
their  newspapers  had  conducted  reader- 
ship  surveys  in  the  last  three  years. 
Reader  requests  for  more  recipes  were 
cited  by  40%  of  these  editors  as  a  major 
result  of  the  survey.  Others  reported 
high  food  page  readership. 

A  Michigan  food  editor  noted  that  the 
food  section  came  out  first  in  her  news¬ 
paper’s  survey  as  the  “most  interesting’’ 
section  of  the  paper. 


Hendrix  offers  three 
integrated  systems 

Hendrix  is  introducing  a  new  product 
line  by  way  of  their  3rd  generation  sys¬ 
tem  HNMS  (Hendrix  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agement  System).  HNMS  is  comprised 
of  3  integrated  systems:  publishing,  mar¬ 
keting  and  financial. 

The  publishing  system,  by  itself  called 
the  Hendrix  System  46  (HS  46)  handles 
the  familiar  editorial,  classified  and 
composition/production  applications. 
The  central  computer  hardware  is  Digital 
Equipment’s  PDP-11/34.  Fifteen  Edit  III 
VDT's  are  supported  by  a  single  HS  46, 
as  are  interfaces  to  a  variety  of  photo¬ 
typesetters  and  other  peripheral  devices, 
including  one  high-speed  and  one  low- 
speed,  or  four  low-speed,  on-line  news- 
wires. 

The  software  package  designed  for  the 
HS  46  is  also  new.  It  offers  a  more 
sophisticated  means  of  file  management, 
at  a  lower  cost,  than  any  system  previ¬ 
ously  available  from  Hendrix  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  10-  to  75,000  circulation 
range. 

Stories  appear  in  queue  directories,  for 
example,  in  chronological  order.  Queue 
structure  and  access  are  similar  to  Hen¬ 
drix  6500  protocol.  System  functions  are 
now  entirely,  and  conveniently,  accessi¬ 
ble  by  terminal.  Floppy-disk  storage,  in 
addition  to  the  10  or  20  MB  of  mass  stor¬ 
age,  provides  an  unlimited  archival 
capability. 

The  marketing  and  financial  systems 
are  designed  to  operate  within  a  second 
HS  46  to  provide  production  backup.  Up 
to  20  VT-52  terminals  will  be  supported 


for  marketing  and  financial  require 
ments.  The  software  operating  system  is 
Digital  Equipment’s  RSTS/E — Resource 
Sharing  Time  Sharing/Entended.  RSTS 
permits  multiple  users  to  interactively 
process  large  amounts  of  data  easily  and 
efficiently. 

Grants  for  editing 
internships  disclosed 

Grants  to  support  the  Newspaper 
Fund’s  Editing  Internship  Program  have 
reached  a  new  high. 

Twenty-one  news  companies  that  will 
hire  Fund  interns  in  1978  will  provide 
grants  totaling  $15,400  to  support  editing 
interns.  An  additional  $57,^0  has  been 
provided  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Grants  have  been  made  or  promised 
by  20  newspapers  and  one  wire  service. 
They  are:  Associated  Press;  Atlanta 
Journal;  Austin  (Texas)  American- 
Statesman;  Baltimore  Sun;  Boston 
Globe;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch;  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit  News; 
Hartford  Courant;  The  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J.;  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  (will  make  grant  supporting  two 
interns);  Salt  Lake  Tribune;  Tulsa 
Tribune;  Washington  Post;  and  West 
Palm  Beach  Post. 

Fund  editing  interns  will  attend  one  of 
four  intensive  editing  courses  at:  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia;  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus;  Virginia  Common¬ 
wealth  University,  Richmond;  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Following  the  internship,  the  Fund 
will  award  a  $700  scholarship  to  each 
student’s  school. 
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Hoyt  is  optimistic  about  the  outcome  to  get  cameras  back  in  the  courtroom  has 
of  the  trial  period.  “My  personal  belief  is  brought  results. 

that  media  representatives  knowing  they  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
are  on  trial,  will  do  a  systematically  pro-  Washington,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  and 
fessional  job,  and  we  will  have  equal  ac-  Montana  are  in  some  stage  of  letting 
cess  for  all  the  media  to  courtrooms.”  cameras  back  in  the  courtroom,  Hoyt 
“You  get  close  to  being  able  to  argue  said, 
that  television  may  lead  to  a  fairer  trial  if, 

in  fact,  witnesses  are  able  to  generate  Effort  expanded 
more  correct  information.  ^ 

Probably  all  cameras  in  Wisconsin  The  Fund  for  Investigative  Journalism 
courtrooms  will  be  visible  since  court-  has  announced  an  expanded  effort  to 
rooms  in  the  state  have  not  been  con-  help  free  lance  reporters  probe  abuses  of 
structed  to  hide  cameras,  Hoyt  said.  the  public  in  New  York  City  and  State. 

Electronic  equipment  in  the  courtroom  The  Fund  has  made  more  than  350 
became  an  issue  in  the  early  1930s  after  grants  since  it  was  established  in  1%9. 

newsreel  photographers  filmed  portions  Two  newsmen — Seymour  Hersh  and 
of  the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnap-murder  James  Polk — won  Pulitzer  prizes  for  in¬ 
trial  when  they  had  no  permission  to  do  vestigative  work  aided  by  the  Fund, 
so.  The  presiding  judge  banned  photo-  The  newly  announced  program  is 
graphers  from  the  courtroom  for  the  re-  being  supported  by  the  J.M.  Kaplan 
mainder  of  the  trial  and  cameras  in  the  Fund,  a  foundation  based  in  New  York 
courts  became  a  national  issue.  City.  Since  its  founding  in  1944,  compe- 

Two  years  later  the  American  Bar  As-  tent  government  has  been  a  concern  of 
sociation  developed  a  model  law  barring  the  Kaplan  Fund, 
all  electronic  equipment  from  the  court¬ 
room  and  lobbied  in  state  legislatures  DUbliShOf 

for  its  passage.  ^ 

In  1963,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  James  1.  Garner,  former  executive 
a  Texas  man,  Billy  Sol  Estes,  received  a  editor  of  the  Elizabeth,  (N.J.)  Daily 
prejudicial  trial  because  it  was  televised.  Journal,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
With  the  help  of  that  ruling  lobbyists  Ukiah  (CaWf.)  Daily  Journal.  G'drnerwa^ 
succeeded  in  getting  48  states  to  accept  with  Scripps  League-Hagadone  News- 
the  ban.  papers  for  7  years  and  was  publisher  of 

Things  have  changed  since  then.  In-  ihe  Arizona  Daily  Sun,  Flagstaff,  and  the 
tensive  lobbying  by  media  organizations  Beloit  (Wise.)  Daily  News. 


Cameras  stimute 
witness  testimony 

When  cameras  roll  into  Wisconsin 
courtrooms  on  April  I,  witnesses  may 
respond  with  longer  and  more  accurate 
testimony,  according  to  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  journalism  Prof. 
James  Hoyt. 

In  a  recent  study  Hoyt  simulated  a 
courtroom  and  interrogated  “witnesses” 
about  a  detailed  film  they  had  just  seen. 

There  was  no  difference  in  their  tes¬ 
timony  before  a  hidden  camera  or  with 
no  camera  but  a  visible  camera  changed 
their  responses. 

“The  television  camera  seems  to  have 
stimulated  them  to  want  to  talk  more  and 
talk  longer.  The  information  they  added 
was  appropriate  and  correct,  said  Hoyt. 

Opponents  of  electronic  media  in  the 
courts  have  asserted  for  years  that  the 
camera’s  presence  during  a  trial  may  af¬ 
fect  witnesses  and  impede  the  judicial 
process. 

Just  the  opposite  may  be  true,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hoyt: 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  an¬ 
nounced  this  state’s  one-year  trial  period 
in  December.  The  Milwaukee  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  (SPJ)  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Junior  Bar  Association  lobbied 
for  the  change.  Hoyt  is  a  member  of  and 
worked  with  Milwaukee’s  SPJ  chapter. 


How  well  is  your  community  protecting  its  citizens  from  these  dangers?  To  heip 
reporters  answer  that  question,  State  Farm  has  deveioped  a  bookiet  that 
provides  story  ideas  invoiving  10  topics  reiated  to  these  threats  to  life 
and  property.  Called  So  You're  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On...  ^ 

the  booklet  gives  you  the  questions,  not  the  answers. 

But  it  does  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  problem.  .  ^ 

And  it  tells  you  where  you  maybe 
able  to  the 


For  your  FREE  copy, 
send  us  the  coupon  below. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Mutual  4^ 

Automobile  Insurance  Company 

One  State  Farm  Plaza  insuianci 

Bloomington,  III.  61701 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  So  tbu're  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On. 


Name 


PubSeation  or  station. 


Address 
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Offset  press 
installed  by 
Penna.  weekly 

February  7  was  an  historic  day  for 
rural  Bedford  County  (population 
44,000,  located  in  Appalachia) — it 
marked  the  first  press  run  from  the  Pa., 
county's  first  web  offset  newspaper 
press,  the  proud  new  acquisition  of  the 
Bedford  County  Press. 

Publisher  Richard  L.  Benner  an¬ 
nounced  last  December  a  $300,000  loan 
from  the  local  New  Enterprise  Bank, 
90  Vc  underwritten  by  the  federal  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Business  and  In¬ 
dustry  Division. 

The  loan  made  possible  not  only  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  press,  but  also  the  hiring  of  5 
new  staff  members,  purchase  of  the 
Press  building  from  its  former  owners,  an 
1,100  square  foot  addition  and  extensive 
remodeling  of  the  news,  advertising  and 
composing  departments. 

The  weekly  Press,  published  for  the 
past  1 10  years,  has  a  present  circulation 
of  about  4,100.  The  weekly  controlled- 
circulation  TMC  Bedford  County  Shop¬ 
per's  Guide,  distributed  by  mail  in  two 
counties,  reaches  more  than  20,000 
homes,  with  expansion  likely  in  the  near 
future. 

Before  the  new  press  arrived,  both  pa¬ 
pers  were  printed  at  Shippensburg,  re¬ 
quiring  two  140-mile  round  trips  every 
week  to  get  the  news  in  print. 

Benner  purchased  a  four-unit  Harris- 
Cottrell  V-15A  press  and  their  personnel 
spent  a  week  in  Everett,  setting  up  the 
press  and  training  a  crew  under  the 
supervision  of  production  manager  Lynn 
Shimer. 

The  mail  crew  appropriately  had 
champagne  on  hand  for  the  first  press 
run.  The  response  from  advertisers  and 
readers  was  enthusiastic  when  a  touch  of 
color  appeared  on  the  very  next  issue. 

The  newspapers’  combined  staff  is 
now  headed  by  editor  Jonathan  P.  (Jock) 
Lane,  who  holds  a  Ph/D  in  mass  com¬ 
munications  research  from  Stanford  and 
gained  his  journalism  experience  with 
the  Sprinfifteld  (Mass.)  Union  and  as 
editor  of  two  Massachusetts  weeklies. 
Lane  spent  some  16  years  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  (Foreign  Service,  OEO, 
HEW)  before  getting  back  into  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Another  new  staff  addition  is  Nancy 
Wylie,  who  spent  four  years  as  city 
editor  of  the  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free 
Press  before  moving  to  Bedford  County. 
Nancy  is  sports  editor  and  joins  Eleanor 
Howsare  in  general  reporting  assign¬ 
ments. 

Advertising  director  David  Lundquist 
was  trade  union  account  executive  for 
the  Holiday  Inn  Corp.,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  before  taking  over  his  ad  duties  for 
48 


Publisher  Richard  L.  Benner  (right)  dons  snowmobile  suit  to  supervise  unloading 
of  Bedford  County's  first  offset  newspaper  press  on  o  cold  end-of-Februory  after¬ 
noon  in  Everett,  Pa. 

the  two  newspapers.  The  Benners — Dick  and  his  wife 

Marlene — bought  the  Press  in  January, 
Debra  Thomas  left  her  post  as  printing  1973,  and  converted  the  operation  to 

layout  supervisor  for  the  USD  A  in  Wash-  photo  offset  in  1974,  the  same  year  they 

ington  to  become  classified  and  display  initiated  the  Shopper’s  Guide.  Dick  Ben- 

ad  coordinator  for  the  Press  and  Shop-  ner  was  editor  of  the  weekly  Ligonier 

per.  And  Ben  Foor  was  hired  to  assist  (Pa.)  Echo  before  coming  to  Bedford 

press  foreman  Barry  Baughman.  County. 


Sidewalk  museum  in  downtown  Detroit 

To  commemorate  the  passing  of  the  Four  information  stands  in  the  exhibit 
hot-type  era  in  newspaper  composition,  also  explain  the  former  printing  proce- 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  has  created  a  dis-  dures  and  the  changes  wrought  in  them, 
play  in  the  lobby  of  its  downtown  head-  The  display  is  accented  by  a  wood 
quarters,  321  West  Lafayette,  between  floor  as  in  a  real  composing  room,  brass 
Cass  and  Washington  Boulevard.  rails,  old-style  green-shade  ceiling  lights 

Visible  from  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  and  an  eight-by-twelve  sepia  tone  mural 
the  building  as  well  as  the  lobby,  the  made  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the 
display  has  as  its  centerpiece  an  actual  Free  Press  composing  room  on  the  last 
Linotype  machine  from  the  Free  Press  day  metal  type  was  used  in  the  paper’s 
composing  room,  which  stands  7  feet  tall  preparation,  June  13,  1977. 
and  weighs  3,800  pounds.  The  Free  Press  is  now  composed  in  the 

The  special  exhibit  also  highlights  a  cold-type  method  using  paper  columns  of 
one-ton  Ludlow  Typograph  machine  type  and  layout  grids  in  a  photomechani- 
formerly  used  to  set  the  paper’s  head-  cal  process. 

lines  in  lead.  The  Ludlow  displays  some  The  hot  type  mini-museum  was 
of  the  last  individual  pages  composed  in  created  by  the  Free  Press  promotion  de¬ 
metal  at  the  Free  Press.  partment. 
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Sports 

(Continued  from  pane  13) 


the  sports  editors  indicated  that  they  are 
getting  between  10%  and  20%  of  their 
newspapers’  total  news  hole  on  a  typical 
week-day  and  thet  they  are  getting  more 
space  for  sports  today  than  five  years 
ago. 

Only  5%  of  the  editors  said  they  get 
less  than  10%  of  their  paper’s  news  hole; 
46%  said  they  get  10-15%;  41%  said  they 
get  16-20%  and  8%  said  they  get  more 
than  20%.  Morning  papers  are  more 
likely  to  get  16%  or  more  (63%  do)  than 
afternoon  papers  (35%)  do). 

The  percentage  of  the  news  hole  allo¬ 
cated  to  sports  rises  on  Sunday;  39%  get 
10-15%  of  the  news  hole;  26%  get  16-20% 
of  the  news  hole,  and  30%  get  more  than 
20%  of  the  news  hole. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  editors  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  are  getting  “much  more 
space”  (12%)  or  “more  space”  (53%) 
today  than  five  years  ago  for  a  typical 
week-day  paper;  26%  said  they  are  get¬ 
ting  about  the  same  amount,  and  only  9% 
said  they  are  getting  less.  Figures  for 
Sunday  editions  are  similar;  13%  get 
much  more  space  today;  52%  more 
space;  29%  about  the  same  amount,  and 
6%  less. 

All  of  the  papers  indicated  that  they 
use  news  stories,  feature  stories,  local 
columns,  and  box  scores  on  their  sports 
pages.  In  addition,  93%  use  news  round¬ 
ups;  77%  use  cartoons;  63%  use  letters  to 
the  editor;  58%  use  syndicated  columns; 
53%  use  sports  editorials,  and  7%  use 
various  other  features. 

Most  of  the  papers  make  much  greater 
use  of  staff  columnists  than  syndicated 
columnists.  All  have  at  least  one;  74% 
have  at  least  two,  and  38%  have  at  least 
three.  Conversely,  only  32%  have  as 
many  as  two  syndicated  columnists,  and 
only  15%  have  as  many  as  three. 

The  most  frequently  used  syndicated 
columnists  are  Jim  Murray,  used  by  30% 
of  the  papers;  Red  Smith  and  Jimmy  the 
Greek,  each  18%;  Joan  Ryan,  11%;  and 
Dick  Young  and  Dave  Anderson,  each 
9%.  Most  (71%)  of  the  staff  columnists 
develop  ideas  in  conjunction  with  the 
sports  editor(s). 

Most  of  the  newspapers  originate  most 
of  their  sports  copy  rather  than  relying 
on  the  wire  services  or  other  sources; 
90%  originate  at  least  50%  of  their  copy; 
39%  originate  at  least  67%  of  their  copy, 
and  32%  originate  at  least  75%  of  their 
copy.  Afternoon  newspapers  originate 
more  of  their  own  copy  than  morning 
newspapers  do. 

Almost  all  (93%)  of  the  papers  use 
copy  from  Associated  Press;  77%  use 
United  Press  International;  72%  use 
other  news  services;  65%  use  syndicates; 
19%  use  material  from  public  relations 
representatives,  and  26%  use  material 
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from  various  other  sources.  The  non¬ 
staff  source  used  most  often  is  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  mentioned  as  “most  of¬ 
ten”  by  41%  of  the  newspapers. 

Production,  Editing  and  Layout — 
Approximately  85%  of  the  newspapers 
are  now  using  some  form  of  the  new 
technology,  including  OCRs,  video 
screens,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  of 
those  using  the  new  technology,  77% 
cited  one  or  more  advantages  in  its  use; 
18%  either  did  not  list  advantages  or  said 
they  found  none;  and  5%  said  they  were 
just  starting  to  use  the  technology  and 
were  not  ready  to  comment  on  it  either 
way. 

Of  those  citing  advantages,  70%  men¬ 
tioned  production  speed,  especially  at 
deadlines;  33%  mentioned  reduction  of 
errors,  especially  typos;  15%  mentioned 
greater  control  of  copy  flow,  and  9% 
mentioned  the  system’s  versatility. 

Most  of  those  responding  (86%)  could 
also  cite  disadvantages  in  the  new 
technology;  21%  lamented  that  editing 
takes  longer;  1 1%  noted  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  breakdowns  in  machinery,  and 
various  others  mentioned  other  problems 
such  as  “making  technicians  out  of  re¬ 
porters”  or  “detracts  from  concentrating 
on  writing.” 

Approximately  two-thirds  (67%)  of  the 
newspapers  now  use  a  combination  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  makeup,  although 
more  than  half  (56%)  say  they  have  a 


horizontal  emphasis.  About  as  many  pa¬ 
pers  (38%)  now  use  color  at  least  once  a 
week  as  use  it  “seldom”  (25%)  or 
“never”  (15%)  combined.  Only  2%  use  it 
daily;  the  rest  use  it  occasionally. 

All  of  the  newspapers  have  at  least  two 
editions  each  day  and  almost  half  (49%) 
have  at  least  three;  26%  have  four  edi¬ 
tions;  16%  have  five;  5%  have  6,  and  2% 
have  7.  Almost  three-fourths  (70%)  of 
the  papers  change  the  sports  pages  in  all 
of  their  editions. 

In  summary,  it  would  appear  that  met¬ 
ropolitan  sports  departments  are  cover¬ 
ing  a  wider  variety  of  stories,  many  of 
them  in-depth.  They  are  presenting  them 
in  attractive  formats,  often  featuring 
horizontal  makeup,  in  at  least  10-20  per¬ 
cent  of  their  paper’s  editorial  space  using 
various  forms  of  new  technology.  Most 
have  a  dozen  or  more  full-time  and  a  few 
part-time  employes,  not  many  of  whom 
are  women  or  blacks.  Good  writing  is 
emphasized  along  with  extensive  cover¬ 
age^; _ 

Dr.  Hynds  is  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
Athens;  Mr.  Kibler  is  a  sports  writer  for 
the  Athens  (Ga.)  Daily  News.) 

Joseph  S.  Pezdirtz  has  been  named 
sales  manager  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype’s  midwest  regional  office.  Pez- 
dirtz  joined  the  firm  in  1971  as  a  sales 
engineer. 


Ernie  Powell,  President 


“Our  clients  tell  us  ..  . 

we  offer  the  best 
carrier  accident  insurance 
in  the  industry! 

4  Good  Reasons  Why  .  .  . 

Church  Rickards,  Whitlock  &  Co.,  Inc. 

1 .  Medical  and  ennergency  protection  for  the  accidents  that  really  happen 
Our  solid,  basic  protection  covers  the  common  accidents  your  carriers 
are  likely  to  sustain  -  not  just  the  unusual  ones  so  many  plans 
emphasize. 

2.  “On  route”  coverage  paid  in  addition  to  the  basic  24-hour-a-day 
7-dav-a-week  protection  -  so  your  carriers  are  "doubly  protected  on 
the  job! 

3.  85%  to  99%  of  our  claims  are  paid  in  full  -  so  your  carriers  really  get  the 
protection  they  pay  for! 

4.  Claims  in  by  Friday  .  .  .  checks  out  by  Tuesday! 

There's  no  red  tape  ...  no  hassles  for  you! 

TRY  US  .  .  .  ask  today  for  our  FREE  Claim  Comparison  Service! 

It's  the  only  way  to  make  sure  you're  offering  your  carriers  the  best 
protection  available.  — 

^Name 

Call  Us  -  Toll  Free  - 
(800)  323-0227 

or  mail  this  coupon  today 


Company . 


City  &  State. 


Church  Rickards,  Whitlock  &  Co.,  Inc. 

10001  Roosevelt  Road,  Westchester,  Illinois  60153 
Over  50^Years  of  Profitable  Circulation  Promotion  for  Daily  Newspapers 
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Equipment  people 
in  the  news: 


William  C.  Lamparter  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Printers  and  Lithographers. 
Lamparter  was  vicepresident,  business 
planning.  Goss  Division  prior  to  his 
duties  at  Mead  Digital  Corporation. 

4:  *  * 

John  T.  Morgan  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  software  applications  for  the 
Graphic  Arts  Product  line  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation.  He  had  been 
manager  of  DEC's  Small  Commercial 
Systems  Development  project. 

^  ^  3|C 

Michael  W.  McGuinness  has  been 
named  manager-advertising,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  merchandising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  Newspaper  Products  of  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional. 

McGuinness  Joined  GSD  from  the 
Harris  Corporation  last  November  as 
manager-market  planning.  He  had  been 
at  Harris,  Web  Press  Division,  a  sales 
representative,  market  analyst  and  mar¬ 
ket  planner. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donna  Lee  Cheney,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  International  Word  Processing 
Association,  has  Joined  Harvard  As¬ 
sociates,  a  consulting  firm  in  the  field  of 
automated  publishing  systems. 


Tom  Donovan  has  Joined  Hendrix 
Electronics  as  software  manager  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Division.  He  was  most  re¬ 
cently  manager  of  commercial  text  edit¬ 
ing  systems  at  DEC. 

William  Tollenger  has  Joined  Hendrix’ 
Business  Products  Division  as  manager 
of  engineering  and  development.  He  was 
previously  with  Tal-Star  as  director  of 
product  development  and  director  of  en¬ 
gineering.  ^  ^  ^ 

George  S.  Baxter  has  been  appointed 
sales  representative  for  Dymo  Graphic 
Systems  for  the  states  of  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  southern  portions  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  He  has  been  a  part-owner  of 
a  commercial  printing  company  in  St. 
Louis. 

*  *  * 

B.  Van  Valkenburg  has  Joined 
EOCOM  as  director  of  systems  and  re¬ 
search  product  group.  He  was  previously 
with  Rockwell  International. 

Robert  J.  Kovacev  has  Joined  EOCOM 
as  director  of  international  marketing. 
Joe  D.  McKimmy  has  also  Joined 
EOCOM  and  will  be  eastern  regional 
sales  manager. 

Mahesh  Maheta  has  been  promoted  to 
supervisor,  field  service  for  EOCOM. 
He  was,  prior  to  his  new  position,  a  field 
service  engineer  for  the  company. 


Editorial  cartoons 
sold  to  tv  stations 

Animated  editorial  cartoons  are  being 
sold  to  news  programs  at  the  nation’s  727 
commercial  tv  stations  by  Newsweek 
Broadcasting,  a  division  of  Newsweek 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Washington  Post 
Co. 

Bernard  Shusman,  executive  director 
of  Newsweek  Broadcasting,  said  he  has 
signed  five  political  cartoonists  so  far  to 
participate  in  the  venture.  They  are  Paul 
Szep  of  the  Boston  Globe;  Don  Wright, 
Miami  News;  Jim  Borgman,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer;  Doug  Marlettte,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  and  Bob  Englehart,  Dayton 
Journal  Herald. 

Shusman  said  he  will  select  car¬ 
toons  that  have  already  appeared  in  the 
cartoonists’  respective  publications. 
They  will  be  animated  in  15-second 
strips,  with  color,  audio  effects  and  nar¬ 
ration  added  where  necessary.  Anima¬ 
tion  will  be  handled  by  Hal  Seeger  Pro¬ 
ductions  Inc.  of  New  York. 

J.  Walter  Thompson,  the  advertising 
agency,  will  market  the  service.  R.  E. 
Buchanan,  a  senior  vicepresident  of  the 
agency,  said  the  cartoons  will  be  bar¬ 
tered  with  stations  for  commercial  time. 
The  amount  of  time  will  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  market  served  by  the 
news  or  public  affairs  program  taking  the 
service. 
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Twice-weekly  paper 
in  Miss,  goes  daily 

Warren  H.  Koon,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat, 
reports  that  company’s  twice  weekly 
Picayune  (Miss.)  Item  became  a  5-day, 
evening  newspaper  on  February  26. 

Ed  Darling  is  publisher  of  the  Item, 
which  .will  publish  Tuesday  through  Fri¬ 
day  and  Sunday. 

Koon  said  circulation  of  the  Item  is 
“approaching  7,000.’’ 


Joins  tv  station 

Jack  White,  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin  reporter  who  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1974  for  his  story  on 
President  Nixon’s  income  taxes,  has  left 
the  newspaper  to  head  an  8-member  in¬ 
vestigative  team  for  a  Boston  television 
station. 


Fiesta  Bowi  prexy 

William  R.  Shover,  director  of  com¬ 
munity  and  corporate  services  for 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  1978  Fiesta  Bowl 
in  Tempe,  Arizona. 


Copley  papers  buy  2 
Harris  copy  systems 

Harris  Composition  Systems  Division 
has  sold  two  total  electronic  pre-press 
systems  to  Copley  Press  newspapers  in 
Illinois  for  approximately  $2  million. 
Both  the  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News  and 
the  Elffin  (111.)  Courier-News  will  install  a 
2540  copy  processing  system  along  with 
the  new  full  page  Harris  2250  video  lay¬ 
out  system  driven  on-line  to  Harris  7400 
Fototronic  CRT  phototypesetters. 

Beacon-News,  an  evening  and  Sunday 
paper  with  42,400  circulation,  will  have  a 
memory  storage  capacity  of  160K  in¬ 
teracting  with  14  model  1720  editing  ter¬ 
minals  and  3  model  1740  advanced  edit¬ 
ing  terminals  featuring  dual  screen,  dual 
column  modes  of  operation.  Nine  low 
cost  model  1210  copy  input  terminals  are 
part  of  the  Aurora  package. 

The  Elgin  Courier-News,  evening  and 
Sunday  paper  with  a  circulation  of 
36,000,  will  have  the  same  equipment  as 
the  Aurora  paper  plus  3  additional  model 
1210  copy  input  terminals. 

Delivery  of  the  2250’s  and  7400’s  is 
expected  at  the  papers  by  the  end  of 
March  1978  with  installation  of  the  2540 
copy  processing  systems  expected  in 
June  1978. 

Copley  Press  owns  and  operates  4 
dailies  in  Illinois  and  5  in  California.  Cop¬ 
ley  group  also  owns  1 1  weeklies  in 
northern  Illinois  and  10  weeklies  and  one 
bi-weekly  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 


Publisher  modifies 
rape  victim  poiicy 

Since  the  Arlington  (Va.)  Northern 
Virginia  Sun  announced  last  month  its 
intention  to  publish  the  names  of  rape  vic¬ 
tims,  the  newspaper  has  published  five 
stories  about  rape  cases.  Not  one  vic¬ 
tim’s  name  has  been  published. 

Herman  Obermayer,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper,  has  been  the  target  ol 
what  he  says  has  been  an  “overwhelm¬ 
ingly”  angry  public  response. 

Prosecutors,  legislators,  women’s 
groups  and  newspaper  editorial  writers 
have  charged  that  the  Sun’s  policy  would 
make  women  even  more  reluctant  to  re¬ 
port  that  they  had  been  raped. 

Obermayer  has  announced  that  he  has 
modified  the  newspaper’s  policy  on 
printing  the  names  of  rape  victims.  The 
paper,  he  said,  would  not  print  the  names 
of  Juvenile  or  mentally  retarded  victims. 

Additionally,  the  newspaper  will  not 
publish  the  names  of  women  in  cases  in 
which  the  defendants  plead  guilty  to  rape 
charges.  “It  so  happens,”  Obermayer 
said,  “that  that’s  the  only  kind  (of  rape 
case)  we’ve  had”  since  the  newspaper 
adopted  the  new  policy. 
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Rather  defends  press’ 
“watchdog”  role 

Speaking  at  a  Jewish  Anti-Defamation* 
League/B'nai  B’rith  luncheon  in  New 
York  recently  CBS  news  correspon¬ 
dent  Dan  Rather  defended  the  press' 
“watchdog”  role,  and  indicated  that 
many  recent  attacks  on  the  press,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  former  vicepresident  Spiro 
Agnew,  have  been  based  on  “people  try¬ 
ing  to  play  upon  our  fears  of  one  another.” 

Rather  explained  the  “watchdog” 
concept  this  way:  “(the  press)  is  not  an 
attack  dog  that  jumps  at  the  throat  of 
everybody  and  everything,  nor  is  it  a 
lapdog  that  just  crawls  up  in  someone's 
lap  to  be  petted  ...  it  does  what  any 
watchdog  should  do,  and  that  is  to  bark 
at  almost  anything,  and,  in  effect,  to  say, 
‘what’s  going  on  over  there  ...  it  seems 
like  something  suspicious,'  and  to  call 
attention  to  it. 

“Just  because  something  seems  sus¬ 
picious  doesn't  mean  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  worried  about  .  .  .  occasion¬ 
ally,  though,  if  the  watchdog  is  doing  his 
job  properly,  he  will  bark  at  something 
that  needs  paying  attention  to.” 

After  defining  the  press  “watchdog” 
concept.  Rather  indicated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  many  recent  attacks  on  jour¬ 
nalists'  supposed  “abuses  of  power”  are 
unfounded,  representing  nothing  more 
than  jingoistic  attempts  by  some  to  make 
Americans  feart'ul  of  the  press. 

“It  seems  that  over  the  past  8  or  10 
years,”  said  Rather,  “some  of  these 
people  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
making  us  (press  and  public)  afraid  of 
one  another,”  said  Rather.  “They  have 
something  political  or  ideological  to  sell 
...  all  they  are  really  doing  is  preying 
upon  fears. 

“When  you  see  this  kind  of  thing,  ask 
yourself  if  it  is  legitimate  criticism,  or 
rather  is  it  simply  someone  trying  to  play 
upon  your  fears,”  Rather  concluded. 

No  decline  in  tv 
viewing:  BBDO  study 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.  has  released  a  report  which  states 
that  advertisers  are  being  “misled”  into 
believing  that  there  is  a  general  decline  in 
television  viewing. 

According  to  BBDO,  the  only  demo¬ 
graphic  group  watching  significantly  less 
television  consists  of  women  50  years  old 
and  over.  The  great  majority  of  advertis¬ 
ers  are  interested  in  reaching  adults  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  49,  and  this 
group  is  actually  viewing  more 
primetime  tv  than  ever  before. 

BBDO  came  to  these  conclusions  after 
examining  6  years  of  Nielsen  NAD  data 
for  the  month  of  October  (1972-1977). 
The  agency  examined  both  year-to-year 
usage  variations  and  1977  usage  levels 
versus  the  relative  usage  levels  of  the 
past  five  years. 
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Deaths 


James  Armstrong,  41,  an  oil  industry 
columnist  for  the  Calvary  (Alta.)  Herald 
from  1964-1973;  with  Southam  Business 
Publications  and  other  magazines  and 
newspapers;  founder  of  the  Canadian 
Petroleum  Writers  Association;  March  7. 
♦  *  * 

Harvey  W.  Patton,  Jr.,  62  forrrier 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  News  for 
12  years;  later  associate  editor;  February 
28. 

♦  Jfc  ♦ 

James  M.  Kahn,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Euftle;  also,  during 
a  50-year  career,  with  several  New  York 
newspapers  including  the  Daily  News, 
Graphic,  Herald-Trihune,  World  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  World  Journal  Tribune;  cov¬ 
ered  the  Yankees  during  the  Babe  Ruth, 
Lou  Gehrig,  Tony  Lazzeri  years;  re¬ 
cently. 

♦  *  * 

Michael  T.  Krlglak,  38,  wire  editor 
of  the  Lon^  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent: 
earlier  editor  of  the  Nevada  Appeal, 
Carson  city;  copy  editor  of  the  Las 
Veftas  Review-Journal  and  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise;  March  3. 

*  *  * 

Terry  Johnson  King,  48,  columnist 
and  travel  editor  of  the  Miami  News: 
with  her  husband,  Ian  Glass,  also  of  the 


News,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  detailing 
her  bout  with  cancer;  March  10. 

*  ♦  * 

Saui  Hasegawa,  74,  former  president 
of  Japan's  Jiji  Wire  Service,  heading  the 
agency  for  27  years  after  it  was  founded 
in  1945;  earlier  headed  the  Dome!  News 
Agency  which  was  dissolved  on  orders 
of  the  Allied  Occupation  Forces  and 
begun  anew  as  Jiji  and  Kyodo  News  Ser¬ 
vice;  awarded  the  First  Class  Order  of 
the  Sacred  Treasury  in  1975  for  his 
dedication  to  the  press;  March  3. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  P.  Mooney,  57,  political  report¬ 
er  and  columnist  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star;  March  2. 

Compton  renames 
subsidiary  agency 

Compton  Advertising’s  $16  million 
subsidiary  agency,  Cadwell/Compton, 
has  been  renamed  Cadwell  Davis  Sav¬ 
age. 

“Our  new  name  recognizes  the  people 
who  run  this  agency  and  have  done  so 
much  to  make  our  client  businesses  grow 
that  our  billings  have  more  than  tripled  in 
three  years,”  said  Franchellie  Cadwell, 
CDS  president. 

Clients  include  brands  from  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  Krortenbourg  Beer,  McNeil 
Laboratories.  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx, 
Norcliff-Thayer  Division  of  Revlon  and 
CBS  Publications. 


EXTEND  YOUR  CREDIT 
CAPABILITY... 

FROM  CREDIT  CHECKS 
THROUGH  COLLECTIONS... 
AT  ALMOST 

NO  COST 


As  a  subscriber  to  CBI,  specialists  in 
media  credit  for  90  years,  you  receive 
no-charge  professional  aid  in  re¬ 
searching  the  credit  status  of  pro¬ 
spective  customers,  from  local  ac¬ 
counts  to  mass  marketers.  Plus  col¬ 
lection  aid  at  5%!  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion  today. 

Media  Credit  Specialists 


CREDIT  BUREAU,  INC. 

Dulles  International  Airport 
Washington.  D.C.  20041 
or  ra// (703)  620-3700 

A  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiary  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
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GOURMET  COOK — Joseph  R.  Bianco,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  (second  from  the  left)  prepares  an 

anniversary  feast,  assisted  by  4  Trappists. 


Trappists  invite 
Sunday  editor  to 
prepare  a  feast 

By  Charles  Gould 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  when  a  Trappist 
kitchen  is  ceded  ad  lihitiim  to  a  non¬ 
monk,  and  rarer  still  when  a  monastery’s 
humble  fare  is  transformed  into  a  gour¬ 
met  feast.  Yet  such  events  occurred 
when  Joseph  R.  Bianco,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oret>onian  and  editor  of 
its  magazine  section,  set  aside  pen  and 
donned  chef  s  cap  to  prepare  an  anniver¬ 
sary  feast  for  40  monks. 

Bianco's  culinary  expertise  and  enter¬ 
taining  commentary  on  Italian  cuisine 
have  taken  him  to  leading  department 
stores,  television  studios,  and  even 
ocean  cruise  ships  to  discuss  and  prepare 
the  dishes  he  lovingly  describes  in  his 
best-selling  cook  book  My  Dear  Italian 
Mother's  Peasant  Recipes.  But  to  Joe 
the  highlight  of  his  cooking  career  was 
the  invitation  to  cook  for  the  Trappists. 

Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe  is  in 
Lafayette,  Oregon,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Portland  in  Western  Willamette 
Valley — a  rich  agricultural  area  of  or¬ 
chards,  dairy  farms,  truck  gardens  and 
expanding  acres  of  grain.  The  valley 
provides  an  ideal  setting  for  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  peaceful  monks  whose  daily  lives 
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are  devoted  to  prayer,  study,  and  manual 
labor. 

Bianco  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
monastery  even  before  the  invitation  to 
cook  for  the  brothers.  He  finds  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  solitude  in  occasional  weekend 
retreats  there,  enjoying  the  calm,  simple, 
unhurried  life  of  the  Trappists. 
Moreover,  the  name  Joseph  Bianco  be¬ 
came  familiar  to  the  abbot  of  Our  Lady 
back  in  the  early  sixties  when  he  sym¬ 
pathetically  followed  Joe's  coverage  of 
immigrant  farmworkers  (he  posed  as 
one)  in  the  Willamette  Valley  when  an 
investigative  reporter  for  the  Oregonian. 

Upon  learning  that  his  secular  friend 
had  written  a  cook  book.  Abbot  Bernard 
extended  the  invitation  to  prepare  a  re¬ 
past  in  honor  of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Cistertian  Order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe.  Joe  was 
deeply  honored  by  the  request  and  ac¬ 
cepted  unhesitatingly.  Instead  of  being 
isolated  in  the  guest  house  as  is  custom¬ 
ary  when  on  retreat  he  could  now  join 
the  brothers  in  the  refectory  on  one  of 
their  most  joyous  days  of  the  year. 

Preparations  for  the  holiday  meal 
began  a  day  in  advance  with  4  monks 
assisting.  The  menu  was  chosen  with 
care  for  the  monastery's  inhabitants  are 
vegetarian.  Nearly  all  the  courses  were 
drawn  from  My  Dear  Italian  Mother's 
Peasant  Recipes. 

The  great  feast  commenced  with  the 
abbot's  pronouncement — “Gaudeamus 


igitur.”  The  monks’  vows  of  silence 
were  temporarily  rescinded  as  they  ex¬ 
pressed  the  gayety  of  the  occasion  with 
toasts  of  May  wine,  champagne  and 
brandy  punch. 

Antipasti,  prepared  by  the  four  monks 
under  Bianco's  direction,  included  stuf¬ 
fed  stringless  celery,  limed  avocados, 
marinated  artichoke  hearts,  and  the 
chef  s  special  marinated  olives. 

For  the  entree,  cavitelli  con  broccoli 
was  selected  (a  favorite  Friday  night 
supper  from  the  author's  boyhood,  when 
rich  aromas  from  the  kitchen  meant 
“happiness  and  security’’  from  the  dark 
days  of  the  Depression  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey).  Cavitelli  are  open-pea-pod 
shaped  macaroni.  Twenty  pounds  of  the 
pasta  and  forty  pounds  of  broccoli  were 
required.  Always  in  abundance  was  the 
monastery's  heavy  black  bread  which 
Bianco  describes  with  unbounding  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Two  robust  wines  attended  the 
meal — burgundy  and  zinfandel.  Round¬ 
ing  out  the  repast  was  a  profusion  of 
fresh  fmit,  nuts,  cakes,  candies,  coffee 
and  tea. 

Joe  Bianco  has  received  many  laurels 
throughout  his  journalistic  life,  including 
a  nomination  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  But 
among  his  most  cherished  rewards  have 
been  the  convivial  monks  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  the  reading  of  his  name  in 
the  Mass  said  by  Abbot  Bernard  after  the 
dinner  celebration. 
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The  foNowing  linage  tabulations  have  been  compiled  by  Media  Records, 
Inc.  for  the  eiclusive  pubbcotion  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  They  moy  not  be 
reprinted  or  published  in  ony  form  without  the  explicit  permission  from 
Medio  Records,  Inc.  NOTE:  Newspopers  marked  with  code  below  include 
advertising  in  Porode  or  Family  Weekly,  opproximote  linage  os  foRows: 


"Parade — 83,704  fFomily  Weekly — 62,264 

1978  1977 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

American  News-e  .  480,603  55,020  502,018  35,520 

tAmericon  News-S  .  512,423  5,824  437,743  6,256 

Grond  Totol  .  993,026  60,844  939,761  43,776 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beocon  Journol-e  .  1,930,408  80,368  1,893,821  73,056 

’Beocon  Joumol-S  .  1,070,766  31,600  1,141,617  97,088 

Grond  Totol  .  3,001,174  111,968  3,035,438  170,144 

NOTE:  Beacon  Journol-e  and  S  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  June  2, 
1975. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,345,936  2,120,302 

Journol-e  .  2,914,180  148,420  2,736,352  173,309 

Journol  &  Constitution  s  .  1,644,923  _  1,625,961  14,800 

Grond  Total  .  6,905,039  148,420  6,482,635  188,109 

NOTE:  Constitution-m  and  Journol-e  hove  o  combined  Sot.  edition;  the 
linage  is  only  shown  in  the  Journol-e. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

'News  Americon-S  .  688,129  213,960  632,882  101,327 

News  Americon-e  .  890,536  64,420  958,098  35,484 

Sun-m  .  1,439,069  1,356,098  12,936 

Sun-e  .  1,655,471  30,820  1,598,642 

Sun-S  .  2,028,009  103,736  1,954,445  23,424 

Grand  Totol  .  6,701.214  412,936  6,500,165  173,171 


NOTE:  Sun-m,e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  6,  1976. 
News  Americon-e  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  25, 
1976. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 


Record-e  .  1,858,140  156,835  1,864,351  276,208 

•Records  .  1,394,872  231,220  1,120,711  331,560 

Grond  Totol  .  3,253,012  388,055  2,985,062  607,786 

NOTE:  Record-e  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Jon.  1,  1977. 

BOCA  RATON,  FLA. 

News-e  .  701,201  19,691  647,985 

tNews-S  .  472,412  491,242 

Grand  Totol  .  1,173,613  19,691  1,139,227 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  Americon-m  ....  837,416  115,856  1,011,710  21,720 

Herald  Americon-5  .  516,081  223,839  712,335  183,992 

Globe-e  .  1,413,901  83,376  1,396,846  35,160 

Globe-m  .  1,844,458  83,496  1,688,319  35,160 

'Globe-S  .  2,065,276  249,044  1,993,296  200,646 

Grand  Totol  .  6,677,132  755,611  6,802,506  476,680 


NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 

NOTE;  Herald  Americon-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct. 
18,  1976;  Globe-S  Feb.  27,  1977. 


BOULDER,  COLO. 

Comero-e  .  1,435.393  1.230.809  18,304 

Comera-S  .  518,230  14,328  487,735  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  1,953,623  14,326  1,718,544  18,304 

BRADENTON,  FLA. 

Herold-e  .  961,952  886,959 

tHerold-S  .  637,025  573,562 

Grond  Total  .  1,598,977  1,460,521 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  636,945  17,410  558,653  21,517 

'Courier  Express-5  .  925,250  12,832  929,024  21,648 

News-e  .  2,036,084  33,179  2,089,366  77,062 

News-S  .  294,025  12,160  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  3,892,304  75,601  3,577,043  120,227 

NOTE:  News-S  first  publication  Nov.  13,  1977. 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier  Post-e  .  2,207,847  188,904  2,201,337  34,288 

NOTE:  Courier  Post-e  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  Dec.  1,  1975. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,385,272  25,080  1,317,140 

Observer-m  .  1,582,552  54,389  1,551,829  56,992 

'Observer-S  .  956,888  53,920  912,397  61,136 

Grand  Total  .  3,924,712  133,389  3,781,366  138,128 


NOTE:  Observer-m  ond  5  and  News-e  changed  from  eight  to  six-column 


June  2.  1975. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Note  Two  Listings 

Trihune-m  .  3,004,311  2,071,354  2,788,065  1,907,398 

Tribune-S  .  2,532,757  774,369  2,290,346  763,504 

News-e  .  1,626,997  405,512  1,441,050  294,710 

Sun  Times-m  .  2,234,782  252,716  2,201,745  276,558 

'Sun  Times-S  .  1,066,442  S13,344  1,062,903  528,390 

Grond  Totol  .  10,465,289  4,017,295  9,784,609  3,770,560 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975. 
News-e  Sept.  1977. 

N01E:  Tribune  figures  above  reflect  octuol  nine  column  meosurements. 

Tribune-m  .  3,004,311  2,071,354  2,564,565  1,858,703 

Tribune-S  .  2,532,757  774,369  2,155,149  726,559 

News-e  .  1,626,997  405,512  1,441,050  294,710 

Sun  Times-m  .  2,234,782  252,716  2,201,745  276,558 

'Sun  Times-S  .  1,066,442  513,344  1,062,903  528,390 

Grond  Totol  .  10,465,289  4,017,295  9,425,412  3,684,920 


NOTE:  Tribune-m  and  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975. 
NOTE:  Tribune  figures  above  reflect  converted  eight  column  meosurements 
NOTE;  News-e  chonged  Sept.  1977. 
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1978  1977 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,221,969  2,261,054  26,624 

Enquirer-S  .  1,632,317  1,667,995 

Posl-e  .  1,556,283  87,065  1,678,669  97,550 

Grond  Totol  .  5,410,569  87,065  5,607,718  124,174 

NOTE:  Post-e  June  2,  1975  and  Enquirer-m  and  5  June  3,  1975,  changed 
from  eight  to  nine-column. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Ploin  Deoler-m  .  2.561,552  282,867  2,476,493  193,854 

Ploin  Deoler-S  .  1,640,038  31,415  1,576,557  46,846 

Press-e  .  1,513,751  295,157  1,640,805  372,386 

Grand  Totol  .  5,715,341  609,439  5,693,855  613,086 

NOTE;  Effective  Sept.  1,  1975,  The  Plain  Oeoler-m  ond  S  changed  from 

eight  to  nine-column.  Press-e  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column. 


COLUMBUS,  GA. 


Enquirer  (See  Note)  . . 

..  1,007,162 

19,632 

992,554 

37,417 

‘Ledger  Enquirer-S 

611,898 

4,938 

510,243 

Grond  Totol  . 

.  .  1,619,060 

24,560 

1,502,797 

37,417 

NOTE:  Enquirer-m  and  Ledger-e  sold  in  combinotion;  hnoge  of  one  edition, 
Enquirer-m  is  shown. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Dispotch-e  . 

.  2,229,163 

53,565 

2,124,981 

37,087 

Dispotch-S  . 

. .  . .  1,639,544 

50,008 

1,741,446 

48,538 

Citizen  Journol-m 

....  972,426 

888,992 

Grond  Totol  .  .  . . 

....  4,841,133 

103,573 

4,755,4)9 

85,615 

NOTE:  Dispotch-e  and  5  and  Citizen  Journol-m  changed  from  eight  to 
nine-column  Jon.  13,  1976. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 


News-m  . 

.  3,436,006 

116,896  3,213,310 

124,576 

News-S  . 

.  1,749,983 

139,776  1,606,125 

74,120 

Times  Herold-e 

.  3,140,248 

83,370  2,747,423 

107,573 

'Times  Herold-S 

.  1,793,048 

85,968  1,674,947 

88,648 

Grond  Totol 

. 10,119,285 

436,010  9,241,805 

394,917 

NOTE:  News-m  and  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 

Times  Herold-e 

ond  S  chonged  Irom  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29, 1975. 

DAYTON, 

OHIO 

Journol  Herold-m 

.  1,461,188 

85,108  1,597,637 

57,502 

News-e  . 

.  1,545,797 

97,668  1,698,935 

57,284 

'News-S  . 

.  948,706 

917,914 

Grond  Totol  .  3,955,691  182,976  4.214,486  114.786 


NOTE;  Journal  Herold-m  and  News-e  and  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine- 
column  Oct.  6,  1975. 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


Heroid-e  . 

. .  .  763,844 

754,114 

8,448 

News  Tribune-m  . . .  . 

.  . .  794,229 

806,843 

‘News  Tribune-S  . . . 

. . .  855.524 

67,856  803,535 

21,140 

Grand  Totol  . 

...  2,413,597 

67,856  2,364,492 

29,588 

NOTE:  Herald-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  News  Tribune-m  ond  S  ond  Herald-e  changed  Irom  eight  to  six- 
column  May  5,  1975. 


ERIE,  PA. 

Times  (See  Note)  .  1,093,924  59,872  1,101,402 

'Times  News-S  .  829,287  18,960  839,124 

Grond  Totol  .  1,923,211  78,832  1,940,526 

NOTE:  Times-e  and  News-m  sold  in  combinotion;  linage  of  one  edition 
Times-e  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,597,107  210,705  3,078,480  187,663 

'News  &  Sun 

Sentinel-S  .  1,750,912  112,093  1,661,996 

News  &  Sun 

Sentinel-sot .  1,180,815  1,322,882 

Grond  Total  .  6,528,834  323,798  6,063,358  187,663 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  News-e,  S  and  sot.  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  May  12, 1975. 

GARY,  IND. 

Post  Tribune-e  .  1,385,075  272,297  1,387,866  233,371 

fPost  Iribune-S  .  667,597  1,050,290  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  2,252,672  272,297  2,338,156  233,371 

NOTE:  Post  Tribune  is  o  nine  column  formot  and  is  measured  occordingly. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Herold-e  .  621,850  16,576  619,093  1,480 

tHeroU-S  .  616,673  25,968  543,948  10,980 

Grond  Totol  .  1,240,523  42,544  1,163,041  13,460 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Couront-m  .  2,257.186  140,334  2,312,115  64,025 

'Couront-S  .  1,229,069  328,020  1,347,290  358,064 

Grand  Totol  .  3,486,275  468,354  3,659,405  423,109 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,215,656  2,329,451 

Star  Bulletin-e  .  2,482,568  3,502,290 

"Star  Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  1,231,202  1,255,902 

Grond  Total  .  5,939,426  6,087,643 

NOTE:  Advertiser-m,  Stor  Bulletin-e  ond  Stor  Bulletin  and  Adverliser-S 


changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  May  3,  1976. 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  .  3,260,334  3,003,023 

'Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  941,786  929,578 

Post-e  .  2,895,218  84,814  2,668,771  121,473 

Post-S  .  1,679,384  1,866,036  _ 

Grond  Total  .  8,996,732  84,814  8,466,408  121,473 

NOTE:  Post-e  and  5  changed  Irom  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  6,  1975. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Note  Two  Listings 

Free  Press-m  .  1,736,065  267,296  1,631,993  150,559 

'Free  Press-S  .  757,057  258,482  734,414  290,032 

News-e  .  2,721,374  496,987  2,367,216  373,547 

News-S  .  1,745,989  263,026  1,637,410  260,686 

Grond  Totol  .  6,960,485  1,285,791  6,371,033  1,074,824 

NOTE:  News-e  and  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
NOTE:  News  figures  above  reflect  octuol  nine  column  measurements. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,736,065  267,296  1,631,993  150,559 

•Free  Press-S  .  757,057  285,482  734,414  290,032 

News-e  .  2,516,532  461,753  2,187,195  349,383 

News-S  .  1,657,47S  252,137  1,544,782  252,299 

Grand  Totol  .  6,667,129  1,239,668  6,098,384  1,042.272 


NOTE;  News-e  and  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
NOTE:  News  figures  above  reflect  converted  eight  column  meosurements. 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chron>cle-e  .  4,518,139  349,898  3,950,323  300.578 

Chronicle-s  .  3,090,409  237,072  2,481,106  283,104 

Post-m  .  3,615,822  339,341  3,306,630  236,867 

'Post-S  .  1,957,099  279,104  1,638,867  231,280 

Grand  Total  .  13,181,469  1,095,415  11,376,926  1,051,829 

NOTE:  Chronicle-e  and  S  ond  Post-m  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to 
nine-column  July  1,  1975. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Herald  (See  Note)  .  1,520,364  39,549  1,525,050  90,720 

tHerold  Leoder-S  .  1,010,660  49,168  943,634  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  2,530,924  88,717  2,468,684  90,720 


NOTE:  Herold-m  ond  Leoder-e  sold  in  combinotion;  hnoge  of  one  edition 
Herald-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Herold-m,  Leoder-e  ond  Herald  Leoder-S  changed  from  eight  to 
nine-column  Sept.  30,  1976. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkonsos  Gozette-m  ....  1,297,470  1,311,641 

'Arkansas  Gozette-S  . . .  800,467  752,190 

Arkonsos  Democrot-e  . .  .  411,809  24,184  509,334 

tArkonsos  Democrot-S  . .  ^341^399  19,952  395,857  18,000 

Grand  Totol  .  2,851,145  44,136  2,969,022  18,000 

(Continued  on  pa  fie  54) 


Ad  Revenue  Trends 
January  1978 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


1978 

1977 

Dollar  Change 

Classifications 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

9f 

Retail 

Januaiy  . 

.  $249,007 

221, .‘129 

+  27,678 

+  12.5 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 
January  . 

59,087 

52,77:1 

+  6,.314 

+  12.0 

General 

January  . 

67,672 

60,913 

+  6,759 

+  11.1 

Automotive 

January  . 

11,111 

11,963 

-  852 

-  7.1 

Financial 

January  . 

18,:i68 

13,506 

+  4,862 

+  .36.0 

Classified 

January  . 

.  142,026 

115,211 

+  26,815 

+  2,3.3 

Total  Advertising 
January  . 

.  488,184 

422,922 

+  65,262 

+  15.4 

Linage — (Coni' J  from  pofie  53) 

1978  1977 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

LONG  BIACH,  CALIF. 

Iiidtptndenl  (See  Note)  .  I.9S3.949  413.108  2.024,023  596,966 

*lndependent  Press 

lelesrom-S  .  789,924  33,840  724,662  18,272 

Greed  Total  .  2.773.873  446,948  2,748,685  615,238 

NOTE:  Independent-m  end  Press  Tele9roin.e  sold  in  comliinotlon;  linoge  o' 
one  edition  Independent-m  is  shown. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.V. 

Newsdoy-e  .  1,768,174  459,992  1,876,962  521,616 

Newsdoy-S  .  1,112,667  170,211  925,009  242,903 

Grond  Totol  .  2,880.841  630,203  2,801,971  764,519 

LOS  ANGELB,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  4,639,844  2,117,804  4,165,209  1,851,473 

Times-S  .  3,149,571  1,385,029  2,676,543  1,135,293 

Herald  Exominer-e  .  725,382  577,021 

Herald  Eiominer-S  .  258,288  _ 196,145  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  8,773.085  3,502,833  7,614,918  2,986,766 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph  (See  Note)  . . .  962,918  916,430 

•Telegraph  &  News-5  . .  537,956  446,226 

Grond  Totol  .  1,500,874  1,362,656 

NOTE:  Telegraph-m  and  News-e  sold  in  combination;  linoge  of  one  edition 
Telegroph-m  is  shown  in  1976.  For  lost  year  News-e  figures  ore  shown. 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leoder-d  .  1,043,808  904,164 

fNew  Hompshire  News-S  586,119  520,513 

Grond  Totol  .  1,629,927  1,424,677 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerciol  Appeol-m  . .  1,934,075  41.640  2,105,041  25,148 

Commerciol  Appeol-S  . . .  1,066,673  47,728  1,113,237  27,872 

Press-Scimitor-e  .  1,384,049  52,940  1,430,534  84,382 

Grand  Totol  .  4,384,797  142,308  4,648,812  137,402 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Commercksl  Appeol-m  and  5  ond  Press  Scimitor-e  changed  from 
eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herold-m  .  3,569,678  732,731  3,502,065  464,579 

HeraW-S  .  2,222,211  498,047  2,392,549  280,012 

News-e  .  1,666,358  1,642,225  52,920 

Grand  Totol  .  7,458,247  1,230,778  7,536,839  797,511 

NOTE:  Herald-m  and  5  ond  News-e  chonged  from  eight  to  six-column  Mor. 
3,  1975. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISC. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,450,779  1,312,774 

Journol-e  .  2,629,022  528,721  2,541,905  359,182 

Journol-S  .  2,006,479  461,531  1,937,830  288,197 

Grond  Totol  .  6,086,280  990,252  5,792,509  647,379 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,448,677  38,048  1,491,444  40,672 

Tribune-S  .  1,912,097  312,259  1,763,106  307,858 

Slor-e  .  2,090,071  306,290  1,901,412  355,283 

Grond  Totol  .  5,450,845  656,597  5,155,962  703,813 


NOTE:  Tribune-m  and  5  ond  5tar-e  changed  from  eight  to  six-column 
during  yeor  1975. 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  ond  Stor-e  has  o  combined  sot.  edition  Aug.  27,  1977. 
Tbe  linage  is  shown  in  the  Stor-e. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Bonner-e  .  1,708,465  125,880  1,677,721  123,556 

Tennesseon-m  .  1,704,659  101,848  1,717,813  94,100 

•Teonesseon-S  .  1,032,911  62,056  1,115,510  45,200 

Grond  Totol  .  4,446,035  289,784  4,511,044  262,856 

NOTE:  Bonner-e,  Tennesseon-m  and  5  Jon.  2, 1978  changed  from  eight  tr 
nine-column. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  2,463,911  2^553 

Times-S  .  2,841,247  984,326  3,037,550  779,787 

News-m  .  1,096,311  963,047  1,049,496  864,470 

News-5  .  743,420  1,165,503  786,240  1,252,006 

Posl-e  .  914,400  _ 755,567  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  8.059,289  3,112,876  7,947,406  2,896,263 

NOTE:  Times-m  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  o  nine-column  Sept.  7,  1976. 
News-m  and  5  changed  from  five  to  six-column  Sept.  6,  1976. 

NEWARK,  NJ. 

5tnr  Ledger-m  .  2,237,769  138,202  2,244,574  112,894 

*Stnr  Ledger-S  .  2,094,113  66,416  2.081,219  26,368 

Grand  Totol  .  4,331,882  204,618  4,325,793  139,262 

NOTE:  Star  Ledger-m  ond  5  changed  Irom  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  7, 
1976. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,714,108  126,729 

*Tribune-S  .  1,045,198  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  2,759,306  126,729 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1977. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

StorNews-d  .  894,185  115,416  825,674  271,021 

*5tor  News-S  .  465,972  4,989  356,009  50,292 

Grond  Totnl  .  1,360,157  120,405  1,181,683  321,313 

PASSAIC,  NJ. 

Herald  News-e  .  883,898  100,943  1,183,778  193,570 

tHerald  News-5  .  445,481  117,040  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  1,329,379  217,983  1,183,778  193,570 

NOTE:  Herald  News-e  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  6,  1976. 
NOTE:  Herald  News-5  first  publicotion  Mor.  6,  1977. 

PATERSON,  NJ. 

News-d  .  884,630  31,600  902,406  51,536 

NOTE:  News  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  19,  1977. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journol  5lor-d  .  1,589,454  26,704  1,520,643 

•Journol  Slor-5  .  836,267  44,312  784,907  54,344 

Grond  Totol  .  2,425,721  71,016  2,305,550  54,344 


1978  1977 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Bullelin-e  .  1,597,423  467,702  1,465,120  425,434 

*Bullelin-S  .  702,642  227,343  707,557  367,883 

Inquirer-m  .  1,599,645  130,239  1,550,840  124,490 

Inquirer-5  .  1,711,002  462,999  1,744,511  448,060 

News-e  .  815,507  _ 803,905  18,000 

Grond  Totol  .  6,426,219  1,288,283  6,271,933  1,383,867 


NOTE:  Bulletin-e  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  May  19,  1975. 
Inquirer-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  May  19,  1975. 
News-e  chonged  from  six  to  five-column  May  19, 1975.  The  dote  in  this 
report  covering  the  News-e  reflects  the  converted  linage  to  six-column 
lormot. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Goiette-m  .  795,641  139,450  830,064 

Press-e  .  1,534,233  199,349  1,500,025  51,324 

•Press-S  .  1,818,485  _  1,824,899  _ 

Grand  Total  .  4,148,359  338,799  4,154,988  51,324 

NOTE:  Post  Gozette-m  ond  Press-e  ond  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine- 
column  Sept.  1,  1975. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,401,037  149,132  1,391,825  207,672 

Journol-m  .  1,406,879  146,424  1,202,551  13,440 

Journol-S  .  1,152,568  114,084  1,303,254  21,920 

Grond  Totol  .  3,960,484  409,640  3,897,630  243,032 


NOTE:  BuNetin-e  and  Joumol-m  hove  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  bnoge  is 
only  shown  in  the  Bulletin-e. 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e,  Joumol-m  and  5  chnnged  from  eight  to  nine-column  July 
1,  1977. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  1,390,922  128,736  1,427,556  77,592 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-5  .  988,717  134,424  1,000,206  155,272 

Times  Union-e  .  1,477.141  144,940  1,468,772  106,792 

Grond  Totol  .  3,856,780  408,100  3,896,534  339,656 

NOTE:  Democrat  &  Chranicle-m  ond  5  ond  Times  Union-e  changed  from 
eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  20,  1975. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Bee-e  . 

....  2,421,358 

417,580 

2,398,457 

346,476 

•Bee-S  . 

....  1,096,632 

230,508 

1,050,881 

143,804 

Union-fn  . 

....  1,710417 

179,024 

1,545,168 

147,160 

fUnion-S  . 

....  521,523 

42,600 

381x943 

6,080 

Grond  Total  . .  . . 

....  5,750,030 

869,712 

5,376,449 

643,520 

NOTE:  Bee-e  and  5  and  Union-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Sept.  1,  1975. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Globe  Democrat-m  . . 

. ,.  1,120,687 

184,671 

981,540 

156,675 

Globe  Democrot-e 

. . .  797,008 

39,856 

736,163 

14,560 

Post  Dispotch-e  .... 

. ..  1,556,797 

43,624 

1,327,574 

35,275 

*Post  Dispotch-S  . . . 

...  1,913,943 

1,822,252 

18,144 

Grand  Totol  . 

.  . .  5,388,435 

268,151 

4,867,529 

224,654 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Post  Dispatch -e  and  5  and  Globe  Democrat-m  ond  weekend  changed 
from  eight  to  nine-column  April  5,  1976. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Pioneer  Press-m  .  939,727  1,062,389 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .  1,423,813  1,395,818 

Dispotch  .  1,634,706  252,793  1,568,437  233,260 

Grond  Totol  .  3,998,246  252,793  4,026,644  233,260 


NOTE:  Pioneer  Press-m  and  5  and  Dispotch-e  changed  from  eight  to 
six-column  May  5,  1975. 

NOTE:  Pioneer  Press-m  ond  Dispotch-e  has  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the 
hnoge  is  only  shown  in  the  Dispotch-e. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,055,508  48,456  2,161,070  6,800 

Times-m  .  2,471,784  708,641  2,541,138  770,381 

•Times-S  .  1,551,111  416,979  1,503,794  303,049 

Grond  Totol  .  6,078,403  1,174,076  6,206,002  1,080,230 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  2,020,550  149,360  1,697,514  89,060 

tExpress-News-S  .  1,099,088  45,944  1,137,739  92,992 

Express-News-sol .  433,407  402,488 

News-e  .  1,884,188  86,448  1,566,848  96,164 

light-e  .  2,006,292  51,156  1,965,618  81,246 

•Ughl-5  .  1,445,753  1,284,786 

Ught-sol .  341,763  301,817 

Grond  Totol  .  9,231,041  332,908  8,356,792  359,462 


NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e  pubhshed  5  days  o  week  only. 
NOTE:  All  newspapers  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column.  Express-m. 
Exp.-5  &  Exp.  News-sot  &  News  Jon.  1977.  Light-e,5  &  sot.  June  1976. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,780,365  31,720  2,389,250  262,220 

•Union-s  .  1,448,262  1,372,490  28,788 

Tribune-e  .  3,088,105  31,740  2,763,967  238,372 

Grond  Totol  .  7,316,732  63,460  6,525,707  529,380 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,874,347  325,352  1,723,173  162,096 

Exominer-e  .  1,884,848  335,355  1,727,142  162,096 

Exominer  &  Chronicle-5  .  1,291,998  177,296  1,088,328  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  5,051,193  838,003  4,538,643  324,192 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,630,803  137,276  3,882,983  187,836 

News-e  .  3,842,580  154,947  3,265,662  187,832 

•Mercury-News-S  .  2,149,968  16,464  1,673,235  24,948 

Grond  Totol  .  10,623,351  308,687  8,821,880  400,616 

NOTE:  Mercury-m  ond  News-e  has  o  combined  edition;  the  hnoge  is  only 
shown  in  the  Mercury-m. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

GozeHe-m  .  1,776,651 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1977. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journol-e  .  1,372,934  43,760  1,377,541  6,800 

Times-m  .  1,959,540  65,936  1,862,683  24,176 

Times-S  .  927,624  957,906  30,064 

Grand  Totol  .  4,260,098  109,696  4,198,130  61,040 


NOTE:  Times-m  and  5  and  Journol-e  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Jon.  2,  1977. 


1978  1977 
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SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald  Journol-e  .  1,484,229  2,572  1,413,881  2,668 

•Herald  Amencon-S  ....  1,042,042  8,430  1,092,090  6,292 

Post  Stondord-m  .  857,691  27,695  839,510  13,494 

Grand  Totol  .  3,383,962  38,697  3,345,481  22,454 

NOTE:  Post  Stondord-m,  Herald  Journol-e  and  Herald  American-5  changed 
Irom  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  1,  1976. 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Demoernt-e  .  1,224,571  1,242,391 

•Democrot-S  .  676,607  605,240 

Grand  Totol  .  1,901,178  1,847,631 

NOTE:  Democrot-e  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  Aug.  1,  1976. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,502,118  533,616  2,612,755  291,422 

•Tribune-S  .  1,325,711  49,440  1,295,174  51,392 

Times-e  .  1,693,047  1,686,892  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  5,520,876  583,056  5,596,821  342,814 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  and  S  and  Times-e  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Oct.  27,  1975. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-m  .  4,052,486  294,062  3,935,750  203,324 

•Posl-S  .  2,190,715  430,862  2,124,697  292,820 

Slor-e  .  1,629,500  284,001  1,939,865  245,087 

Slor-5  .  641,093  49,200  748,864  84,244 

Grond  Totol  .  8,513,794  1,058,125  8,749,176  825,475 

NOTE:  Post-m  and  5  and  Stor-e  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Aug.  2.  1976. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Posl-m  .  2,434,173  104,450  2,227,281  119,472 

Times-e  .  2,103,646  104,552  1,904,211  119,673 

•Post  Times-S  .  1,444,705  24,144  1,290,778  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  5,982,524  233,146  5,422,270  239,145 

NOTE:  Post-m  and  Times-e  hove  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  knoge  is  only 
shown  in  the  Post-m. 

NOTE:  Post-m,  Times-e  ond  Post  Times-5  changed  Irom  eight  to  six-column 
Oct.  1,  1975. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


Reporter  Dispotch-e  ....  986,835  135,928  1,054,468  194,080 

tReporter  Dispotch-S  .  . .  453,536  17,656  384,646  14,206 

Grond  Totol  .  1,440,371  153,584  1,439,314  208,288 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eogle-m  .  1,893,115  207,675  1,788,519  115,788 

Beocon-e  .  837,475  794,390  74,248 

•Eagle  Beocon-S  .  846,321  75,480  830,112  42,944 

Grond  Totol  .  3,576,911  283,155  3,413,021  232,980 


NOTE:  Eogle-m  and  Beocon-e  bos  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  linoge  is 
only  shown  in  the  Eogle-m. 

NOTE:  Eogle-m,  Beocon-e  and  Eagle  Beocon-S  chonged  from  eight  to 
six-column  Sept.  1,  1975. 

JANUARY  1978/1977 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Times-Union-m  .  1,324,722  1,255,233 

Knickerbocker  News-e  . .  863,464  945,169 

Times-Union-5  .  709,782  804,321 

Grond  Totol  .  2,897,968  3,004,723 

ANAHEIM,  CALIF. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,107,288  897,008 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

News-m  .  1,004,453  991,346 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e  .  2,007,782  1,918,196 

News-5  .  1,200,948  1,260,784 

Post  Herold-m  .  1,242,654  1,270,724 

Grond  Totol  .  4.451.384  4,449,704 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-mS  .  1,788,696  1,619,086 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Stor  Tribune-m.S  .  1,323,924  1,171,646 

NOTE:  Includes  preprints  1 17,992  lines  in  1978;  58,688  lines  in  1977  Family 
Weekly  not  included.  85.367  lines  in  Jon.  1976. 

COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Telegrom-e  .  719,992  670,740 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 125,440  bnes  in  1978:  127,148  lines  in  1977. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Ouod-City  Times-e/m  . . .  2,349,228  2,206,106 

Quod-City  Times-S  .  748,104  697,928 

Grond  Totol  .  3,097,332  2,904,034 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  628,325  190,274  531,502  180,030 

Tribune-e  .  1,031,098  910,845 

Register-S  .  863,171  102,694  836,458  121,015 

Grand  Totol  .  2,522,594  292,968  2,278,805  301,045 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Delowore  Stole  News-e&S  962,178  876,204 

NOTE:  Figures  shown  obove  ore  on  8  column  lines. 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journol-e  .  4,110,965  3,942,233 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journol-Gazelte-m  .  1,381,380  1,211,840 

News-Sentinel-e  .  1,814,932  1,549,142 

Journol-Gozette-S  .  772,394  618,202 

Grond  Totol  .  3,968,706  3,579,184 

NOTE:  1978  figures  reported  on  basis  of  5-4-4  quarter.  1977  figures  ore  on 
monthly  bosis. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Stor-Telegrom-m  .  2,239,482  1,895.656 

Stor-Telegrom-e  .  2,350,652  2,003,806 

$tor-Telegrom-S  .  1,484,882  1,401,904 

Grand  Total  .  6,075,216  5,301,366 

GREENVILU,  S.C. 

News-m&S  .  2,195,718  2,020,718 

Piedmont-e  .  1,310,400  1,198,092 

Grond  Totol  .  3,506,118  3,218,810 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Slar-m  .  1,839,486  2,236,018 

N«ws-e  .  1,566,429  1,837,224 

Slor-S  .  1,220,306  1,378,172 

Grand  Tolnl  .  4,621,201  5,451,414 

NOTE:  Did  not  publish  advertising  on  Jon.  26,  27,  28  &  29,  1978  due  to 
blizzard  conditions. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,935,147  1,794,899 

Slar<  .  808,407  83,969  895,620  62,319 

Slor-5  .  1,404,487  1,374,674 

Grond  Total  .  4,148,041  83,969  4,065,193  62,319 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  2,142,581  2,155,756 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

HeroM-e  .  1,214,782  1,092,261 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

loumol-Stor-d&S  .  1,809,374  1,685,754 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 178,724  lines  in  1978;  181,734  lines  in  1977 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Joumol-m  .  1,609,413  1,611,194 

Louisville  Times-e  .  1,695,003  1,770,692 

Courier-Joumol  & 

Times-S  .  1,345,578  1,371,759 

Grand  Total  .  4,649,994  4,753,645 


NOTE:  ROP  display  linage  published  on  6-column  basis  but  converted  to 
8.column  basis  above.  Clossilied  published  and  reported  on  10-column 
basis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Copitol  Times-e  .  1.836,943  1,705,669 

Stole  Journol-m  .  1,867,915  1,720,194 

Stole  Journol-S  .  1,039,178  882,245 

Grond  Totol  .  4,744,036  4,308,108 

NOTE:  6-column  poges  converted  to  8-column  basis,  classified  9-column 
State  Journol-S  includes  TV  Week. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-Journol-m  .  885,582  869,386 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  1,095,934  932,792 

News-5lor-e  .  1,030,386  863,632 

World-S  .  428,414  413,336 

Grond  Totol  .  2,554,734  2,209,760 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gozette-m  .  1,163,861  1,288,413 

Stor-e  .  2,453,460  2,401,209 

Le  Devoir-m  .  910,931  398,460 

Le  Oimonche  Molin-5  . . .  730,059  364,281 

NOTE:  Le  Dimonche  Matin  includes  perspectives  and  inserts — 301,831 
lines  in  1978;  50,700  lines  in  1977. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegroph-e  .  1,225,910  1,203,895 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,763,790  1,737,848 

Times-Herold-e  .  1,636,796  1,509,018 

Press-S  .  1,181,460  1,081,738 

Grond  Totol  .  4,582,046  4,328,604 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virgmion  Pilot-m  .  2,293,390  2,188,809 

Ledger  Slor-e  .  2,188,128  1,994,966 

Viroinion  Pilot-S  .  1,560,189  1,572,484 

Grond  Totol  .  6,041,707  5,756,259 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  877,845  881,176 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegroph-e-sot.-m  .  775,630  755,064 

NOTE:  Includes  Family  Weekly— 82,038  lines  in  1978;  76,700  lines  in  1977. 


OGDEN,  UTAH 

Stondord-Eiominer-e  .  . .  1.3S2,4M  1,536,838 

Stondord-Exominer-S  .  . .  633,118  812,724 

Grand  Totol  .  1,985,584  2,349,562 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Family  Weekly;  85,694  lines  in  1978;  76,342  lines  in 
1977. 

OKLAHOPAA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklohomon-m  .  1,721,730  498,963  1,678,059  391,095 

Times-e  .  1,618,401  444,209  1,589,361  365,888 

Oklohomon-S  .  1,181,942  _  1,132,472  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  4,522,073  943,173  4,399,892  756,983 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World  HeroU-m-e-S  ....  2,970,884  2,981,006 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register-m  .  4,608,324  3,819,704 

Register-e  .  4,608,324  3,819,704 

Regisler-5  .  1,754,437  1,412,004 

Grond  Totol .  6,362,761  5,231,708 

NOTE:  All  day  newspaper,  m&e  sold  only  in  combination;  Family  Weekly 
(current  month)  and  Porade  (lost  year)  linoge  included  obove. 
OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LeOrait-e  .  1,649,883  1,631,469 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,411,296  3,377,584 

Gozette-e  .  3,376,772  3,341,786 

Republic-S  .  1,801,450  1,758,764 

Grond  Totol  .  8,589,518  8,478,134 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press-Herold-m  .  1,137,742  1,104,223 

Express-e  .  1,073,612  1,073,596 

Telegrom-S  .  607,353  659,783 

Grond  Totol  .  2,818,707  2,837,602 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonion-m&S  .  4,642,946  4,230,940 

Oregon  Joumol-e  .  1,374,422  1,140,034 

Grond  Totol  .  6,017,368  5,370,974 

READING,  PA. 

Times-m/Eogle-e  .  1,181,909  1,149,232 

Eogle-S  .  645,016  640.769 

Grond  Totol  .  1,826,925  1,790,001 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispotch-m  .  1,581,591  1,511,591 

News-Leoder-e  .  1,442,791  1.400.363 

Times-Dispotch-S  .  1,185,547  1,228,669 

Grand  Totol  .  4,209,929  4,140,623 

NOTE;  Port  run  and  comics  not  included. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-e-S  .  2,335,011  2,096,584 

NOTE:  Parade  linoge  not  included. 

SCOTTS  BLUFF,  NEB. 

Stor-Herald-m-S  .  784,159  805,709 

NOTE:  Includes  Fomily  Weekly  81,669  knes  in  1978;  87,417  lines  in  1977. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelkgencer-m  ....  1,315,719  1,407,117 

Post-Intelligencer-S  ....  572,876  504,288 

Grand  Totol  .  1,888,595  1,911,405 

Times-e-5  .  3,232,656  3,022,880 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE),  CALIF. 

South  Boy  Breeze-e  ....  3,072,524  2,904,188 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesmon  Review-m  .  . .  1,128,418  1,175,720 

Chronicle-e  .  1,220,048  1,280,440 

Spokesmon-Review-S  .  . .  785,996  795,218 

Grond  Totol  .  3,134,462  3,251,378 

NOTE:  Sunday  ond  Grond  Total  includes  Porade  linage. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News  Tribune-e  and 

Tribune  &  Ledger-5  .  . .  2,822,302  2,695332 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Blode-e  .  1,732,671  1,745,365 

Blode-5  .  1,111,743  1,189,534 

Grond  Totol  .  2,844,414  2,934,899 

NOTE;  Blode-e&S  chonged  from  8-cohimn  to  9-column  May  1,  1976. 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Doily  Copitol-m  .  980,084  927,283 

Stole  Journol-e  .  692,748  798,518 

Copitol-Joumal-S  .  466,858  450,205 

Grond  Totol  .  2,139,690  2,176,006 

NOTE:  Figures  ore  bosed  on  6-column  formot. 

NOTE:  Stole  Journol-e  now  publishing  one  less  edition  per  week. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Stor-e  .  3,849,897  3,803,685 

Sun-mtS  .  1,618,481  1,298,037 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Stor  m  .  2,699,092  2,456,724 

Citizen-e  .  2,799,157  2,433,372 

Stor-S  .  981,190  988,817 

Grand  Totol  .  6,479,439  5,878,913 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Parade  linage. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m  .  1,467,173  1,382,482 

Tribune-e  .  1,483,977  1,394,284 

World-S  .  865,570  819,212 

Grond  Totol  .  3,816,720  3,595,978 

NOTE:  Figures  bosed  on  6-column  format  and  9-column  ebssified. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  3,406,221  3,563,893 

NOTE:  Includes  Weekend  Mogozine.  All  figures  on  6-column  format. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,607,032  1,497,412 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

News/ Jou  mol 

m&e-mon  to  fri .  1,796,982  1,576,674 

News  Jouraol-S  .  358,489  283,579 

Grond  Totol  .  2,155,471  1,860,253 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Slar-m  .  784,336  717,458 

Slor-News-S  .  264,964  254,548 

Grond  Totol  .  1.049,300  972,006 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Stor-e  .  2,065,767  1,950,732 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Times-Leoder-News 

Record-All  Doy  .  1,008,756  950,260 

Independent-S  .  539,396  514,585 

Grond  Totol  .  1,548,152  1,464,845 


NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Porude — 82,425  lines  in  1978;  68,315  lines  in  1976. 
Supplement  odvertising  for  Jon.  1978  not  included.  Times  Leader-News 
Record  118,038  lines.  Meosured  by  Advertising  Checking  Bureou.  News- 
todt  Reports  division. 


WINNIPEG,  AAAN. 

Tribune-e  .  2,350,814  2,100,989 

Free  Press-e  .  2,513,298  2,600,977 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Joumol-m  .  1,463,392  1,384,726 

Sentinel-e  .  1,196,846  1,113,238 

Journal  Sentinel-5  .  737,646  682,934 

Grond  Total  .  3,397,884  3,180,898 

NOTE:  Port  run  and  comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER,  AAASS. 

Tebgrom-m  .  962,094  847,700 

Gozetle-e  .  943,264  936,467 

Telegrom-S  .  796,581  940,275 

Grand  Totol  .  2,701,939  2,724,442 


Deaths 


1.  K.auiman,  85.  a  reporter  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eu{>le  in  its  heyday  and  chair¬ 
man  of  its  Newspaper  Guild  unit  when 
the  newspaper  ceased  publication  during 
a  1955  strike;  the  Eagle's  only  war  corre¬ 
spondent  during  World  War  II;  later 
editor  of  Frontpage,  publication  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild,  retiring  in 
1973;  February  28. 

*  *  * 

Wii.i.iAM  Gaki.ano  Rookrs,  82,  retired 
literary,  music  and  art  editor  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  with  the  Sprinfifield 
(Mass.)  Union  before  joining  AP  in  1943; 
book  reviewer  for  other  publications  and 
author  of  12  books;  March  I. 

sk  *  * 

Cf.ALOK  Binyon,  72,  former  reporter 
with  the  Chicago  Examiner  and  Variety; 
writer  or  director  of  some  36  Hollywood 
films  from  1935  to  1964;  February  14. 
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CoNSLiKi.o  Kanaoa,  84,  pioneering 
photographer  whose  works  are  in 
museum  collections;  started  as  a  reporter 
and  feature  writer  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  switched  to  the  photography 
department,  and  then  moved  to  the  New 
York  American;  February  28. 

*  *  ♦ 

Melvin  E.  Swanson,  75,  retired  sales¬ 
man  for  Stamps,  Conheim  and 
Whitehead;  February  23. 

*  *  * 

Piiii.i.ii'  A.  Coi.E,  57,  retail  advertising 
manager,  Seattle  Post-lntellif’encer; 
February  II. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ron  Cami'bei.l,  53,  financial  editor  of 
the  Retina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  and  ear¬ 
lier  sports  editor;  February  II. 

*  *  * 

Ai  an  D.  Schul/.,  55,  executive  editor 
of  the  Hantinfiton  Herald-Press  and 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Mancie 
(Ind.)  Star;  February  3. 


Norfolk  newspapers 
co-sponsor  boat  show 

Boaters  in  the  Tidewater  area  got  a 
respite  from  winter  during  the  8-day 
Mid-Atlantic  Boat  and  Sports  Show,  one 
of  the  Southeast’s  most  important 
exhibits  sponsored  by  the  Virf-inian-Pilot 
and  the  Ledger-Star  newspapers  and  the 
Norfolk  Waltonians,  an  environmentalist 
organization. 

The  silver  anniversary  edition  of  the 
show,  held  February  5-12  at  Scope  Col¬ 
iseum  and  exhibition  hall  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  drew  30,000  boating  and  fishing 
enthusiasts  to  view  $3  million  worth  of 
boating  and  marine  equipment.  Over  150 
boats  were  on  display. 

The  Mid-Atlantic  Boat  and  Sports 
Show  is  I  of  4  major  shows  promoted  by 
the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger-Star. 

A  12-page  standard  size  section  was 
published  for  the  Boat  Show. 
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Daily  introduces 
‘comic  book’  tab 


John  Lane,  chief  editorial  cartoonist 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
has  been  appointed  art  director.  He 
will  supervise  creation  of  all  art 
supplied  to  NEA  clients  in  the  full  ser¬ 
vice,  syndicated  features  division  and 
comic  art  departments,  as  well  as 
World  Almanac  and  special  projects. 
This  is  tbe  first  time  NEA's  art  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  under  one  director. 

Lane  says  that  the  service  will  be 
increasing  the  amount  of  art,  includ¬ 
ing  the  number  of  illustrated  stories 
and  art  available  for  preparedness 
and  special  sections. 


On  Sunday,  March  19,  the  South 
Middlesex  News  of  Framingham,  Mass., 
will  begin  offering  its  53,000  Sunday 
readers  a  new  “comic  book  size”  color 
comics  section. 

The  32-page  tab,  which  is  similar  in 
size  to  a  comic  book,  was  pioneered  in 
Canada  by  the  Winnipeft  Tribune  and 
Toronto  Star,  where  it  has  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  success. 

News  publisher  Willian  B.  Parry,  who 
was  on  hand  for  the  first  printing  of  the 
new  section  on  March  9,  explained  that 
the  new  format  was  the  result  of  a  unan¬ 
imous  agreement  by  members  of  the 
News'  Readership  Committee,  who  felt 
it  would  meet  with  wide  acceptance. 

“Of  course,  the  ultimate  decision  will 
rest  with  our  subscribers  and  other  read¬ 
ers,”  Parry  said,  “and  we  will  be  anxi¬ 
ously  awaiting  their  comments.” 

The  “comic  books”  are  now  finished 
off-line  (stapling  and  trimming),  but 
Parry  said  that  by  the  first  of  next  year, 
the  News  will  be  using  gluers  and  three- 
knife  trimmers  to  produce  a  complete 
run  on-line. 

The  new  format  size  is  achieved  by 
reducing  the  tab-size  comics  supplied  by 
the  various  syndicates,  he  added. 


Kenneth  R.  Russel  is  the  new  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  education  department  of 
King  Features  Syndicate.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  new  product  research 
and  development,  as  well  as  sales 
and  marketing  programs  for  King's 
educational  programs  which  include 
The  Comics  Reading  Library,  Popeye's 
Special  Language  Builders,  The  Basic 
Skills  Program,  King  Classics  Library 
and  Real  World.  Most  recently,  Russell 
was  president  of  Education  Pioneers,  a 
publisher  specializing  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion. 

Columns  deal  with 
consumer  topics 

Howard  Cohen,  former  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  creator  of  Common  Cents,  has 
started  a  monthly  editorial  service  for 
newspapers,  called  Today's  Consumer. 

Cohen  is  selling  24  different  700-800 
word  columns  dealing  in  generic  terms 
with  consumer  topics,  such  as  apartment 
living,  health  care,  home  care,  insur¬ 
ance,  real  estate,  and  food  facts. 

Cohen  said  the  24  columns  will  be 
supplied  one  week  before  month  of  pub¬ 
lication  and  are  available  in  both  scanna- 
ble  and/or  camera-ready  formats.  The 
cost  for  the  first  year  is  $50  per  month 
regardless  of  the  newspaper's  circula¬ 
tion. 

Cohen  is  writing  the  columns  from  his 
home  in  Woodstock,  N.Y.  at  17  Pine 
Grove  St. 

Men’s  fashion  award 
goes  to  Hix 

Charles  Hix.  men's  fashion  and 
grooming  columnist  for  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association,  has  won  his  second 
consecutive  “Lulu”  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  coverage  of  men's  apparel  world.  He 
won  the  category  of  syndicated  male 
fashion  material  in  the  awards  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Men's  Fashion  Associ¬ 
ation  and  Menswear  Retailers  of 
America. 
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INT€ft€ST€D  IN  CUTTING  COST? 

In  Circulotion  Promotion 
The  Numbers  Gome 


guarantees  to  give  you  a  step  by  step  approach  to  a  no-nonsense  sales 
promotion  program  which  will  cut  costs  and  increase  net  paid  circulation  and 
penetration. 

Over  300  daily  newspapers  have  ordered  The  Numbers  Game.  Many  of  the 
newspapers  are  putting  suggestions  from  The  Numbers  Game  to  work  for 
them.  In  a  recent  Editor  Publisher  story,  a  newspaper  actually  gained 
circulation  during  a  price  increase.  They  bought  the  book  last  year. 
Several  publishers  ordered  from  1 1  to  13  additional  books  after  reading  The 
Numbers  Game  for  their  management  staff. 


■GURARNTCCD  TO  RCDUCC  VOUR 
SRLCS  PROMOTION  BUDGCT 


The  Numbers  Game  will  show  how  to: 

1.  Gain  circulation  during  a  price  increase. 

2.  Cut  sales  promotion  budget  by  10-30%. 

3.  Develop  a  system  of  obtaining  paid  orders  when  you  sign 
us  a  new  customer. 

4.  Increase  your  penetration. 

5.  Hundreds  of  suggestions  to  improve  your  promotions. 


Mail  check,  purchase  order  or  letter  to: 

-(EP  300) 


The  Numbers  Gam 
Bob  Easter 

4054  Holly  Drive,  Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Fla.  33410 


Price:  1  copy — $13.50 
2  copies — $20.00 
5  copies — $45.00 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Superheroes  collected  into  a  new  strip 


It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  in  this  age 
of  superheroes  in  comics,  movies,  and 
television  that  someone  would  get  the 
idea  of  putting  a  collection  of  heroes  into 
one  comic  strip. 

That  time  is  at  hand  April  3  when 
Superman,  Batman,  Wonder  Woman, 
Robin,  and  others  debut  in  a  new  daily 
and  Sunday  strip,  “The  World's 
Greatest  Superheroes.” 

This  will  be  the  first  time  this  group  of 
crimefighters  has  ever  appeared  together 
in  a  newspaper  strip.  The  feature  is  being 
prepared  for  Chicago-Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  by  DC  Comics,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  comic  book  adventures 
of  the  characters. 

Other  superheroes  to  appear  in  the 
strip  are  Aquaman,  The  Flash,  Black 
Lightning  and  Green  Arrow.  Each  story 
will  feature  four  or  five  heroes,  with  at 
least  two  of  the  big  three — Superman, 
Wonder  Woman  and  Batman — in  each 
continuity. 

The  writer  is  Martin  Pasko,  who  has 
written  the  Superman  comic  book  for 
two  years  and  also  scripted  adventures 
of  Batman,  Wonder  Woman  and  other 
DC  characters.  The  artists  are  George 
Tuska,  best  known  for  his  work  on  the 
Buck  Rogers  comic  strip,  and  Vince  Col- 
leta,  art  director  of  DC  Comics.  The 
editor  is  Julius  Schwartz. 

Among  major  newspapers  signing 
presently  are  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
Washington  Post,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Chicago  Tribune, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 

*  ♦  * 

And  now  for  this  week's  quieter  an¬ 


nouncements  of  book  syndications  out  of 
the  political/headline  arenas — 

Newspaper  rights  to  “Holocaust",  a 
new  novel  by  Gerald  Green,  have  been 
obtained  by  Enterprise  Features,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  nine-hour  television  version  of 
the  novel  will  be  an  NBC  Big  Event, 
April  16  through  19.  Enterprise  has  a 
7-part  serial  illustrated  with  stills  from 
the  television  production  for  release 
April  2. 

To  help  all  the  shattered  nerves  from 
the  Winter  news  season,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  is  releasing  a  six 
6-parter  March  19  on  “Stop  Running 
Scared!"  by  Dr.  Herbert  Fensterheim 
and  Jean  Bear.  Syndicate  manager  Pris¬ 
cilla  Felton  says  this  will  be  a  kind  of 
ultimate  how-to-conquer  fear  series, 
even  explaining  the  technique  of  fear 
control  training. 


Michael  Young  Warder,  president  and 
publisher  of  News  World  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  has  announced  appointment 
of  Harold  F.  f'uller  Jr.  as  editor  of  the 
company's  newly  formed  news  syndi¬ 
cate. 

Initially,  the  syndicate  will  offer  eight 
columnist  in  package  or  individually  to 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  the  Philippines. 

Fuller  is  a  columnist,  music  editor  and 
consultant  to  the  features  editor  of  the 
company's  New  York  daily.  The  News 
World.  He  joined  the  firm  four  months 
ago  from  his  own  Fuller  Enterprises, 
which  has  been  absorbed  into  the  new 
syndicate.  His  firm  was  started  five 


Harold  Fuller 


years  ago  when  he  left  his  position  as  an 
editor  and  columnist  with  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virfiinion-Filot.  The  company  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  by  Fuller  and  Edith  Car¬ 
ter,  an  editor  for  ABC  Leisure 
Magazines.  She  is  writing  a  column  for 
the  new  syndicate. 

4c  *  ♦ 

Danney  Ball  Productions,  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  syndicate  which  is  based  in  Hemet, 
California,  has  packaged  over  .30  weekly 
columns  plus  a  number  of  continuous 
cartoon  features  in  camera-ready  format. 
Editor  Robert  Righetti  says  the  material 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  is  available 
weekly  or  monthly,  and  the  fiat  rate  price 
does  not  hinge  on  circulation. 

Subjects  include  “Animal  Ad-Libs", 
“Bookmark”,  “More  for  Your  Money” 
and  short  illustrated  features  on  food, 
diet,  health,  gardening,  sports,  words  of 
the  Bible,  music,  myth  and  medicine, 
travel,  sewing,  and  more. 

The  syndicate  is  located  at  147  N. 
Franklin.  Hemet,  California  92343. 


NANCY  by  Ernie  Bushmiller  daily  and  Sunday 


UNITED  F  E  AT U  R  E  SY  N  D I  CATE  ,200  park  avenue, new  york,  n.y.  10017, (212)  557-2333 
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Publisher  of  El  Tiempo  and  wife 
are  murdered  in  Ecuador 


The  general  manager  of  the  morning 
newspaper  El  Tiempo,  Gustavo  Izurieta 
Obando,  and  his  wife,  Bertha  Cando, 
were  assassinated  Sunday  (March  12), 
apparent  victims  of  machete-wielding  as¬ 
sassins,  police  reported.  They  said  3 
suspects  have  been  detained. 

The  bodies  of  the  couple  were  found 
Monday  morning  on  an  isolated  coastal 
highway  near  Santo  Domingo  de  Los 
Colorados,  60  miles  west  of  Quito,  police 
said. 

According  to  initial  reports,  the  couple 
left  Quito  Sunday  on  a  trip  to  their  farm 
near  Santo  Domingo.  Their  pickup  truck 
apparently  was  intercepted  by  another 
vehicle. 

The  foreman  of  Izurieta’s  farm  report¬ 
edly  said  that  unidentified  persons  car¬ 
ried  the  bodies  back  to  the  farmhouse. 
Later,  they  took  them  back  to  the  high¬ 
way  apparently  to  make  the  deaths  look 
like  they  occurred  in  an  accident. 

Police  said  they  found  blood  inside  the 
farmhouse  and  discounted  the  accident 
version. 

The  assassination  came  less  than  3 
months  after  the  axe  murder  of  one  of 
Quito's  most  prominent  businessmen, 
Antonio  Briz  Lopez.  The  executive’s 
head  was  severed  by  kidnappers  and  de¬ 
posited  in  the  patio  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
school  after  a  ranson  payment  scheme 
failed. 

Izurieta,  64,  was  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists,  director  of 
the  Banco  de  Prestamos,  a  loan  bank, 
and  an  expert  in  printing  press  technol¬ 


ogy.  He  studied  in  the  United  States  on 
several  occasions. 

Under  his  management,  El  Tiempo 
gained  solvency  and  was  on  the  verge  of 
an  expansion  into  new  offices. 

El  Tiempo  is  owned  by  a  wealthy  con¬ 
struction  company  entrepreneur,  An¬ 
tonio  Granda  Centeno. 


reporters  is  urged 

Development  of  protection  for  Voice 
of  America  news  correspondents  from 
State  Department  interference  heads  a 
number  of  major  VOA  changes  urged  by 
a  panel  of  journalists. 

It  has  long  been  a  controversy  as  to 
what  the  role  of  the  Voice,  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  official  broadcast  agency,  should 
be,  as  well  as  how  much  freedom  VOA 
should  have  to  manage  its  correspon¬ 
dents  as  it  wishes.  On  occasion,  the  State 
Department  has  been  charged  with  cen¬ 
soring  VOA  broadcasts  and  prohibiting 
movement  of  correspondents. 

Several  months  ago,  an  independent 
panel,  headed  by  a  retired  Washington 
Post  diplomatic  reporter,  Chalmers 
Roberts,  was  created  to  study  the  VOA 
operation  and  make  recommendations. 
Other  members  of  the  panel  were: 
Pauline  Frederick,  international  affairs 
analyst  for  National  Public  Radio;  E.W. 
Kenworthy,  retired  New  York  Times 
correspondent;  William  Scott,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  radio  news  operations  for  Wes- 


tinghouse  Broadcasting;  and  Franklin  H. 
Williams,  former  ambassador  to  Ghana. 

The  panel's  report  holds  that  the  VOA 
must  have  the  right,  free  of  diplomatic 
restrictions,  to  gather  and  send  news  to 
Washington.  The  panel  said  further  that 
VOA  correspondents  should  have  a 
status  as  close  as  possible  to  newspaper 
correspondents  and  that  they  should  be 
news  persons  not  interchangeable  with 
diplomatic  personnel. 

Other  recommendations  included: 

Shifting  of  VOA  correspondents  from 
Europe,  where  there  are  many  American 
correspondents  for  newspapers  and 
news  agencies,  to  concentrate  them  on 
news  in  Communist  countries  and  the 
Third  World. 

Use  by  VOA  correspondents  of  regu¬ 
lar  and  not  official  passports,  of  offices 
outside  embassies  and,  in  general,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  treatment  from  an  em¬ 
bassy  that  a  newspaper  correspondent 
would  receive. 

Having  VOA’s  15  correspondents 
concentrate  on  producing  background 
and  explanatory  material  to  give  depth  to 
the  news,  leaving  spot  news  to  be  drawn 
from  commercial  news  sources. 

Better  personnel  for  VOA. 

VOA  director  R.  Peter  Straus  said  he 
expects  an  official  response  to  the 
panel’s  recommendations  by  the  end  of 
this  month. 


Hartford)  for  “The  Corporate  Connec¬ 
tion.’’  This  half-hour  special  traced  the 
interlocking  directorates  among  some  of 
the  largest  corporations  in  the  state. 

The  judges  voted  to  grant  no  award 
this  year  in  the  magazine  category  due  to 
the  poor  quality  of  the  entries. 

A  $500  cash  grant  and  a  plaque  goes  to 
the  winners  in  each  category.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  at  an  Awards 
Banquet  to  be  held  in  Hartford  in  the  fall. 
The  banquet  will  be  preceded  by  a  Sym¬ 
posium  on  Business  and  the  Media. 

Judging  for  the  1977  awards  program 
was  conducted  by  a  five-man  jury  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  individuals:  Wil¬ 
liam  Arthur,  Executive  Director,  The 
National  News  Council;  Paul  E. 
i  Erdman,  Author,  “The  Crash  of  ’79’’; 

I  Irwin  Landau,  Editor,  “Consumer  Re- 
j  ports’’;  Ira  Cole,  Dean,  Medill  School  of 
I  Journalism,  Northwestern  University; 

1  Francis  Pollock,  Member  of  Adjunct 
1  Faculty,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 

!  Columbia  University.  The  Awards  For 
Excellence  in  Connecticut  Business 
Journalism  program  are  funded  by  grants 
made  by  9  Hartford-based  companies. 

Entry  forms  for  the  1978  awards  pro¬ 
gram  (material  published  in  calendar 
year  1978)  will  be  available  in  September 
and  entries  will  be  accepted  through 
I  February  I,  1979. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANECDOTES 


COUNSELING 


STORIETTES— Sparkling,  well-researched 
weekly  tales  of  little  known  facts  of  his¬ 
tory,  bizarre  encounters,  inventions,  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  by  veteran  writer. 
Ideal  feature  material.  About  500  words. 
Send  for  FREE  samples,  low  rates.  Flagler 
&  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  NY  14202. 


MIND  MATTER— Interesting  questions- 
answers  on  personal  relations  by  emi¬ 
nent  psychologist.  Helpful  answers  to 
vexing  problems;  gentle  humor.  Excep¬ 
tional  weekly  column.  350  words.  Send 
for  FREE  samples,  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  NY  14202. 


MAKE  READERS  SMILE  with  out  LAFF- 
LINES  feature  $5  for  7  items  (cities 
under  25,000  population  only).  Free 
samples.  P.O.  Box  3293,  Stamford,  CT 


SOUTHERN  PAPERS.  Try  CROSS 
COUNTRY,  the  Country  and  Western 
music  column.  CC,  85  Shaw,  Belmont, 
MA  or  (617)  484-4769. 


PUZZLES 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AVAILABLE— 300  to 
800  words.  Send  for  details  and  rates. 
John  Riddle,  7  Chaucer  Drive,  Newark, 
DE  19713. 


CARTOONS 


FIG  LEAVES — Pint-sized  demons  in  a 
world  of  laughter.  Weekly.  Rates  and 
samples;  Sandcastles-EP,  Box  1356, 
Newport  News,  VA  23601. 


Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your 
Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER-Refresh- 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson. 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY 
14202. 


TOP  EDITORS  run  Masson's  illustrated 
garden  and  houseplant  weekly.  Sample, 
Box  66.  Needham.  MA  02192. 


ZONES  5,  7  ONLY — Give  your  readers 
localized  garden  tips  with  “Backyard 
Bounty,"  450  words  per  week.  Jandon, 
Box  127,  Omaha,  NB  68101. 


HORSES 


OF  COURSE.  A  HORSE  ...  who  says 
interest  limited?  Scored  highest  reader 
loyalty  of  metro  daily's  surveyed  col¬ 
umns.  Already  nation's  most  popular 
horse  column.  Try  4  weeks  free,  (^pley 
News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego, 
CA  92112. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple.  TX  76501. 


TAX  TIPS  by  Mark  Stevens.  New  feature 
by  award-winning  columnist  tells  how  to 
save  money  on  Federal  taxes.  Short, 
punchy  features  can  be  clipped  and  col¬ 
lected  for  year-round  use.  Universal  ap¬ 
peal.  M.  Stevens,  172  Mill  River  Rd., 
Chappaqua,  N.Y.  10514. 


MOVIEW  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate.  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 

MOVIES  78 

A  new  syndicated  column  of  film  re¬ 
views.  Bi-weekly  mailing  of  individual  re¬ 
views  including  stills  or  every  major  re¬ 
lease.  Rates  available  on  request.  For 
FREE  SAM PLES and  further  information 
contact:  Eleanor  Goldstein,  SIRS,  P.O. 
Box  2507,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 


WORD  PUZZLES  that  challenge,  intrigue 
evervone — 2  tvoes  now.  Samples,  de¬ 
tails,  50e  postage.  Dickson,  235(X)  Old 
Road  23,  Newhall,  CA  91321. 


POLLS  SAY  “Religious  revival  here."  Re¬ 
ligious  news  attracts/keeps  readers. 
Weekly  feature;  HEINS  RELIGIOUS 
NEWS.  Send  for  samples,  prices:  1866 
Stabler  Rd.,  Akron,  OH  44313. 


STAMP  SCENE— Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park.  NY  11374. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  now  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing."  15-day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


PUBLISHER  of  40-plus  travel  magazines 
seeking  local  associates  for  expansion  in 
select^  U.S.  cities.  Excellent  profitability 
and  training  provided.  Investment  re- 

?uired.  Contact  Roger  Thrailkill, 
RAVELHOST,  6116  N.  Central,  Suite 
1020,  Dallas,  Texas  75206.  (214)  691- 
1163. 


SUNNY,  COASTAL,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Weekly  newspaper  with  very  good  poten¬ 
tial.  Needs  dynamic  and  creative  man¬ 
agement.  $35,000  includes  building,  land, 
composition  equipment  and  inventory. 
Contact  Commercial  Realty  Co.  (919) 
791-1381,  3909  Oleander  Dr.,  Wilmington, 
NC  28403. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  with  28  years  of  experi-  r  apitai  rn 

ence  wants  to  take  over  managing  or  other  '  '.T, 

editorship  of  good,  financially  sound  small 

daily  with  a  circulation  in  the  i0-30M  72  hours.  Lo 

range.  If  you  as  a  publisher  are  business 

and/or  ad  oriented  and  need  competent 

shirt-sleeve  working  management,  I  could  - 

be  what  you  are  looking  for.  Broad  back-  A/FU/^P 
ground  as  writer,  copy  and  picture  editor  n^nror. 
for  dailies,  plus  news  manager  of  daily . . . 
awarded  sweepstakes  in  1965  Better  APPRAISALS 
Newspaper  contest.  Would  consider  in-  ship,  loan  de 
vesting  some  money  as  guarantee  of  sin-  ooses.  Sensil 
cerity,  stability  if  working  relationship  Krehbiel.  Bo; 
satisfactory  after  trial.  Box  3998,  Editor  &  Robert  N.  B 
Publisher.  Mission,  Kar 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SEEK  Associate  Publisher  to  help  with  ex¬ 
pansion  of  international  daily  newspaper. 
Experience  and  imagination,  working  facil¬ 
ity  in  one  or  more  European  languages, 
modest  investment  and  European  resi¬ 
dence  required.  Reply  Box  4021,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INVESTORS  ACCEPTED  for  ground  floor  of 
new  magazine.  Write  2826  25th  St.,  Lub¬ 
bock,  TX  79410.  Attention  Dalton  Gage. 


EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM  in  Public  Affairs 
reporting.  Students  receive  stipends  dur¬ 
ing  6  months  internship  with  media  cover¬ 
ing  state  government.  Application  dead¬ 
line  April  1.  Bill  Miller,  Director,  Sangamon 
State  University,  Springfield,  IL  62708. 


INVESTOR  AVAILABLE 


CAPITAL  TO  INVEST.  Certificates  of  de¬ 
posit  $1,000,000  and  over,  usually  within 
72  hours.  Loans  $1,000,000-$20,0(X),000 
and  over.  (617)  648-3694. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur- 
ooses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ml  48358 
(517)  772-3261 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.  0.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach.  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


THE  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
for  weekly  publishers.  We  find  the  buyer, 
provide  the  necessary  legal  assistance,  if 
desired.  All  at  a  modest  fee. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212— Galva,  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  days,  932-2642  Evenings. 


A  REQUEST  TO  ALL  ADVERTISERS: 

To  help  us  expedite  your  questions,  claims  and  payments 
regarding  classified  invoices,  please  indicate  the  invoice 
number  (to  be  found  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of 
your  bill)  on  all  correspondences,  and  checks.  This  will 
assure  proper  credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU— E&P  CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
sagging  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428. 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

WHEELER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Management  Consultants 
Productivity  Improvements 
Cost  Analysis  and  Control 
Manpower  Utilization  Studies 
Labor  Negotiation  Assistance 
Preventive  Maintenance  Programs 
System  Design  and  Sophistication 
Four-Day  Workweek  Studies  and  Schedules 
Special  Programs  for  Smaller  Newspapers 
Nine  Central  Street -Lowell,  Mass.  01852 
(617)  457-7549 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SHOPPER,  $45M 
Gross  in  first  year,  priced  at  gross.  Terms. 
29°o  down,  8%  over  5  years.  (419)  352- 
3538. 

ADJUDICATED  Back  Country  weekly  tab¬ 
loid,  Zone  9.  Excellent  growth  opportunity, 
perfect  for  man/wife  team.  Grossing  $25M. 
Box  3934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEALTH  forces  sale  of  4  year  old  Georgia 
Shopper.  Grossed  $155,000  1977  (over 
40°o  increase)  Ja.  59°o  increase.  Cash 
$125,000,  Terms  $160,000.  Some  equip¬ 
ment.  No  press.  Exceptional  opportunity 
for  growth  and  Profits.  Box  3921,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FIRST  TIME  LISTED.  West  Coast  50.000- 
plus  controlled  circulation  weekly  in 
rapidly  growing  area.  Good  performer  with 
excellent  future  in  closed  market.  Can  re¬ 
coup  $250,000  puichase  price  in  short 
time.  Qualified  buyers  only.  Box  4027, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOUNTAIN  State  exclusive  county  seat 
weekly.  Building,  rotary  press,  newspaper 
all  for  only  $20,000  down.  Man  and  wife 
team  should  do  well.  SNYDER  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  BROKERS,  P.O.  Box  308.  Lindsay, 
CA  93247. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  shopper  within 
45  miles  of  San  Francisco  3  years  old  with 
exciting  potential  and  continued  expan¬ 
sion.  90,000  copies  weekly  with  87%  pen¬ 
etration  of  two  counties.  Gross  sales 
1975-$250,000,  1976-$600,000. 

1977— $850,CXX),  excellent  staff.  Priced 
for  quick  sale.  Qualified  buyers  contact 
Glenn  Watkins,  1115  W,  Texas,  Fairfield, 
CA  94533  or  call  collect  (707)  429-5440. 


NEW  WEEKLY  PAPER  in  fast  growing 
Rocky  Mountain  Community,  500  paid 
subscriptions.  No  equipment.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  man  and  wife.  $30,000. 
$10,000  down.  Write  Box  4088,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUPER  SUN-BELT.  Strong  weekly,  strong 
economy.  Streaking  to  record  gross. 
County  exclusive.  No  job  work.  Daily  po¬ 
tential.  Building,  equipment.  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  purchased  new.  1976  net  $57,800, 
1976  depreciation  $13,800.  1977  gross 
up;  net  probably  down  slightly.  1978  pros¬ 
pects  excellent  plus  rate  increase.  High 
price  requires  chain  of  smart,  rich  buyer. 
Reason:  Greed,  extreme  laziness,  bore¬ 
dom.  slight  health  problem.  $600,000  with 
terms— today.  State  background,  financial 
ability  or  save  a  stamp.  Reply  Box  4070, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLIES— (1)  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast-replate  duo,  35()0  paid  cir¬ 
culation,  gross  $71,000,  sell  $65,000 
growing. 

(2)  New  Hampshire-controlled  circulation, 
gross  $90,000,  Net  $30,000,  sell: 
$115,0(>0.  Box  3653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  seeking  to  purchase  a  non-daily 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  Preferably  with  more  than  5,000 
paid  circulation.  We  have  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  and  journalistic  credentials.  Please, 
send  details,  copies  of  your  publication  to' 
Box  3748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  county  exclusive  weekly  or 
twice  weekly;  gross  $2(X}  to  $250M.  Zone 
4,  6.  Must  have  offset  press  and  without 
commercial  printing.  Experienced,  suc¬ 
cessful  publisher  with  cash  up  to  50% 
down  for  family  expansion.  Box  4071, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


SPORTS  PUBLICATION-6  years  old,  cov¬ 
ering  the  Miami  Dolphins  and  National 
Football  League.  Publishes  26  times— 
weekly— August  thru  January.  This  16- 
page,  2-color  tabloid  has  established  sub¬ 
scriber  list,  repeat  advertisers  and  audited 
newsstand  reports.  Out  of  state  owners 
would  like  to  sell  .their  interest.  Partper 
available  in  Miami,  Florida.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Brokers  inquiries  welcome.  Box  4001, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pagesat 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
1 1  Linotype  Machines,  Models— 8,  29,  31, 
33,  34. 

3  Monarchs— Quadders,  Mat  Detectors. 
45  Intertype  Machines,  Models— C2,  C3, 
C4,  many  equipped  for  TOU  Operation, 
Mat  Detectors. 

Plus  Ludlow  Mats,  cases.  Cabinets,  Morri¬ 
son  Type  Saws,  Vandercook  Proof  Presses, 
much  more  on  request. 

Contact:  Mike  Vezzuto,  (212)  556-1296 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ACCOUNTING 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS.  PRO¬ 
FESSIONALLY  designed  computer  system 
to  efficiently  handle  the  accounting  of: 
circulation,  classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  and  payroll.  Gives  managers  more  con¬ 
trol  and  pays  for  itself  in  time  saved. 
Michael  Mikson 
The  Zettler  Software  Co. 

1144  Dublin  Road 
Columbus,  OH  43215 
(614)  488-5957 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
Box  3942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
Box  3943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STEPPER  INSERTER  MACHINE  Available 
with  5  stations  and  spare  parts.  Used  2 
months,  $16,000.  Box  3944,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  MODEL  16D18 
TRUCKLOADERS.  Available  April.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Box  3947,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write,  Edwin  Helsley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las  TX.  75222.  (214)  357-01%. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  III,  excellent 
condition,  available  immediately.  Box 
3746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGNACRAFT  LABELING  MACHINES 
Excellent  condition  available  immediately. 
Box  3747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


McCAIN 

NEWSPAPER  INSERTER 
Model  660  Newspaper  Inserter  complete 
with  4  insert  feeders,  1  refeed  feeder,  1 
jacket  feeder,  1-3  ft.  conveyor,  1  kick 
counter  and  1  tachometer.  22(jV  60  cycle, 
3  phase  A.C.  motor  equipment.  Machine  is 
equipped  with  a  variable  miss  detector. 
Factory  rated  speed:  15,000  per  hour.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Phone  E.  St.  John  (914) 
339-4566  or  write  U.P.O.  Box  756,  Kings¬ 
ton,  NY  12401.  _ 


USED  IDAB  CS  202  Universal  Counter- 
Stacker.  Available  for  sale  or  release. 
Please  call  or  write  Steve  Mecyssne,  Trans 
Union  Leasing  Corp.,  Ill  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  IL  60604.  Phone:  (312) 
431-3074. 


OCRs 


DATATYPE,  model  DF-3  page  reader,  Facit 
punch  and  4K  programmable  controller; 
able  to  generate  tape  for  any  configura¬ 
tion.  $3,500,  phone  David  Rideout  at  (403) 
346-3356. 


I  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


2  COMPUGRAPHIC  4%1  TL’s-Dual  Im¬ 
age,  Direct  Input,  Fonts,  Spare  Parts.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Condition.  (415)  834-6841. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

1 —  COMPSTAR.  16  memory  fonts  and 
extra  cassettes. 

2 —  COMMERCIAL  88's.  Fonts,  extra  cas¬ 
settes. 

All  3  machines  set  to  45  picas,  with  point 
sizes  from  5Vz  to  72.  Commercial  88's 
used  only  approximately  2  months.  Best 
offer  accepted.  Inquire  Helen  Simmons  or 
Rob  McKee:  (213)  843-3323. 


2  MARK  II  Photon  Pacesetters,  PC-16.  One 
8-face  ad  disc,  one  4-face  high-speed 
news/classified  disc,  six  miscellaneous 
discs.  Latest  programs.  Good  readers. 
Presently  in  use  and  in  good  running  con¬ 
dition.  Available  March  25.  Boca  Raton 
(FL)  News.  Call  Wendy  Graffeo  (305)  395- 
8300. 


WILL  TAKE  best  offer  on:  Photo  Typositor 
(like  new),  Arkay  Model  St  22  Print  Dryer 
(used  for  1  week),  Alphatype,  ATF  Photo 
Unit,  Photon  713,  Photon  7135B,  3M-MR 
412  Camera  Plate  Unit  (has  had  4  rolls  of 
film  run  through  it).  Please  help  us  out.  We 
need  ROOM.  &lem  Times-Ckimmoner,  120 
S.  Broadway,  Salem,  IL  62881. 


STAR  AUTO-SCAN  B  (OBR).  Three  years 
old  in  excellent  condition,  10  IBM  typewri¬ 
ter  elements,  Burpee  punch  (6  level  out¬ 
put).  Make  offer.  Richard  Paynter,  Athens 
(Ohio)  Messenger,  (614)  592-6612. 


FOR  SALE;  Varisystems  2100  edit  terminal 
with  tape  reader  and  punch. 

(617)  581-3272 


E&P  Classifieds— As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds  are  in  your  community! 


THEY  SEND 

COMPLIMENTS 

WITH  THEIR  CHECKS 
FOR  E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

Hero  lire  just  u  few: 

Sportswriter  in  a  new  job:  “unlx'lievable  res|X)nses." 

Newspaper  seeking  a  reporter:  “many  replies,  mostly 
of  such  high  quality  our  choice  will  lx?  difficult." 

Executive  search  consultants:  "Our  response  from  E&P 
ads  continues  to  lx  outstanding." 

Newspaper  broker:  "dtx's  a  terrific  job  of  pulling  in¬ 
quiries." 

Newspaper  buying  and  selling  equipment:  "We  always 
get  go(xl  results  from  E&P  Classified  ads." 

Syndicated  columnist:  "Hurray,  we  signed  up  another 
pa|xr  today!" 

Whether  you're  buying  or  selling,  looking  for  a  job, 
or  trying  to  fill  one,  flattery  may  get  you  nowhere, 
hut  an  E&P  Classified  Ad  will  get  top  response.  Call 
Meg  Taylor  at  212-752-7050. 

E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  order} 

4  weeks  —  $1.40  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 
2  weeks  —  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.90  per  line 

Add  $1.50  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 

4  weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 
2  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.60  per  line 

Add  $1 .50  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.75  per  agate  line— 
$6600  per  column  inch  minimum  space 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Bo>  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


_ State 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


_Weeks 


_Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  (  PUBLISHER  •  S75  Lexington  Ave.*  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE:  Six  Hendrix  5700  VDT 
Terminals— Three  with  a  daisy  chain  de¬ 
vice  which  allows  them  to  go  into  one  input 
port  and  one  output  port  on  any  Hendrix 
6100,  6200,  64(j0  system.  Other  three 
units  are  stand-alone.  Included  is  coaxial 
cable,  visual  displ^  module,  and  2K  dam 
board.  Asking  $3,500  each  for  all  six,  or 
$3,750  apiece.  Phone  Dick  Chaney  or  Don 
Wing,  North  Platte,  Nebraska  Telegraph, 
(308)  532-6000. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961SL.  Spare  reader, 
parts  kit  and  4  sets  width  plugs.  Very  reli¬ 
able.  $2250.  K.  Parker,  P.O.  Box  553,  Mill 
Valley,  CA  94941.  (415)  383-4500. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 

TWO  LINOTRON  505C’s  12  pt.  Cora  6 
Phototypesetters  with  54  fonts  of  type,  4.5 
pts.  to  96  pt.  type,  65  pica  measure.  3  AKI 
keyboards.  $50,0(X)  or  make  offer.  For 
more  details  contact  Joe  Brooks,  (904) 
252-1511. 

COMPUGRAPHICS  9000  SYSTEM 
1— Compugraphics  9000  with  direct 
entry  keyboard  and  tape  unit. 

1— Compugraphic  keyboard  series  91(X) 
paper  tape. 

1— Spare  parts  kit. 

1— RC  paper  processor  ((Jompudry). 

11— Typefilm  strips — 4  fonts  per  strip  (4 
mathfont). 

System's  3  years  old,  excellent  condition. 
Price:  $15,000.  Contact  Ed  Farlow,  (205) 
277-A700.  Brown  Printing  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
3603,  Montgomery,  AL  36109. 


MEASURING  DEVICES 


INSTANT  AD  MEASURE,  measures  ads 
"Faster  than  a  ruler.”  Use  to  quickly  vis¬ 
ualize,  measure  and  cost  out  ads.  Com¬ 
plete  postal  form  3541  in  half  the  time. 
$9.45  each  or  $23.50  for  3.  Two  for  one 
special  with  this  ad,  any  quantity.  6,8  or  9 
column  versions.  Specify  agate  lines  or  col¬ 
umn  inches.  Instant  Ad  Measurement  Co., 
P.O.  Box  11105.  Chicago,  IL  60611. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  tor  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4-unit  grease  lubri¬ 
cated  side  lay  on  one  unit.  Available  June. 
CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
257  Stump  Road 

Lapeer.  Ml  48446  (313)  664-7050 


VANDERCOOK  425  full  page  power  proof 
press— new  1971.  HAMMOND  Glider  plate 
paw— Details— Northern  Machine  Works, 
2817  N.  Cedar,  Philadelphia,  PA  19134, 
(215)  425-0300. 


10  WOOD  auto  reel-tension-pasters,  com¬ 
plete  with  H-columns.  Ideal  for  a  Harris 
1650,  and  mateable  with  others,  as  well. 
Save  yourself  $300,000  to  $500,0(X)  on 
that  new  press.  $32,000.  Bob  Douglass, 
Lakeland,  FL.  (813)  687-7000. 


Sealed  Bid  Sale 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Hoe  Super  Production  Color  Convertible 
with  8  Web  Units,  Complete  Letterflex 
Equipment,  Electrical  Switchgear  and 
Miscellaneous  Supplies.  Now  printing 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook.  For  details 
write  Purchasing  Department,  City  of 
Santa  Monica.  1685  Main  Street.  Santa 
Monica,  CA  90401  or  call  (213)  393-9975 
Ext.  209. 

URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


TRADE-INS 


Cottrell  V25  four  unit 
press  complete.  (1974) 
available  May. 

Community  Four  unit  press 
complete.  (1%2) 
available  immediately. 

Community  Three  unit  press 
complete.  (1974) 
available  immediately. 

Newsking  Four  units  and 
rollstands;  add-ons 
available  June. 

Thatcher  Five  unit  press 
complete.  (1962) 
available  immediately. 

Cotrell  V15  four  unit 
press.  (1964) 
available  immediately. 

These  presses  were  recently 

replaced  with  Web  Leader 

presses  manufactured  by: 

Web  Press  Corporation 

829  Houser  Way  North 
Renton,  WA  98055 
(206)  762-6770 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  2  oil  units  and  folder. 
$45,000.  3  unit  Suburban,  1  unit  with 
sidelay,  $55,000.  Prices  firm.  Do  not  in¬ 
quire  unless  you  are  qualified  for  im¬ 
mediate  cash  purchase.  News  Web,  (312) 
525-0288. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  Imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  Va  folder 
Color  King,  3  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75-100HP 
Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 
Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


8  UNIT  Goss  Mark  1,  23  9/16"  cut  off 
16  UNIT  Wood,  22%"  cut  off 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  GOSS  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic,  21V2  cut  off 
GOSS  URBANITE  V4  folder 
6  UNIT  Color  King 
3  UNIT  Newsking 

1974  5  Unit  Dailyking  with  Balloon  Former 
Bramble  Professional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


HOE  Colormatic  3:2  Folder  manufactured 
1961,  23  9/16"  cutoff,  complete  with  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers.  As  is,  where  is,  very 
good  condition.  $70,000.  Call  or  write 
James  Fenley,  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
495  Union  Ave.,  Memphis,  TN  38101, 
(901)  529-2442. 


EIGHT  UNIT  HARRIS  V-15A.  new  1973. 
Excellent  condition.  Vz  and  Va  page  heavy 
duty  folder,  balloon  former,  eight  845  roll 
stands.  Geared  for  17,000  I  P  H.  May  be 
inspected  at  Killeen  Daily  Herald,  Killeen, 
Texas,  prior  to  July  15.  1978.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information,  call  Charles  Harrell, 
(817)  778-4444. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
AD  PROMOTION 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  black  units  new  1970. 
Urbanite  folder  with  V4  fold  SU  folder  75 
HP  drive,  2-8  position  roll  stands,  press 
new  1970.  Will  sell  as  complete  press  or 
components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. _ 

6  UNIT  1966  Goss  Suburban 
5  Unit  ATF  Commercial  Web  with  ovens, 
chill  rolls,  combination  folder,  web 
control  and  Butler  pasters 
5  Unit  News  King  with  Color  King  Folder 
5  Unit  Cottrell  VISA 
4  Unit  Vanguard  V15 
Baldwin  Count-o-veyor 
(jOSS  Urbanite  Folder  with  Vx  fold 
Combination  (jOSS  Suburban  Folder  with 
V4,  '2,  double  parallel  and  cross  pert., 
38  X  22%' 

ATF  Flying  Imprinter,  22%  cutoff 
Clark  Propane  6,000  lb.  Fork  Lift 
Di-acro  Electric  Plate  Bender 
45'  Jomac  roller  washer 
Goss  Rewinder 

^ssCommunity  Single  Unit  (grease)  with 
folder  and  drive 

We  buy  and  sell  letterpress,  including 
stereo  equipment, 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  N.J. 

201-438-3744 

DEMONSTRATOR  Equipment  Offered  At 
Reduced  Prices: 

Berkey  Ascor  Vacuum  Printer  30  x  40 
National  A340  Offset  Plate  Processor 
nuArc  Model  FDS24  Developing  Sink 
nuArc  SST20x24C  Camera 
Contact: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  KS  66215 
Area  Code  (913)  492-9050 
TELEX  42362 

HOE  PRINTMASTER 
6  Units  22%  cutoff,  2  newspaper  Folders 
and  Slitters.  Six  reversable  (iylinders,  can 
be  run  as  2  single  Presses  or  Twin  as  a 
6-Unit  Press.  Two  60  H.P.  Motors,  twin 
Electrical  Controls,  Maximum  speed  40 
R.P.M.  Cline  automatic  Reels  and  Pasters. 
Roll  width  25  to  35'  maximum  diameter 
40' .  Can  be  seen  running;  press  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Call  (201)  759-06(X)  and 
ask  for  Leo  F.  Mattia  or  Ralph  Ciccone,  or 
write  to:  Mattia  Press,  Inc.,  91  Terry 
Street,  Belleville,  NJ  07109. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312) 
738-1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

If  you  have  a  used  press  (or 
other  newspaper  equipment) 
standing  idly  by,  put  it  back  intt 
production!  Perhaps  you  can't 
use  that  particular 
equipment- -but  we'll  bet  you 
could  sure  use  the  space  it 
occupies.  Consider  the  dozens, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  square  feet 
being  lost  in  storage  of  unused 
equipment.  Now  look  at  the 
space  occupied  by  each  single 
piece  of  equipment  on  this  page! 
Space  is  money— hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of  your  space  can 
be  opened  up  for  as  little  as  $2  a 
line  of  our  space!  We'll  put  that 
equipment  back  into  production 
for  you  in  someone  else's 
plant- -and  produce  a  profit  for 
you  to  boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
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TWOUNIT  Goss  Community  with  Commun¬ 
ity  folder.  Goss  describes  as  well  main¬ 
tained.  very  good  condition.  Lightly  used. 
As  IS,  where  is  and  available  immediately. 
First  offer  over  $55,000.  Also  Model  KM 
AL  Countoveyor,  first  offer  over  $3,(X)0. 
William  Clark,  Production  Manager,  Shore 
Line  Times,  Guilford,  CT  (203)  453-2711. 

TWO  UNIT  Goss  Community  Press  with 
side  lay  register  and  (older.  Good  condi- 
fion.  As  is,  where  is.  First  $35,000.  Avail¬ 
able  June  1978.  Contact  Phil  Wright,  (602) 
753-2121. 

2-UNIT  News  King  Web  Offset  Press 
Consisting  Of: 

‘  2  and  Vi  page  folder 
2  floor  mounted  4-page  printing  units 
2  stacked  single  roll  stands 
15  HP  Hurletron  press  drive 
Paper  lifter  bar 
Plate  bender 
15  HP  Press  Drive 
20  HP  Press  Drive 
75  HP  Press  Drive 
Urbanite  Vi  Page  Folder 
Cottrell  845  Folder 
Jomac  Roller  Washer  32' 

Gregg  Imprinter  for  Goss  Urbanite  Press 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
Area  Code  (913)  492-9050 
Telex  42362 


VDTs 


ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT  for  sale— 
Hendrix  6100-3  VDT  System.  One  VDT, 
W/8K,  2  VDTs  W/4K.  Complete  with  Tal-Star 
Interface.  2  Readers,  2  Facit  Punches, 
Photon  MKll  Pacesetters  w/5  discs.  Make 
offer.  Contact  Jim  T ucker:  (805)  323-763 1 
ext  275.  The  Bakersfield  Californian,  P.O. 
Box  440,  Bakersfield,  CA  93302. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

LATE  MODEL  COMPUGRAPHIC  72001  TG 
or  not.  Preferably  with  processor  and 
fonts.  (203)  434-9550. 

SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  4050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DIDDE-GLASER  INSERTING  MACHINE 
GOOD  CONDITION. 

Box  3945,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER 
REQUIRED  IMMEDIATELY 
Box  3946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

MULLER  227  or  EM-10  INSERTER. 
BOX  1781,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  INSERTER. 
Required  by  June  1978.  Box  3299,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fol¬ 
der  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED: 

2  or  3  STATION  INSERTER 
Box  4099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMS  for  small  compu¬ 
ter  for  advertising,  circulation,  payables, 
payroll  and  general  ledger.  Box  4114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  Compugraphic  Unified  Com¬ 
poser.  Please  list  age,  serial  number,  op¬ 
tions.  Contact  Jeff  Morton,  Record  Pub¬ 
lishing,  P.O.  Box  110,  Ravenna,  OH  44266 
(216)  296-9657. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  4961-TL 
Principals  only. 

(212)  675-3461 


BEST  SPECIAL  SECTION  by  small  news¬ 
paper,  1977  New  York  Press  Association 
Contest.  Send  $5  for  your  copy— it's  worth 
copying.  It  brought  us  over  $5,000.  Send 
check  to:  Taconic  Press,  Box  316, 
Millbrook,  NY  12545. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTATION 
Need  a  TMC,  revisions  or  changes?  We  are 
a  firm  that  provides  help  for  short  or  long 
term  circulation  needs.  Systems,  controls, 
or  entire  departments.  New  booking 
June-December,  1978.  Call  Charlie  Wis- 
kow,  (201)  361-0912  or  write  FT  News  Inc., 
Box  259,  Wharton,  NJ  07885. 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  re¬ 
production.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering.  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


PUBLISHERS’  REP 

WE  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR  ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  WITH  REVENUE-PRODUCING 
MAIL  ORDER  PAGES.  As  the  leading  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Representatives  in  the  Direct  Re¬ 
sponse  field,  we  can  provide  selective  Mail 
Order  Advertisers  for  your  publication. 
Just  as  we  do  for  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
Redbook,  Saturday  Review,  Sport,  Es¬ 
quire,  Plants  Alive,  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  MacFad- 
den  Women's  Group  and  so  many  others. 
Let's  talk.  If  we’re  right  for  each  other, 
we'll  guarantee  an  increase  in  your  mail 
order  advertising  pages  and  revenue.  Call 
or  write.  Joseph  Sheldon.  Campbell- 
Reynolds,  Inc.,  IJept.  3318,  641  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)  935- 
4100. 


_ TAXES _ 

INCOME  TAX  SPECIALIST 
to 

Editors 
Journalists 
Free  Lancers 
Media  Executives 
PAUL  MILLER 

26'Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201 
By  mail  or  appointment 
(212)  339-0447 

California:  (800)  852-7631  Op  43 
(800)  824-5136  Op  43 

Help 

Wanted... 


_ ACADEMIC 

JOURNALIST-IN-RESIDENCE.  2-5  years 
good  newspaper  reporting/editing  experi¬ 
ence.  Degree  in  journalism  or  mass  com¬ 
munication,  MA  or  PhD  preferred.  Previ¬ 
ous  experience  working  with  minority  stu¬ 
dents  important.  Abilities  to  supervise 
students  producing  independent  student 
newspaper,  to  teach  reporting  and  news¬ 
paper  practicum.  Knowledge  of  reporting, 
editing,  layout  and  offset  production  im¬ 
portant.  Two-year  appointment  only.  Open 
fall  1978.  $16,000  to  $21,000  for  nine 
months.  Resumes  by  May  1,  1978,  to 
Robert  M.  Ruggles,  Chairman,  Journalism, 
P.O.  Box  14,  Florida  A&M  University,  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  FL  32307.  FAMU  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Equal  Access  Institution. 

EDITOR 


FULL-TIME  Assistant  I'rofessor  starting 
September  1.  1978.  Teach  newswriting, 
reporting,  magazine  writing.  Assist  in 
coordinating  internship  program  and  jour¬ 
nalism  lab.  Prefer  Masters  degree  and  two 
years  professional  experience  with  daily 
newspaper.  Salary  n^otiable.  Application 
deadline  April  14,  19^.  Send  vita,  writing 
samples  of  news  and  feature  stories, 
names  and  addresses  of  references  to:  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Proietti,  St.  John  Fisher  Col¬ 
lege,  Rochester,  NY  14618.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 

THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  of  East 
Carolina  University  has  an  opening  for  an 
assistant  Professor  of  journalism,  effec¬ 
tive  August,  1978.  Professional  experience 
is  req^uired  and  a  terminal  degree  is  prefer¬ 
red.  Teaching  responsibilities  include  both 
theory  and  writing  courses,  (print  media). 
Write  to  Enwin  Hester.  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  East  Carolina  University, 
Greenville,  NC  27834.  East  Carolina  is  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE  ^ 
Bachelor’s  Degree  are  essential,  an  MA  or 
PhD,  desirable.  The  (position  is  teaching 
news  writing  and  editing  for  both  print  and 
electronic  media.  If  you  have  another  spe¬ 
cialty,  fine,  but  the  assignment  is  almost 
1(X)%  in  the  technique  areas.  Rank:  In¬ 
structor  or  Assistant  Professor,  starting 
Fall,  1978.  We  need  to  hear  from  you  by 
April  7.  Write  P.  A.  Distler,  Communica¬ 
tions  Department,  VPI&SU,  Blacksburg. 
Virginia  24061.  An  Equal  Opportunity/Af- 
finnative  Action  Employer,  of  course. 

CHAIRMAN  for  expanding  Department  of 
Journalism,  Broadcasting  and  Speech  to 
begin  September,  1978.  Faculty  of  13; 
400  students.  Must  have  significant  pro¬ 
fessional  print  or  broadcast  news  experi¬ 
ence.  PhD  preferred.  Master’s  degree  re¬ 
quired.  Rank  and  salary  open  depending 
on  qualifications.  Affirmative  Action, 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Deadline  for 
application  is  May  1.  Write:  Dr.  Ron  Rabin, 
Department  of  Journalism,  Broadcasting 
and  Speech,  Buffalo  State  College,  1300 
Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  NY  14222. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  instructor  to 
teach  journalism  and  mass  communica¬ 
tion,  including  introductory  courses,  mass 
communication  law,  and/or  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  PhD  plus  experience  preferred;  MA 
plus  experience  retired.  Deadline:  April 
15,  1978.  Contact  Richard  Nelson,  Crwr- 
dinator  of  Mass  Communication  Program, 
Department  of  Communication,  University 
of  Wisconsin-Whitewater,  Wisconsin 
53190. _ 

JOURNALISM— Minimum  of  five  years  of 
newspaper/magazine  experience  required 
to  teach  undergraduate  writing  courses  in 
a  strongly  professional  news-editorial  se- 
uence.  Graduate  degree(s)  preferred, 
eaching  experience  helpful  but  not  man¬ 
datory.  Advising  and  committee  respon¬ 
sibilities  are  part  of  assignment.  A  non¬ 
tenure,  renewable  position  with  salary  and 
rank  commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Available  August,  1978.  Deadline  for  ap¬ 
plications,  April  15,  1978.  Send  resume 
and  references  to:  James  L.  Highland, 
Chainnan,  Search  Committee,  De(}artment 
of  Journalism,  Western  Kentucky  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bowling  Green,  KY  42101.  An  Affir¬ 
mative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

JOURNALISM  BROADCAST/PRINT:  Full¬ 
time  faculty  needed  tor  Fall  1978  to  teach 
broadcast  and  print  journalism,  may  in¬ 
clude  basic  reporting,  public  affairs, 
broadcast  law  and  histon.  May  also  coor¬ 
dinate  print,  radio  and  TV  internship.  MA 
minimum,  professional  experience  neces¬ 
sary,  teaching  experience  desirable.  Be  a 
part  of  this  new  and  expanding  program. 
Application  deadline:  April  7,  1978.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write:  Ralph  A. 
Swain,  Acting  Coordinator,  Public  Com¬ 
munications,  Wheeling  College,  Wheeling, 
WV  26003. 

VISITING  Assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Candidate  must  have  MA  degree 
and  five  years  significant  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  be  able  to  teach  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mass  Media,  Press  and  Society, 
Newswriting,  Advanced  Reporting,  Pub¬ 
lishing  Practice  and  Mass  Communication 
Law.  Equal  Op(X)rtunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Write  to  James  W.  Welke,  Head, 
Department  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Wyoming,  Laramie,  WY  82071.  Deadline 
April  15th. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  March  18.  1978 
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HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


GRADUATE  TEACH  ING  ASSISTANTSHIPS 
for  1978-79  in  photography,  reporting  and 
editing.  $3,000  and  tuition  reduction. 
Journalism  Department,  South  Dakota 
State  University,  Brookings,  SD  57007. 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  position  in  large 
undergraduate  and  graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  Appropriate  experience  in 
news-editorial  areas  and  teaching  re¬ 
quired;  Doctorate  preferred.  Salary  com¬ 
petitive.  Rank:  Assistant  professor. 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
IS  a  major  teaching  and  research  institu¬ 
tion  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
22,000  students.  School  is  ACEJ  accre¬ 
dited  with  425  undergraduate  majors,  300 
in  news-editorial  sequences.  Total  of  55 
graduate  students  in  MA  and  PhD  pro¬ 
grams.  Send  resume  tO;  Harry  W. 
Stonecipher,  Chairman,  Faculty  Appoint¬ 
ments  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
IL  62901.  Deadline  for  applications:  April 
15,  1978.  An  Affirmative  Action,  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

AWARD-WINNING  CAMPUS  DAILY  needs 
adviser.  Will  also  teach  reporting  and 
supervise  reporting  laboratories.  Must 
have  4  or  5  years  professional  experience. 
Additional  experience  supervising  a  uni¬ 
versity  daily  preferred.  Masters  degree 
preferred.  Begins  June  1,  1978.  Salary 
competitive.  Application  deadline,  April  1, 
1978.  Minority  persons  and  women  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply.  An  Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Send  application,  resume,  and 
references  to  Dr.  Reg  Westmoreland, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
North  Texas  State  University,  Denton,  TX 
76203. 


is  seeking  a  chairman  for  its  Department  of 
Journalism.  The  department  has  a  faculty 
of  7,  approximately  350  undergraduates, 
and  more  than  1,000  students  taking 
courses  in  news/editorial,  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism,  photojournalism,  public  relations, 
advertising,  and  journalism  education.  The 
University  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  state  of  Texas  with  a  stu¬ 
dent  body  enrollment  of  more  than 
15,000. 

Desired  qualifications:  An  earned  Docto¬ 
rate  or  equivalent  in  professional  experi¬ 
ence;  administrative  experience  or  strong 
evidence  of  potential;  apptitude  for 
budget  and  personnel  management;  a 
background  in  teaching  at  the  college 
level;  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  work¬ 
ing  with  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents;  commitment  to  mass  communica¬ 
tion  research;  productive  media  experi¬ 
ence  and  commitment  to  working  with 
state,  regional  and  national  media  agen¬ 
cies. 

Salary  competitive.  12  month  appointment 
at  associate  or  full  professor  level.  Position 
available  September  1.  1978.  Application 
or  nominations  should  be  made  by  April  1, 
1978.  Full  resumes  should  be  sent  tO:  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Dies,  Chairman  of  Search  Com¬ 
mittee,  School  of  Applied  Arts,  Southwest 
Texas  State  University,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666.  Southwest  Texas  is  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  1978.  PhD  in  journalism  or  mass 
communication,  experience  in  teaching 
and  professional  publications  preferred. 
Professional  background  in  newspaper 
journalism  desirable.  Teach  under¬ 
graduate  courses  in  print  and  broadcast 
journalism  such  as  reporting,  editing,  lay¬ 
out.  $12,000-$16,00&9  months.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline,  March  31,  1978.  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Apply  to  Dr.  V.  M.  Smith,  Chairperson,  De¬ 
partment  of  Communication,  Florida  At¬ 
lantic  University,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33431. 


TWO  PERMANENT  full-time  positions  at 
assistant  or  associate  professor  rank  in 
Mass  Communications/Journalism  begin¬ 
ning  fall  quarter  1978.  Salary  range 
$13,500  to  $18,000.  The  persons  in  these 
positions  will  be  assigned  to  teach  courses 
in  the  areas  of  newspaper  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  mass  communication  theory  and  press 
responsibility.  Masters  degree  required: 
PhD.  preferred.  Professional  newspaper 
experience  required.  VDT  and  photojour¬ 
nalism  background  desirable.  Application 
deadline  April  15,  1978.  Send  application 
to  Prof.  Bonnie  Spillman,  Department  of 
Communication,  Utah  State  University, 
Logan,  UT  84322.  An  Equal  Opportunity- 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


SAN  JOSE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeking 
full-time  journalism  teacher  (News- 
editorial)  for  one-year  appointment  begin¬ 
ning  Fall,  1978.  Must  be  prepared  to  teach 
core  reporting,  editing  courses,  other  gen¬ 
eral  journalism  subjects.  Strong  profes¬ 
sional  background  required;  PhD  prefer¬ 
red.  Salary  range  $14,256-17,136.  Write 
to  Dr.  Dennis  E.  Brown,  Chairman.  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and  Advertising, 
San  Jose  State  University.  San  Jose,  CA 
95192.  Deadline  April  15.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT  Faculty 
Member.  Expertise  and  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas:  news- 
editorial.  advertising,  public  relations,  and 
research.  Doctorate  preferred/Masters  re¬ 
quired  in  Journalism  or  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions.  Three  to  five  years  significant  pro¬ 
fessional  experience.  Instructor  or  Assis¬ 
tant  professor.  Rank  and  salary  according 
to  candidate's  educational  background 
and  experience.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ence  by  April  1,  1978  to:  Dr.  Thomas  R. 
Rood,  Search  Committee,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Anspach  Hall,  Central  Michi¬ 
gan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml  48859. 
An  EEEO/AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EM¬ 
PLOYER, 


DEPARTMENT  CHAIRPERSON  with  rank 
of  full  professor.  PhD  in  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  or  Journalism  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Distinctive  media  record 
and  scholarly  publications  highly  desira¬ 
ble.  Should  have  expertise  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  areas:  news  editorial,  mass 
media,  research,  graphics,  and  journalism 
as  an  integral  part  of  general  education. 
Send  resume,  transcripts  and  references 
to:  Dr.  Thomas  Rood,  Anspach  Hall,  Cent¬ 
ral  Michigan  University,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml  48859,  Dead¬ 
line  for  application:  April  7,  1978. 

AN  EEEO/AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EM¬ 
PLOYER 


FACULTY  POSITION  re-advertised  to 
teach  news  editorial  courses  and  work  with 
graduate  program  in  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  Excellent  opportunity  to  work  with 
program  that  has  good  media  contact.  PhD 
and  significant  newspaper  experience  re¬ 
quired  or  MA  degree  with  extensive  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Salary  $13,000- 
$17,000  commensurate  with  rank.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer, 
M/F.  Application  deadline  March  27, 1978. 
Send  resume  and  list  of  references  to  Jeel 
Gambill,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Printing,  Arkansas  State  University,  State 
University,  AR  72467. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITOR/GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Ohio 
weekly  with  strength  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Good  comjjensation  for  a  person 
who  can  motivate  staff  and  produce  a  good 
paper  for  this  excellent  market.  Reply  Box 
3896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NINE  YEAR  OLD  Long  Island  based,  youth 
oriented  newspapers  (New  York  and 
Florida)  seek  general  manager  to  supervise 
operations.  Knowledgeable  in  accounting, 
advertising  sales,  layout,  production  and 
circulation,  15%  travel.  Help  set  up  news¬ 
papers  in  other  cities.  To  $22,000.  Re¬ 
sume  to:  The  Good  Times,  24  Lumber  Rd., 
Roslyn,  NY  11576. 


PUBLISHER 

Well  established  weekly  in  attractive  West 
Coast  location  seeks  mature  publisher  to 
lead  and  develop  successful  organization. 
Experience  must  include  a  good  supervis¬ 
ory  record  with  strength  in  editorial  or  gen¬ 
eral  management.  Position  requires  em¬ 
phasis  on  staff  development  and  commun¬ 
ity  relations.  Send  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTROLLER  minimum  4  years,  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Management  reports, 
financial  administration,  personnel  admin¬ 
istration,  accouting  functions.  Salary 
open.  New  York  City,  Send  resume  to  Box 
4067,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT— Business  and 
production  oriented  individual  with  back¬ 
ground  in  weekly  newspapers  preferably 
group.  Excellent  spot  with  a  Zone  5  group 
in  the  midst  of  expansion  and  acquisition. 
Resume  Box  4116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  experienced 
man  and  wife  team  to  operate  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Kentucky.  Is  one  of  a  chain 
of  weeklies.  Need  persons  experienced  in 
all  areas,  including  advertising,  news,  lay¬ 
out  and  overall  management.  Send  replies 
and  resumes  to  Ronald  J.  Caudill,  Execu¬ 
tive  V-P,  Kentucky  Publishing  Co.,  722-30 
W.  1st  St..  Morehead,  KY  40351. 


CONTROLLER/BUSINESS  MANAGER 
For  Newspaper/Radio  Broadcasting  group 
operating  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 
Requires  aggressive  individual  with  well- 
rounded  background  in  accounting.  EDP 
systems,  internal  control  techniques,  and 
supervision. 

Personnel/labor  relations  administration 
experience  highly  desirable.  Must  have  po¬ 
tential  for  personal  development  with 
growth-oriented  organization. 

Business  degree  required,  CPA  desirable. 
Good  salary  with  excellent  fringe  benefit 
package. 

Send  resume  detailing  education  and  prior 
work  assignments  in  confidence  to 
Richard  P.  Williams,  Treasurer,  Federated 
Media,  P.O.  Box  25{X),  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


WORKING  PARTNER  for  12  year  old 
weekly.  Statewide  circulation.  Small  in¬ 
vestment,  Good  opportunity.  Box  2201, 
Albuquerque,  NM. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Experienced  in  sales,  news  and  production 
in  highly  sophisticated  and  competitive 
Washington  DC  suburban  market.  Modern 
plant  and  young  team  comprise  150,000 
circulated  weeklies.  Excellent  wage,  plus 
commission,  and  all  the  benefits  with  this 
top  management  position  and  one  of  the 
country's  distinguished  newspaper  firms. 
Send  resume  to;  TEAM,  Suite  605,  30500 
Van  Dyke  Ave.,  Warren,  Ml  48093. 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER 

Advertising  sales  manager  for  20-year-old 
Ohio  rural  and  suburban  paper.  Financially 
sound  and  aggressive  company  needs  a 
good  manager  to  supervise  3  sales  offices 
and  sell  top  accounts.  No  overnight  travel. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  a  growing  com¬ 
pany.  Reply  Box  3897,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWTH  AND  FUTURE  for  aggressive  ad 
salesman  on  small  daily  in  Zone  6.  #2  per¬ 
son  on  vigorous  staff,  *ake  place  of  pro¬ 
moted  man.  Salary,  commission  in  great 
town.  Weather's  always  good.  Resume  to 
Box  4014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  MANAGER 
The  Northern  California  5-day  daily  half¬ 
way  between  Reno  and  San  Francisco 
seeks  well-rounded  leader.  Experienced 
salesperson  ready  to  move  up  could  till 
qualifications  in  organization  where  retail 
display  sales  should  boom.  Re-shaped 
news  product  combined  with  strong  sales 
effort  has  ABC  circulation  up  20%  in  6 
months  under  new  publisher.  Replies  held 
confidential.  Call  Robert  Swan,  (916) 
783-0451  or  782-7325. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED— Nebraska  newspaper  seeking 
an  experienced  ad  salesman  for  4,000  cir¬ 
culation  bi-weekly  newspaper  and  7,200 
semi-monthly  shopper.  Live  and  work  in  an 
excellent  city  of  6,000  population  that  has 
a  college.  Beautiful  climate  and  location 
near  the  Black  Hills.  Salary  and  fringes 
negotiable  with  experience.  This  is  not  a 
dead-end  job,  the  future  could  be  fantas¬ 
tic  for  someone  capable  and  willing  to 
work.  For  further  details  write  Ron  Bietz, 
P.O.  Box  1141,  Chadron,  NB  69337. 
Please  include  resume. 


PROMOTIONAL  MINDED  weekly,  over 
5,000,  needs  ad  sales  person,  with  capa¬ 
bility  of  taking  over  department.  Competi¬ 
tive  market.  Want  someone  who  will  make 
calls  5  days  a  week,  and  we  will  pay  for 
results.  Sell  for  strong  county  seat  weekly 
paper,  a  combination  section,  and  a 
monthly  farm  publication.  Excellent  family 
town.  Contact  Cal  Lambert.  Lancaster 
Publishing  Co.,  Box  310,  Lancaster,  Wl 
53813. 


SALES  MANAGER  for  fast  growing  young 
Oregon  weekly  newspaper  group.  Guaran¬ 
tee  plus  overrides.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  3918,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PURDUE  (University)  EXPONENT 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Tram  and  manage  student  sales  staff  of 
Big  10  university  daily  presently  grossing 
'/3  of  potential.  Collegiate  press  experience 
preferred.  Strengths  must  include  market 
achievement  in  present  position  and  ad¬ 
vertising  training  ability.  Resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  expectations  to  Jim  Blair,  The  Purdue 
Exponent,  Room  B-50,  Purdue  Memorial 
Union.  West  Lafayette.  IN  47907. 

DIRECTOR  OF 
ADVERTISING 

Major  East  Coast  (Zone  2)  daily  is 
seeking  a  Director  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  classified,  retail,  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  This  is  a  top  posi¬ 
tion  requiring  technical  expertise  in  all 
advertising  areas  and  personableness 
to  relate  to  all  levels  of  employees  and 
clients.  Managerial  skills  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  over 
150  staff  personnel  is  required.  We 
offer  a  top  salary  with  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence  to: 

BOX  41 12 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


WANT  TO  BE  AN  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER?  We're  looking  for  a  newspaper 
salesperson  with  3-5  years  successful  ex¬ 
perience  who  is  seeking  an  opportunity. 
Ambitious  Zone  9  weekly.  Box  4083,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSON 

An  opportunity  exists  with  a  large  Zone 
2  Daily  Publisher,  for  an  enthusiastic, 
creative  Salesperson  to  sell  space  to 
executive  and  advertising  agencies  at 
all  levels. 

Excellent  future  prospects  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  year  or  2  of  media  sales 
background.  Publication  experience 
preferred. 

If  interested  in  exploring  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  please  send  a  resume  to: 

BOX  4111, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ARTIST 


WE  DON'T  ASK  MUCH— Just  an  editorial 
artist  with  verve,  enthusiasm  and  care  for 
boldly-appealing  layout,  talent  as  an  illus¬ 
trator,  a  good  head  for  planning  and  lead¬ 
ership,  and  a  chance  to  join  a  first-class 
newspaper  organization  at  the  ground  floor 
of  its  newest  and  highest  priority  project. 
We're  launching  a  new  Sunday  newspaper 
to  serve  all  of  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula, 
and  need  a  top-flight  graphics  director  tor 
both  the  newspaper  and  the  locally-pro¬ 
duced  magazine  supplement.  If  you  think 
you  have  the  skills  and  zest  we  want,  con¬ 
tact  James  R.  Whelan,  Editorial  Director, 
Panax  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  1860,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan  48823,  enclosing  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirements,  and  samplesof 
your  work. 


CIRCULATION 


COME  AND  GROW  WITH  US 
Leading  Midwestern  metro  is  seeking  a 
sales  and  results  oriented  division  man¬ 
ager  with  some  union  experience. 

We  are  an  innovative  and  progressive  man¬ 
agement  team  with  definite  plans  for  the 
future.  Our  city  is  growing  and  has  a  pleas¬ 
ant  living  environment.  Salary  will  be  in  the 
$20,000  range  with  excellent  benefit 
package. 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity  for  immediate 
achievement  and  personal  growth.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST  TEXAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  afternoon 
offset  daily  m  a  growing  Zone  4  market. 
Ideal  candidate  has  3^  years  in  field, 
strong  strengths  and  dealing  with  people, 
analysis  and  evaluation,  and  planning  ans 
organizing.  Person  must  also  be  aggres¬ 
sive.  energetic,  creative  and  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  dynamic  management  team.  If 
you  meet  these  requirements  and  enjoy 
challenges,  personal  development,  prog¬ 
ress,  send  resume  describing  yourself, 
education,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  needed 
for  34,000  Zone  3  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  future  for  right  person. 
Must  be  promotion  minded.  Send  resume, 
references,  salary,  first  letter  to  Box  4031, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  a  fast  giowing  suburban  daily  in 
Zone  5  seeking  experienced  circulation 
people.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  rewarding 
and  challenging  career  with  an  innovative 
and  progressive  newspaper,  we  may  have 
just  the  right  position  for  you.  All  candi¬ 
dates  must  be  bright,  energetic  and  have 
management  capabilities.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  fringe  benefits,  including 
profit  sharing.  Send  resume  to  Box  3895, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Director  for 
30.000  6  day  PM  publication  in  Zone  5. 
Requires  knowledge  of  motor  route,  ear¬ 
ner,  collections  and  promotion.  Must  have 
potential  to  become  Circulation  Director. 
Solid  progressive  company  with  excellent 
fringes  and  advancement  opportunities. 
Send  complete  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  3906,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


AGGRESSIVE,  goal-oriented  promoter  de¬ 
siring  to  manage  sound  department, 
achieve  circulation  growth  targets,  and 
participate  in  management  team  of  grow¬ 
ing  group-owned  Zone  5  9,500  ABC  7-day 
daily  with  6,000  TMC  weekly.  Excellent 
career  opportunity  in  beautiful  small  city 
to  replace  present  manager  who  is  being 
promoted  to  more  responsibility  within 
dynamic  group.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
4040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

We  are  in  the  process  of  putting  together  a 
top-notch  circulation  team  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  markets  in  the  Sun  Belt. 
We  are  about  to  embark  on  one  of  the  most 
exciting  facets  of  circulation  management 
today:  The  development  of  a  computerized 
Circulation  Information  System  with  full 
subscriber  and  marketing  data. 

We  are  seeking  an  energetic,  detail 
oriented  person  to  manage  the  transition 
and  the  many  administrative  details  of  the 
circulation  activities  in  a  metro  daily.  The 
right  candidate  activities  in  a  metro  daily. 
The  right  candidate  should  have  a  strong 
background  in  accounting  and  systems 
development  and  implementation.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  and  data  processing 
highly  desirable  but  not  a  requirement. 
Responsibilities  will  include  an  active  role 
in  the  implementation  and  design  of  a 
computerized  Circulation  Information  Sys¬ 
tem,  all  accounting  functions  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution.  The  person  we 
want  should  have  good  administrative 
abilities,  excellent  people  skills  and  a 
strong  desire  to  make  things  better. 

This  is  a  real  challenge  with  excellent 
growth  and  advancement  possibilities  with 
one  of  the  nation's  top  newspaper  groups. 
All  replies  confidential.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  history  and  requirements  to 
Box  4042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TOP  NOTCH  home  delivery  circulation  and 
promotion  pro  for  one  of  the  largest  PM 
papers  in  the  country  located  in  Zone  2  to 
assist  in  the  expansion  program  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  Must  be  very  strong  in  home  delivery 
promotion  and  street  sales.  Assignments 
will  also  include  establishing  of  new  areas. 
A  great  challenge  and  opportunity.  Send 
resume  and  salary  range  to  Box  4069, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— expanding 
50M  circulation  Zone  5  newsweekly  group 
offers  excellent  growth  situation  if  you 
have  a  strong  track  record  with  paid,  vol¬ 
untary  paid  conversion.  Some  mail  motor 
routes.  Send  resumes  to  Box  4117,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


QUALIFIED  circulation  person  with  young 
ideas  is  being  sought  for  management 
team  on  24,000  daily  newspaper  in  a 
strong,  growing  market.  Send  resume  to  R. 
C.  Dix,  Publisher,  Times-Leader  News¬ 
paper,  200  S.  4  St.,  Martins  Ferry,  OH 
43935. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

FOR  A 

MILLION  AD  CLASSIFIED 

The  San  Antonio  Light  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  classified  person  with: 

(1)  experience  in  sales  management 
and  training 

(2)  a  working  knowledge  of  the  new 
electronic  techniques,  and 

(3)  a  desire  to  grow  in  a  competitive 
three  daily  newspaper  market. 

You'll  earn  good  pay  and  benefits  and 
enjoy  living  in  the  great  climate  (no  snow 
here)  of  San  Antonio,  one  of  America's  four 
unique  cities. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
Bill  Green,  Classified  Ad  Manager 
San  Antonio  Light 
P.  0.  Box  161 
San  Antonio,  TX  78291 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
SANTA  FE.  NEW  MEXICO 
THE  CITY— a  fascinating  place  to  live,  rich 
in  history  and  tradition,  a  cultural  and  arts 
center  of  the  Southwest.  A  noted  vacation 
center  and  a  mild  climate  of  desert  and 
mountains  with  skiing,  hunting,  fishing. 
THE  POSITION— manager  of  a  thriving, 
successful  classified  department  that  of¬ 
fers  opportunity  and  challenge  for  a 
knowledgeable  person  who  is  oriented  to¬ 
wards  a  progressive  and  aggressive  clas¬ 
sified  operation. 

THE  NEWSPAPER— The  New  Mexican,  the 
west's  oldest  newspaper,  a  member  of  the 
Gannett  Group.  19M  daily,  23M  Sunday, 
completely  offset,  scheduled  for  VDTs  in 
1978. 

Write  or  call  Al  Prufert,  Ad  Director,  The 
New  Mexican,  P.O.  Box  2048,  Santa  Fe, 
NM  87501,  (505)  983-3303. 


VOLUNTARY  AND  COMMERCIAL  MANA¬ 
GERS 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  this  country’s 
most  vibrant  classified  department,  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  telephone  division  creating  an 
immediate  need  for  two  top-flight  mana¬ 
gers. 

No  other  newspaper  in  this  country  offers 
this  kind  of  opportunity  .  .  .  Help  us  build 
upon  a  70  percent  classified  share  of  field 
and  13  million  plus  lines. 

You’ll  earn  an  above  average  salary  in  this 
market,  participate  in  a  liberal  incentive 
plan,  enjoy  3  weeks  vacation,  company 
paid  health  and  life  insurance  and  more. 
Send  your  resume  in  complete  confidence 
tO: 

Larry  Steinman 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
900  North  12th  St. 

St.  Louis,  MO  63101 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
with  3  years  New  York  City  experience  sell¬ 
ing  classified  ads  and  ability  to  put  sales 
staff  together.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Box  4066, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Zone  6,  90,000 1  daily  seeks  classified 
manager  with  pro'ven  track  record.  The  po¬ 
sition  requires  strong  motivation  and  train¬ 
ing  skills.  In  addition  the  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  offer  a  working  knowledge  of 
newspaper  audiences  and  research  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  work  individually  with  ac¬ 
counts  and  be  attuned  to  a  competitive 
classified  environment.  Position  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  inside/outside  sales  force  of  21 
employees.  Submit  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  4094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  sunny 
Florida.  Must  have  good  track  record,  in¬ 
ventive  enough  to  immediately  increase 
linage.  Good  starting  salary  and  bonus 
deal.  Send  resume  to  Box  4082,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Champaign  News  Gazette,  a  41, (XX)  z  daily 
and  Sunday,  is  in  search  of  an  aggressive 
promotion-oriented  assistant.  Knowledge 
of  VDT  and  a  strong  background  in  people 
management  is  a  must.  This  position  will 
be  both  demanding  and  rewarding.  If  in¬ 
terested  call  Joe  Craig,  Champaign  News 
Gazette,  Champaign,  IL  (217)  351-5285. 


MORE  MONEY,  total  responsibility  are 
what  you  can  expect  as  selling  manager  of 
our  fast-growing.  New  York  suburban, 
classified  department.  Competitive  market 
demands  experienced  man  or  woman  pro 
to  build  staff,  promotions,  gross  and  net. 
Gorgeous  living.  Real  growth  and  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity.  Resume,  salary 
history  and  references  to  Box  41 10,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


NEWSPAPER 
EDP  PROFESSIONAL 

Are  you  a  data  processing  professional 
seeking  corporate  responsibility  as  a  staff 
consultant  with  a  large,  national  group  of 
newspapers?  You  should  be  familiar  with 
newspaper  operations  and  have  a  back¬ 
ground  which  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
data  processing  applications.  Experience 
with  H-P  3000  and  IBM  370  computers  is 
desirable. 

Responsibilities  will  include  coordinating 
hardware  and  software  selection,  perform¬ 
ance,  installation  and  implementation  as 
new  requirements  surface  periodically  at 
different  plants. 

This  position  requires  a  self-starter  who 
has  good  communicative  and  writing  skills 
and  IS  seeking  a  career  position  offering 
exciting  challenge  with  excellent  salary 
and  benefits. 

If  you  qualify  for  this  position,  send  your 
resume,  including  salary  history  to  Box 
4091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

Interesting  and  challenging  position  for 
experienced  programmer  to  join  our  ex¬ 
panding  EDP  staff.  Knowledge  of  Cobol 
essential.  Systems  and  NCR  experience 
helpful. 

Position  offers  growth  opportunity  with 
good  starting  salary  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits. 

If  you  have  2-4  years  experience,  please 
send  resume  detailing  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence  to: 

Personnel  Department 
GORE  NEWSPAPERS,  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  14430 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  fL  33302 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
SALARY:  35-50K 

Escape  snow,  smog  and  strikes!  Western 
newspaper  chain  with  140M  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  needs  seasoned,  aggressive  ad  man¬ 
ager.  Tough  job.  Long  hours,  personal 
sales  calls,  some  travel.  Need  strong 
motivator  with  innovative  sales  programs. 
Full  benefits  and  live  in  Pacific  Northwest. 
Resume  to-.  Brett  Larsen,  Outdoor  Empire 
Publishing,  511  Eastlake  Ave.  East,  Seat¬ 
tle,  WA  98109. 


GROWING  afternoon  daily  in  warm  Texas 
climate  needs  several  good  Display  sales¬ 
persons.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right 
people.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Box  3900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  PEOPLE  DESERVE  TOP  PAY 
Aggressive,  experienced,  salesperson,  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard,  wanted  to  join  fast  grow¬ 
ing  Midwest  weekly  group.  Outstanding  in¬ 
centives,  excellent  benefits,  no  travel, 
career  opportunity.  For  confidential  inter¬ 
view,  send  resume  and  earnings  history. 
Box  3902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


NEED  auressive.  enthusiastic  person  to 
join  display  staff  of  6 on  20,000  circulation 
daily  in  Zone  9.  Part  of  growing,  quality- 
oriented,  award  winning  group.  Need  a 
hard-working  self-starter  who-s  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  willing  to  commit  time  and 
effort  to  be  top  salesperson.  Attractive  in: 
come  and  career  growth  potential  tor  the 
right  person.  Apply  in  confidence  to  Box 
3904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-New  Washing¬ 
ton  (X  suburban  sports  biweekly  needs  ad 
manager  now.  Prefer  recent  college 
graduate  with  some  experience.  Must  love 
sports.  Apply  immediately  to:  Sport  Re¬ 
port,  903  Caddington  Ave.,  Silver  Spring, 
MD  20901. 


ADVERTISING-MARKETING  manager 
needed  by  fast  growing  Mid-West  univer¬ 
sity  city  daily.  Excellent  potential  for  am¬ 
bitious  qualified  person  to  take  charge  in 
our  top  sales  management  position.  We 
need  marketing  skills.  We  are  expanding 
the  territory  serviced  by  our  award-winning 
newsapaper.  Come  help  us  grow  in  a  great 
home  town  and  recreational  area.  Please 
send  resume  to  Box  4004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  If  you  are  worth 
at  least  a  $25,000  annual  package— and 
have  the  tangible  performance  to  prove 
it — this  is  your  opportunity.  Large  midwest 
weekly  in  substantial  growth  market  needs 
an  aggressive  sales  leader  experienced  in 
planning,  staff  development,  motivation, 
aggressive  promotion  .  .  .  and  producing. 
Resume  to  Box  4115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAST  MOVE  OR  FIRST  MOVE? 
We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  advetis- 
ing  sales  person.  Someone  that  has  de¬ 
cided  he  or  she  is  ready  to  learn  manage¬ 
ment  skills  and  wants  an  opportunity  to 
grow ...  or  someone  who  doesn’t  want  any 
more  responsibility  but  wants  a  chance  to 
be  a  newspaper's  top  salesperson  and  earn 
all  that  his  or  her  talents  deserve. 

We  are  a  small  daily  (8,000  circulation)  in  a 
small  city  (15,000)  with  a  large  trade  area. 
We're  located  in  a  beautiful  area  far 
enough  from  metro  areas  to  escape  their 
disadvantages  but  close  enough  to  enjoy 
their  advantages  if  desired. 

Talented  sales  people  are  appreciated  at 
the  Daily  Gate  City.  If  you  feel  you  are  one 
of  the  people  we're  looking  for,  contact: 
Reid  Christensen,  Advertising  Director, 
Daily  Gate  City,  1016  Main  St.,  Keokuk.  lA 
52632  or  call  him  at  (319)  524-8300  and 
find  out  how  appreciative  we  can  be! 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective 
in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope.  Never 
submit  complete  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines  unless 
specifically  called  for. 


Editor  &  PuDlisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 
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HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

SALES  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING 

Prominent  North  Shore  Long  Island  adver¬ 
tising  newspaper-shopper  group  of  10  pub¬ 
lications  has  opening  for  experienced  sales 
executive.  Applicant  must  have  solid  ad¬ 
vertising  background  with  a  proven  ability 
to  lead  and  train  highly  motivated,  profes¬ 
sional  sales  staff.  Attractive  compensation 
and  benefit  package.  Write  fully— 
Executive  V-P,  North  Shore  Publishing,  15 
Great  Neck  Rd.,  Great  Neck,  NY  11021. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


EDITORIAL 


Writing  heavyweight  needed. 

Degree  required  plus  minimum 
four  years  experience  with 
newspaper,  wire  service  or 
corporate  PR  department. 
Duties  include  writing  for  vari¬ 
ous  corporate  publications, 
features  for  placement  in  trade 
media,  position  papers  on 
legislative  issues,  news  re¬ 
leases.  If  you're  not  an  out¬ 
standing  writer,  don't  reply. 
Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  3920 .  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  We  offer  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits  in  a  Zone  8 
location. 


SHIRT  SLEEVE  EDITOR  for  fast  growing 
Arizona  business  and  financial  semi¬ 
monthly  with  18,000  circulation.  Send  re¬ 
sume  It  you  are  sharp,  experienced,  hard 
working  and  interested  in  a  great  future. 
Arizona  Business.  Financial  and  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Press,  801  East  Pasadena,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85014. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

We’re  strongly  independent  Zone  5  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily,  and  we're  looking  for  an 
editorial  writer  who  can  help  us  continue 
our  strong  emphasis  on  local  issues.  We 
have  won  numerous  state  and  national 
awards  for  editorial  writing  and  editorial 
pages,  and  we  want  someone  who  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  kind  of  effort.  We  would 
prefer  someone  with  at  least  2  or  3  years  of 
editorial  writing  experience,  and  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  layout  and  editing.  Send 
complete  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
representative  samples  of  writing  to  Box 
3744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER— We  want  a  hard-driving,  ag¬ 
gressive  reporter  who  writes  with  the  best 
for  our  46,000  Zone  5  daily.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Must  initiate  creative 
ideas,  spell  perfectly  and  know  simple,  de¬ 
clarative  sentences.  He/she  will  be  a  one- 
person  bureau  in  adjacent  county,  respon¬ 
sible  for  both  hard  news  and  features  in 
that  area.  As  part  of  one  of  top  groups  in 
the  business,  we  offer  a  career,  not  Just  a 
job,  if  you  want  opportunity  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  have  the  best  pay  and  fringes  in 
the  business  and  a  recreational  wonder¬ 
land.  No  job  jumpers  or  mediocrity.  If 
you're  among  the  best  writers  and  report¬ 
ers,  contact  Box  3938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVING  EDITOR 

MAJOR  METRO  (160,000)  seeks  editor  of 
lifestyle  section.  Strong  leadership  for 
staff  of  8;  demonstrated  flair  for  layout 
and  tight  editing  are  prerequisites.  We  are 
seeking  more  than  just  a  Lifestyle  Editor. 
We  want  a  person  who  has  potential  for 
larger  management  role  in  expanding  news 
operation.  Send  resume  and  3  full  sections 
from  the  same  week  to  Box  3913,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  can  direct  news, 
ad,  circulation  and  promotion  efforts  for 
top  Midwest  weekly  that  wants  to  continue 
established  growth.  Excellent  community 
and  an  even  better  opportunity,  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Write  Box  4047,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  your  place  in  the 
sun  to  pursue  a  career  in  outdoor  writing? 
Come  to  Florida's  Sun  Coast  and  be  a  part 
of  the  award-winning  sports  staff  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Evening  Independent. 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  and 
skillful  writer  to  cover  all  phases  of  outdoor 
recreation.  This  person  must  also  have  an 
interest  and  apptitude  for  copy  editing. 

In  return  we  offer  a  good  salary  with  such 
"extras"  as  profit  sharing,  quarterly  cost  of 
living  adjustment,  paid  vacations  and 
more! 

So  come  to  the  Sun  Coast.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  and  clippings  to  Steve  Infinger, 
Employment  Manager,  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  P.0,  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33731. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  9,000  circulation 
deep  south,  cotton  country  daily.  Good 
hunting,  good  living,  prefer  J-grad  with 
experience— long  on  writing  and  initiative. 
VDTs,  high  standards.  Contact:  John  Em¬ 
merich,  Greenwood  Mississippi  Common¬ 
wealth  (601)  453-5312. 


ASSISTANT 
MANAGING  EDITOR 

I  need  a  highly  skilled  newsperson  to  direct 
and  work  with  a  reporting  team  dedicated 
to  producing  the  finest  in  community  jour¬ 
nalism.  You  ve  had  2-3  years  reporting  ex¬ 
perience,  hold  accuracy  sacred  and  have 
people  management  skills.  VDT  newsroom. 
If  you  are  looking  for  responsibility,  want  to 
learn  and  desire  to  live  in  beautiful  Central 
Pennsylvania,  write  me  a  letter  today.  No 
phone  calls.  Neil  C.  Hopp,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel,  Car¬ 
lisle,  PA  17013. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  to  handle  Localife 
pages  of  16,000  circulation  northwestern 
Ohio  daily.  Job  entails  editing,  layout,  fea¬ 
ture  writing  and  responsibility  for  weekly 
food  and  crafts/hobby  page,  ^nd  resume 
to  James  F.  Daubel,  editor  and  publisher. 
The  News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Oh 
43420. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  30,000  Zone  6  dailies. 
VDT  experience  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4015, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  FOR  medium  daily  in 
Zone  6.  Must  have  mature  outlook,  yet  be 
able  to  change  with  the  changing  needs  of 
a  growing  newspaper  in  a  growing  market. 
Must  be  able  to  show  convincingly  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  supervise  all  sections  of  news/ 
editorial  department.  Must  be  a  leaderwho 
can  and  does  set  the  standard  of  perform¬ 
ance  and  professional  honesty  for  staff  to 
follow.  Send  resume  and  brief  statement 
of  Journalist  philosophy  to  Box  4039, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  AM 
COPY  EDITOR 

For  city  desk  must  be  skilled  in  editing 
local  news,  headline  writing,  layout.  Elec¬ 
tronics  editing  experience  desirable. 
Please  send  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4009,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

General  assignment  reporter  with  at  least 
1  year  daily  newspaper  experience.  Please 
send  resume  detailing  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  4010,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS?  We're  for  you.  Our  universal 
desk  needs  someone  who’s  sharp  on  copy, 
will  challenge  writers  and  can  write  bright 
heads.  The  reward  is  your  limit.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  someplace  in  the  corporation 
or  to  stay  here  among  great  staff  and  fine 
community  is  up  to  you.  Applicants  should 
have  some  desk  experience,  good  writing 
ability  and  able  to  handle  camera.  Re¬ 
sumes  only  to  William  M.  McCarty,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Herald-Star,  Steubenville, 
Ohio  43952. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  (or  aspiring  managing 
editor)  who  understands  hard  news  and 
the  need  to  give  readers  information  that 
will  help  them  make  decisions.  Must  be 
strong  in  writing,  design,  use  of  photos  and 
people  management.  This  is  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  showcase  your  talent  with  a 
progressive  company  dedicated  to  excel¬ 
lence.  Send  resume  to  Bonnie  Cooper,  Al¬ 
bany  Democrat-Herald,  P.O.  Box  130,  Al¬ 
bany,  OR  97321. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  aggressive,  well- 
established  alternative  weekly.  Must  be 
absolutely  independent,  mature,  hard 
working,  creative.  Proven  excellence  in 
both  investigative  reporting  and  editing/ 
management  essential.  4-day  week,  $250 
week,  all  fringes.  Resume  and  references 
to  Maui  Sun,  1924  Main,  Wailuku,  Maui 
96793. 


REPORTERS 

The  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER,  America’s 
largest  weekly  circulation  newspaper  has 
immediate  openings  for  MEDICAL  and 
SCIENCE  reporters.  We  are  looking  for 
quick-thinking  individuals  capable  of 
breaking  national  news  in  the  fields  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  medicine.  Applicants  must  be 
free  to  travel  the  world  from  our  corporate 
headquarters  near  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
Staff  starting  salary  $32,4(^  plus  fringe 
benefits  are  excellent.  Send  resume  and 
clippings  to: 

Mr.  Boyd  E.  Wanzer 
NATIONAL  ENQUIRER,  INC. 

Lantana,  FL  33464 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


REPORTER— A  versatile,  experienced, 
self-starting  reporter  is  needed  by  Connec¬ 
ticut's  fastest  growing  and  most  aggres¬ 
sive  newspaper.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Chris  Powell,  Managing  Editor,  Journal  In¬ 
quirer,  306  Progress  Drive,  Manchester, 
CT  06040, 


INDIANA  bi-weekly  needs  reporter  with 
knowledge  of  photography.  Immediate 
opening.  Send  resume,  salary  needs  to  Box 
4012,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  PUBLICATION  has 
opening  for  editor-writer  with  solid  back¬ 
ground.  College  degree  plus  minimum  3-5 
years  experience.  Attractive  salary  and 
many  fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume,  including  salary  requirements  to. 
Box  4(X)7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAMDEN  (South  Carolina)  Chronicle  going 
5  afternoons  from  tri-weekly  needs  experi¬ 
enced  daily  managing  editor.  Call  Mr. 
Welch  at  (803)  432-6157.  After  6PM  (803) 
438-9441,  ext  112. 


DESK  PERSON— Connecticut’s  fastest 
growing,  most  aggressive  newspaper 
needs  someone  good  at  all  aspects  of  desk 
work:  Editing,  re  writing,  working  with  and 
managing  reporters,  and  layout.  Experi¬ 
ence  important,  but  competence  more  im¬ 
portant.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Chris 
Powell.  Managing  Editor.  Journal  Inquirer, 
306  Progress  Drive,  Manchester,  CT 
06040, 


OPEN  A  DOOR  TO  OPPORTUNITY 
If  you  have  had  two  to  three  years  editorial 
experience,  ready  to  settle  down  and  are 
interested  in  learning  the  MAGAZINE  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  this  may  just  be  the  op¬ 
portunity  you  have  been  looking  for. 

As  a  guideline,  check  out  the  following: 

(1)  You  should  like  to  write  and  be  good  at 
it. 

(2)  Adaptable  to  learning  magazine  edito¬ 
rial  layout. 

(3)  Like  details  sufficiently  enough  to 
write  heads— proof  read  and  handle 
your  own  editorial  production. 

(4)  Be  able  to  use  camera 

(5)  Alert  to  coverage  of  conventions,  boat 
and  special  feature  stories.  In  other 
words,  have  or  develop  the  know-how 
to  see  the  NEWS. 

(6)  Be  a  STICKLER  for  maintaining  dead 
lines. 

(7)  BE  DEDICATED— ENJOY  WHAT  YOU 
ARE  DOING. 

(8)  Some  knowledge  of  boats  helpful,  but 
not  necessary. 

You  will  be  working  with  a  publisher  who 
came  up  the  newspaper  editorial  route  and 
who  knows  and  understands  it.  You  will  be 
working  as  a  staff  member  of  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  boating  publications— a 
"Slick  Paper"  magazine  in  four  colors.  You 
will  be  located  in  the  Sun  Belt— a  bedroom 
community  just  across  the  Lake  from 
fabulous  New  Orleans. 

In  a  community  known  as  the  Ozone 
Belt— where  the  air  and  water  is  the 
cleanest  in  the  entire  U.S.— a  wonderful 
place  to  raise  a  family  (excellent  schools). 
Come,  join  a  team  that  works  together,  and 
everyone  enjoys  what  he  is  doing.  We’re 
dedicated. 

Write  Box  4068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

AP-UPI  Bureau  Chief  or  assistant  ready  to 
move  to  Los  Angeles  to  manage  local 
newswire  staff.  Phone  Joe  Quinn  (213) 
625-7601. 


FAST  BECOMING  America's  best  small 
daily.  The  Columbia  (Missouri)  Daily 
Tribune  recently  created  two  positions  for 
which  applications  are  being  accepted. 
Join  a  young,  30-member  staff  that  em¬ 
phasizes  aggressive  reporting,  good  writ¬ 
ing,  creative  photography  and  strong  \m- 
out.  For  its  1977  work,  the  staff  earned  21 
state,  regional  and  national  awards.  The 
new  positions: 

—Feature  writer.  Applicants  should  pos¬ 
sess  strong  writing  style  and  be  able  to 
produce  comprehensive,  fact-filled  arti¬ 
cles. 

—General  assignments  reporter.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  be  competent  at  handling  in¬ 
vestigating,  long-range  assignments.  Send 
resumes,  salary  requirements  and  work 
samples  to  news  editor  C.  J.  White,  Colum 
bia  Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  798,  Columbia, 
MO  65201. 


AGGRESSIVE,  3  day  a  week  newspaper 
looking  for  experienced  editor  who  can 
build  paper  into  daily.  Must  be  strong  on 
features  and  able  to  manage  staff.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  progressive  manage¬ 
ment.  Zone  5.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to  Box  4074,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LARGE  MIDWESTERN  DAILY,  Zone  7, 
seeking  experienced  financial  editor. 
Strong  supervisory  skills  required  for  a 
staff  of  7.  Must  have  thorough  backg'ound 
in  economics,  agribusiness  and  finance. 
Must  be  able  to  analyze  statements— 
corporate,  bank  and  federal  resen/e.  write 
a  daily  column.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to  Box  4072,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  DESK  EDITOR 

We  seek  a  person  experienced  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing  and  page  layout  to 
work  on  our  universal  desk.  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  We  offer  an  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  employee  benefit  package.  The 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  is  located  in  a 
beautiful,  medium  sized  community  with 
abundant  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities.  Please  send  letter  of  application 
including  education,  work  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

Personnel  Department 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
P.  0.  Box  8056 
Madison,  Wl  53708 
An  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

A  labor  dispute  is  in  progress  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  experienced,  $10,000. 
News-Sun,  Box  1779,  Sun  City,  Arizona. 
Direct  resumes  to  Burt  Freireich. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  77,000  PM  daily  cov¬ 
ering  high  schools  to  pros.  Some  layout 
experience  preferred.  Strike  conditions  in 
effect.  Write  Joe  Weiler,  The  Oakland 
Press,  P.O.Box  9,  Pontiac,  Ml  48056.  No 
calls,  please. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  with  top  editing 
and  layout  skills  for  permanent  position 
with  77,000  PM  daily.  Strike  conditions  in 
effect.  Write  Joe  Weiler,  The  Oakland 
Press,  P.O.  Box  9,  Pontiac,  Ml  48056.  No 
calls,  please. 


SPORTS  WRITER  tor  19,000  Northwestern 
Illinois  daily.  Must  be  able  to  do  layout. 
Contact  Saul  Shapiro.  Managing  Editor, 
Freeport  Journal-Standard,  Box  361, 
Freeport.  IL  61032. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Midland  Daily  News,  a  17,000  East- 
Central  Michigan  daily,  has  recently 
created  the  position  of  news  editor.  The 
primary  responsibilities  of  this  position  will 
be  the  coordination  and  development  of 
the  wire  and  city  staffs. 

Above  average  skills  in  copy  editing,  head¬ 
line  writing,  picture  editing  and  news  de¬ 
velopment  are  essential.  The  ability  to  de¬ 
velop  and  challenge  a  professional  staff  is 
necessary. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  position  offering 
good  salary  growth  and  advancement  op¬ 
portunities,  send  me  a  resume  or  letter 
outlining  you  r  background  and  experience. 
John  Palen,  Editor,  Midland  Daily  News, 
P.O.  Box  432,  Midland,  Ml  48640. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  18,  1978 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  direct  newsroom  of 
small  North  Alabama  daily.  Must  be  take- 
charge  person,  community  oriented,  with 
experience  in  layout,  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  background  information  to  Bob 
Bryan,  Assistant  Publisher,  Athens 
News-Courier,  P.O.  Box  670,  Athens,  AL 
35611. 


CHIEF  EDITOR 
CLINICAL 

We  are  conducting  a  search  for  candidate 
qualified  to  assume  the  duties  of  chief 
editor  of  a  large,  national,  independent 
magazine  for  physicians.  The  right  person 
for  this  position  must  have  extensive 
knowledge  of  clinical  matters,  several 
years'  experience  in  editorial  manage¬ 
ment,  and  exceptional  journalistic  ability. 
If  you  believe  you  meet  these  criteria,  send 
us  your  resume,  salary  histo^,  and  a  letter 
describing  your  editorial  philosophy.  Sub¬ 
urban  New  Jersey  location.  Box  4095, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  small  dailies  in  the 
country  accepting  applications  for  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  agriculture  and  the  outdoors. 
Applicants  should  be  experienced  repor¬ 
ters  who  possess  the  drive  of  a  self-starter 
and  the  imagination  of  a  good  writer. 
Grand  opportunity  to  break  ground  in 
areas  sorely  neglected  by  most  papers. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
work  examples  to:  Box  4092,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESK  EDITOR 

Experienced  but  creative,  who  can  make 
the  best  use  of  our  reporters  and  wire  ser¬ 
vices.  The  job  involves  page  makeup, 
headline  writing  and  local  and  wire  copy 
editing.  We're  Eastern  Idaho's  only  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  and  proud  of  our  local  news  dis¬ 
play.  Contact  editor  Tom  Hodge,  Box  70, 
Blackfoot,  ID  83221,  (208)  785-1100. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small,  central 
Ohio  PM  daily.  We  want  to  become  the  top 
paper  of  our  size  in  Ohio.  You  should  be 
able  to  upgrade  photographers  and  have 
demonstrated  superior  skills  as  a 
reporter/editor.  Experience  on  a  metro 
desk  and  with  VDT  would  be  helpful.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Box  4080, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  REPORTER 
Smart,  hardworking,  literate  reporter  with 
2-4  years  experience  on  quality  daily 
sought  for  Washington  Bureau  of  news¬ 
paper  group.  Box  4079,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  black  and  white 
experience  to  join  small  staff  of  spirited 
young  professionals  publishing  Zone  5  re¬ 
gional  weekly  newspaper  with  top  quality 
reproduction.  Full-time  position  for  ag¬ 
gressive  self-starter  who  can  capture  the 
region's  style  and  flavor.  Equipment  and 
car  are  necessities;  weekend  and  evening 
assignments  are  frequent.  State  salary, 
send  samples  and  resume  to;  Box  4077, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM— working  foreman- 
supervisor  for  Western  Daily  with  double 
width  press.  Expenses  paid  for  interview 
and  moving.  Excellent  fringes,  non-union, 
top  salary.  Give  all  details  of  experience 
plus  references.  All  replies  100°o  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  Box  4005,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKING  pressroom  superintendent  in 
beautiful  Florida.  8  Unit  (immunity,  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  supervise  2  shifts  and  run  1. 
Good  starting  salary  and  incentive  bonus. 
Send  resume  to  Box  4081,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR.  Large,  long 
established  weekly  with  growing  contract 
work,  seeks  experienced,  responsible 
supervisor  for  two-shift  offset  press  opera¬ 
tion.  Located  in  semi-rural  area  of  Zone  2. 
Send  resume  and  salary  expected  to  Box 
4085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Opportunity  for  human  relations  oriented 
production  manager  with  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  composing,  platemaking  and 
press.  Will  have  full  responsibility  for  these 
departments.  Medium  sized  AM/PM  daily 
in  a  growing  market  located  in  Zone  6. 
Computer  experience  helpful.  Organiza¬ 
tion  provides  career  growth  potential. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
4046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINIST 
WORKING  SUPERVISOR 
Due  to  advancement,  an  opening  exists  for 
a  qualified  newspaper  machinist  to  be  a 
working  supervisor.  Knowledge  of  press, 
mail  room,  stereo,  and  other  production 
machineiy  necessary.  Electronics  training 
helpful.  Supervisory  experience  or  ability 
necessary. 

Work  involves  directing  and  scheduling 
work  of  machinists,  as  well  as  doing 
routine  maintenance  and  repairs. 

This  position  offers  good  pay,  full  company 
benefits  and  a  wide  range  of  assignments. 
If  interested,  write  or  call  Bill  Donaldson, 
employee  relations  manager: 

Omaha  World-Herald 
World-Herald  Square 
Omaha,  NB  68102 
(402)  444-1000 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 
WEEKLY  GROUP 
CENTRAL  PLANT 

Growing  weekly  newspaper  group  in  the 
DC/Baltimore  area  needs  a  production 
manager  experienced  in  running  a  central 
plant.  Management  of  composition,  cam¬ 
era,  platemaking  and  pressroom.  Presently 
produce  150  pages  weekly  with  projected 
growth  within  a  year  to  250  pages  weekly. 
This  is  a  rewarding  growth  opportunity  in  a 
large  chain.  Send  your  resume  to  Box 
4073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SMALL  INDEPENDENT  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGE  in  Zone  5  seeks  newswriter-pub- 
lications-public  relations  person.  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  required.  Clear  newswrit¬ 
ing  a  must,  also  keyline  and  publica¬ 
tions  experience.  Broadcast  experience 
helpful.  Immediate  availability  required. 
Send  resume,  references,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  3926,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SENIOR  PR  WRITER 


Large  East  Coast  electronics  firni  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  top  professional  with  extensive  writ¬ 
ing  experience  and  ability.  Must  have  full 
range  of  writing  skills  with  at  least  10  years 
experience,  including  news  material,  fea¬ 
tures,  presentations,  technical  releases, 
executive  speeches,  etc.  Excellent  promo¬ 
tion  and  job  growth  possibilities.  Excellent 
starting  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume,  including  all  background  details 
and  salary  requirement,  to; 

Box  4113,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  F/M/V/H. 


SALES  REPS 


SYNDICATE  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE. 
Our  progressive,  innovative  newspaper 
syndicate  is  expanding  and  has  opening 
for  a  sales  executive  who  will  travel  at  least 
40  weeks  a  year.  Applicants  must  have 
sales  background,  but  not  necessarily  in 
syndicate  field.  Media  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Salary-commissions- 
benefits.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F.  Zone  5.  Send  resume  to;  Box  4096, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  3  publisher  needs  aggressive  sales 
rep  to  build  supplement  printing  business. 
Knowledge  of  printing  helpful.  Reply  in 
confidence.  Box  4104,  Editors.  Publisher. 


ACADEMIC 


TENURED  associate  professor,  nationally 
known,  MA  with  teaching  and  professional 
experience  in  news  photography  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  wants  to  relocate  to  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  with  high  academic  stan¬ 
dards  and  desire  to  build  strong  photo¬ 
journalism  program.  Will  sacrifice  tenure 
for  opportunity  and  responsibility.  Avail¬ 
able  September.  Box  4076,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRODUCTION  OR  MARKETING  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  with  major  daily.  Overall  knowl¬ 
edge  of  operations,  expecially  production 
and  advertising.  Experienced  in  pre-press 
line  management  at  large  metro;  cold  type 
conversion,  new  technology  implementa¬ 
tion.  Extensive  staff  work  in  expense  and 
capital  budgeting  and  project  manage¬ 
ment.  Young.  MBA  in  marketing  and  man¬ 
agement.  Box  3999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERESTED  in  an  outstanding  developer 
of  human  potential.  A  community  minded 
doer  is  looking  for  a  challenge  with  room 
for  growth.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Confidential. 
Box  4028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  RIGHT  MAN-30  year  old,  married, 
former  editor,  publisher  and  owner,  recent 
press  secretary  seeks  opportunity  to  assist 
publisher  of  medium  or  large  sized  daily 
with  the  possibiliW  of  taking  over  the  oper¬ 
ation  ultimately.  Determined,  imaginative, 
personable  and  capable.  Regions  2,3,8. 
Box  4084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Progressive,  award-winning  cartoonist 
doing  3  cartoons  per  week  at  75,000  + 
seeks  opening  with  progressive  1(X),(XX)+ 
doing  5  cartoons  per  week.  Modern  style 
and  ideas  with  impact.  30,  married,  6 
years  experience.  Relocate  any  Zone,  ^x 
3816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  Circulation  Director,  39, 
married,  experience  in  AM,  PM  and  com¬ 
bination  markets.  Served  as  circulation  di¬ 
rector  in  35M,  60M  and  llOM  markets  in 
Northeast  and  ^uth.  Strong  in  supervisor 
management,  DSM  management,  coun¬ 
selor  programs,  little  merchants,  motor 
routes,  adult  independent  carriers, 
wholesale  dealers.  Complete  budgeting 
and  MBO  management  background.  Can 
effectively  create  and  manage  well  plan¬ 
ned  productive  circulation  promotions.  To¬ 
tally  familiar  with  highly  productive  tele¬ 
phone  and  crew  soliciting  programs  with 
strong  emphasis  on  increased  circulation 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  Outstanding  personal 
and  professional  references.  Available 
immediately.  Write  Box  4075,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  GET  PEOPLE  MOVING! 

And  we  keep  our  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  hopping  with  changes  of  address¬ 
es  from  former  Positions  Wanted  adver¬ 
tisers! 

Here's  a  post  script  attached  to  a  re¬ 
cent  change  of  address  request; 

“It's  all  your  fault  anyway.  Positions 
Wanted  ad  did  a  great  job,  which  is  why 
I'm  now  here  (Illinois)  and  not  there 
(New  Hampshire)!" 

M.W.  writes;  “Success  through  E&P 
Classified!  In  2  days  I  leave  to  become 
city  reporter  for  an  8000  circulation 
Florida  daily,  the  editor  having  seen 
my  ad  in  E&P." 

The  next  move  is  up  to  you.  If  you've 
got  what  it  takes  (ability  and  initiative, 
mainly)— we've  got  what  it  takes  (the 
largest  newspaper  audience  in  the 
world)!  So  get  moving  and  send  us 
your  Positions  Wanted  classified  ad 
today! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

We  produce  jobs  for  newspaper  people 


CIRCULATION 


MATURE  CIRCULAIOR— presently  em¬ 
ployed-experienced  all  phases— desires  to 
relocate  as  Circulation  Manager  of  small- 
medium  publication  in  Zones  4,6  or  8.  All 
replies  confidential.  Box  4019,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INDIVIDUAL  with  extensive  promotional 
and  customer  relations  experience  pres¬ 
ently  handling  related  services  for  over 
450,(X)0  circuTation  interested  in  being  re¬ 
tained  by  syndicate.  Box  4036,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR  with  20  years  experience 
and  under  40  desires  number  1  spot  on  a 
medium  sized  daily  newspaper.  Currently  a 
department  manager  on  a  large  metro.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  in  carrier  promotions  and 
budget  control.  Also  experienced  in  single 
copy  sales  and  N.I.C.  programs.  Box  4044, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER— Presently 
with  a  100,000  AM/PM  daily  with  a  staff  of 
30.  Excellent  track  record  in  auto  and  real 
estate.  Past  business  experience  with  a 
large  250,(X)0  weekly.  Seeking  a  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper  with  room  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Desires  to  relocate  to  Zone  3  or  4. 
Box  4038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AGGRESSIVE  Sales  Manager  (40)  12  years 
background  on  large  dailies.  Excellent 
motivator.  Zones  3,4, 6,8,9.  Box  3802, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESENT  Advertising  Manager  seeks 
same  position  on  good  daily  with  opportu¬ 
nity  for  further  advancement.  Over  25 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  on  a  7  day  a  week, 
30,000  circulation  paper.  With  my  train¬ 
ing,  experience  and  knowledge,  1  have 
much  to  offer.  Reply  Box  4003,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  MANAGER.  Weekly  or  small 
daily.  BJ  Missouri,  54.  Wife  is  commercial 
artist.  .3300  draw.  Phone  (813)  894-4550. 

PROMOTE  YOURSELF 

THRU  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

EDITORIAL 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  with  3  years 
weekly  experience  seeks  position  on 
weekly  or  daily  in  Midwest,  would  consider 
public  relations.  BS  in  public  relations/ 
journalism.  (3oug  Rich,  P.O.  Box  71,  La 
Cygne,  KS  66040.  (913)  757-2763. 

EDITOR  on  one  of  biggest  and  best  dailies 
seeks  to  swap  New  York  job,  3-hour  com¬ 
muting  for  key  post  on  smaller  paper,  even 
if  it  means  less  money.  Age  40,  newsman 
22  years,  (^uld  be  managing  editor;  news, 
business,  wire  or  section  editor.  Box  3815, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HIGHLY  COMPETENT,  experienced  pro¬ 
fessional  newsman,  bureau  chief,  25  years 
europe  wire  agencies,  radio  reporting  ur- 
rently  specialising  east  european  affairs, 
nato,  common  market  seeks  responsible 
position  charge  foreign  news.  Still  working 
europe  but  eager  return  U.S.  Prefers  New 
England  zone  but  will  consider  others. 
Reply  to  Boite  38,  I.P.C.  1,  Blvd.  Char¬ 
lemagne.  1040  Brussels,  Belgium. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  32,  knows 
government,  politics  inside  and  out  at  all 
levels.  Also  specializes  in  environmental, 
music,  outdoor,  survey  research,  etc.  MA-J; 
BA  pol.  SCI.  Mich.  State.  Prefers  Zone  5 or  2 
daily.  Writes  fast  and  good.  Box  3829,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BROADLY  EXPERIENCED  reporter,  27, 
seeks  job  on  medium  or  large  daily.  2  years 
reporting  experience,  copy  editing  with 
VDTs,  political  speech  writer,  major  maga¬ 
zine  credits,  edit  page  editor  major  campus 
daily,  good  on  photo.  Zones  1, 2,9  preferred, 
butwill  considerany  major  metro.  Box  3898, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


NEWS— female,  21,  magna  cum  laude 
University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst 
Journalism  graduate  seeks  challenging  re¬ 
porting  job.  Author  of  4  major  anal^ical 
pieces  for  NATIONAL  JOURNAL,  political 
newsweekly  magazine  in  Washington,  DC, 
former  editor-in-chief  of  college  news¬ 
paper  2  years  public  relations.  Skills  in¬ 
clude  clear  writing  style,  photo,  wire,  legal 
research,  layout,  paste-up.  Government 
and  business  reporting  my  specialty.  Reply 
Box  139,  Amherst,  MA  01002. 


MULTI-TALENTED  lifestyle  editor,  small 
daily,  seeks  job  with  writing  emphasis.  Box 
3925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3  YEARS  experience,  1976  J-grad  can  do 
news,  sports,  features,  photos  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Can  type,  spell,  listen  and  adapt  to 
your  style.  Have  clips.  Congressional,  daily 
and  weekly  training  and  will  travel.  Can 
work  with  you  and  your  town,  fox  3907, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter,  4  years  on  large  weekly,  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  on  daily.  Intelligent,  hard-working, 
d^icated,  MAjournalism,  Prefer  Zones  9, 
8.  Box  3912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  stuck  on  desk  at  major 
New  York  daily  wants  out  of  office  and  into 
arenas.  Have  covered  most  sports  and 
freelance  for  Basketball  Weekly,  Track  & 
Field  News,  Runner's  World  Magazine  and 
others.  I'm  young,  eager  and  I'm  good. 
Surely  there  must  be  someone  out  there 
with  a  writing  position  for  me.  Box  3931, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  6  years  news  ex¬ 
perience  seeking  to  relocate.  Contact  Box 
3922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  in  Zone  2,3,  or  5.  I  nave 
spent  6  years  as  a  small-town  sports  editor 
or  writer  and  am  best-suited  to  do  mainly 
layout,  heads  and  editing.  Box  4002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUNBELT  NEWSMAN,  35  MAJ,  14  years 
of  experience  ranging  from  reporter  to 
managing  editor.  Currently  news  editor  but 
seeking  reporting  job  on  medium-sized  or 
metropolitan  daily.  Box  4013,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OOPS!  I  stepped  on  a  sacred  cow.  Award¬ 
winning  political  writer  who  sees  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  looking  for  a  new 
wall.  (I  have  covered  other  beats).  Box 
4016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  4  years  desk  and  writing 
experience— Preps  to  Pros — wants  to  move 
on.  For  a  fluid  and  colorful  writer,  contact 
fox  4048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER,  34,  seeks  return  to 
news  field  as  business  writer  or  reporter.  8 
years  experience  as  reporter,  copy  editor, 
city  editor.  Currently  #2  man  on  public 
relations  staff  of  Fortune  500  firm.  Box 
4025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  29,  5  years  experience, 
4  as  editor  of  daily.  Versatile,  VDT.  Seeks 
writing  and/or  desk  job  with  professional 
operation,  any  Zone.  Box  4026,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEEKING  Reporting-Editing  position  with 
small  daily;  6  years  community  journalism 
experience;  will  finish  graduate  study  at 
Minnesota  on  March  31,  available  thereaf¬ 
ter;  will  relocate.  Box  4029,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  deskman.  All  phases  met¬ 
ropolitan,  small  town  operation  including 
VDT.  Box  4030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  a  sportswriting  position  on  a 
medium-sized  to  metro  daily  where  quality 
writing  is  appreciated.  6  years  experience 
as  a  sportswriter.  Clips,  layouts  and  refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Box  4034,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR,  25,  seeks  writing  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zones  1-3.  J-grad.  Experience  in 
entertainment  industry  and  reporting. 
Knows  photography.  Background  in 
graphic  design.  Will  give  you  100%  .  .  . 
Need  a  hard  worker?  Box  4033,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  weekly  and  small  (17,(X)U)  daily 
editor  now  with  large  daily  group,  seeks 
return  to  community  involvement  as  take- 
charge  editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Totally-qualified  non-drinker.  Zones  4,  9. 
fox  2070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED  newswise  photographer.  MSJ. 
Will  relocate.  (213)  397-6371.  J.  Biltchicfc, 
12763  Mitchell  Ave.,  Apt.  4,  Los  Angeles 
CA  90066. 

DON'T  MISS  OUT  on  your  chance  to  hire 
this  versatile  May  1978  J-grad.  I'll  do  it  all, 
from  reporting  (strong  on  business,  poli¬ 
tics)  to  desk  work  to  production.  College 
editor  plus  outside  experience.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  to  any  Zone.  Box  4035,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  SVz  years  for  Zone  1 
8,000  daily  seeks  reporting  or  desk  posi¬ 
tion  with  larger  daily  in  any  Zone.  MSJ, 
VDT  trained.  Strong  writer,  thorough 
editor.  Box  4037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHALLENGE  ME!  Editor  on  medium-sized 
Southern  daily,  with  more  than  12  years' 
wire  service  experience  (much  in  major 
bureau  management),  wants  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  a  publisher  with  some  spine. 
Give  me  authority  with  the  title  and  I'll  give 
you  a  professional  news  operation.  Famil¬ 
iar  with  Harris,  Compugraphic  and  Hendrix 
electronic  editing  systems.  Box  4041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  seeks  general  assignment 
spot.  Dedicated  J-grad  with  IVz  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Also,  college  paper  and  IVz  years 
as  advertising  copywriter.  Will  consider 
any  location.  Box  4078,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FIRST  CLASS  SPORTS  EDITOR  looking  for 
advancement  to  larger  daily.  Fast,  sharp 
layout,  good  writer.  Works  well  with  others. 
Peter  Rose,  1224  Angels  Camp  Drive,  (Par¬ 
son  City,  NV  89701.  (702)  883-2489. 

PERSONABLE  Washington  area  J-school 
grad  student  with  solid  reportorial  skills 
and  varied  experience  seeks  summer  job 
with  daily  or  magazine  in  Zones  2  or  3.  Box 
4086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO  DAILY  feature  writer,  27,  4  years 
experience,  wants  a  change  of  scenery. 
Contact  Box  4045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURES  and  entertainment  writer  with 
3V2  years  experience,  including  associate 
editor's  position  with  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  magazine.  Have  ability  to  see  human 
interest  in  all  areas  of  everyday  life.  Also 
have  national  magazine  freelance  credits. 
Resume  and  clips  available.  Box  4100, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST,  37,  BSJ,  desires  to  return  to 
reporting  from  PR  work.  Background  in  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  domestic  and  over¬ 
seas.  Fluent  in  Spanish.  (503)  643-3712. 
Box  4101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CRAVE  LONG  HOURS  and  hard  work  in 
magazine  format.  Trained  in  writing,  VDT 
editing,  illustration  and  layout  on  news¬ 
paper  and  magazines,  fox  4103,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LEGISLATIVE  AND  POLITICAL  reporter 
with  experience  in  two  state  capitals  seeks 
editorial  writing  job  on  paper  that  em¬ 
phasizes  state  and  local  issues.  Also  has 
expertise  in  foreign  affairs.  Strong 
academic  background  in  humanities  anc 
social  sciences,  including  foreign  study. 
Award  winning  columnist.  Box  4105, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  veteran,  can  do  it  all  and  do  it 
well.  Excellent  reference.  121  W.  Bell  St. 
Winnemucca,  NV  89445. 

DEPENDABLE  hard  worker  with  7  years 
solid  experience  seeks  employment  with 
daily  newspaper.  BS,  MA  solid  references. 
Now  in  5th  year  as  news-editor  of  twice- 
weekly  county  seat  paper  in  Nebraska.  To 
relocate  in  Texas  or  Oklahoma.  Solid,  ac¬ 
curate  news  writer.  Capable,  imaginative 
photographer.  Mature  judgment.  Box 
4106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SPORTS  WRITER— Columnist  desires  big 
league  position.  Versatile  news  person,  4 
years  medium-size  daily  experience, 
awards,  clips.  Sense  for  news  off  field,  too. 
J-school  grad  .  .  .  also  national  magazine 
freelance,  fox  4090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  29,  with  SVz  years  varied  full 
time  news  experience  on  dailies  seeks 
growth  on  medium-size  daily.  Master  of 
Journalism  degree.  Western  region  prefer¬ 
red.  Ed  Butler,  1225  Nord  Ave.,  No.  222, 
Chico,  CA  95926.  (916)  343-7339. 


COPY  EDITOR,  Painstaking  craftsman  with 
scholarly  turn  of  mind.  BA  in  English 
(magna  cum  laude.  Phi  Beta  Kappa),  MA  in 
journalism,  3  years'  growth  on  staff  of 
80,000  daily.  Tireless  in  pursuit  of  le  mot 
juste,  fox  4i08,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter,  28, 
single,  with  solid  IVz  years  daily  repprting 
experience  out  of  5  years  total  editorial 
experience.  Seeks  immediate  opportunity 
on  quality  daily  anywhere  in  America.  Will 
relocate.  Any  Zone.  Am  self-motivated. 
Covered  all  beats  from  government,  po¬ 
lice,  agribusiness,  features,  human  inter¬ 
est.  BA  in  journalism.  Ready  to  work  right 
now.  Call  Mr.  Guy  Sullivan,  (916)  443- 
8613,  1360  Third  Ave.,  Sacramento,  CA 
95818. 


NEWSWOMAN,  MA  Journalism.  9  years 
reporting/editing  experience  wire  seniices, 
dailies  in  US  and  Asia,  foeks  editing  or  key 
reporting  post  on  quality  daily.  VDT- 
trained.  Box  4098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOMEONE  has  a  job  for  a  female  reporter 
who's  31,  has  top  references,  is  employed 
by  a  New  York  State  daily  and  can  handle 
any  assignment  under  the  sun.  Wants  to 
relocate  in  Zone  3  or  southern  Zone  2  to  be 
closer  to  family.  Box  3484,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN— 31  with  eight  years  experi¬ 
ence  (3  weekly,  5  daily)  as  reporter,  pho¬ 
tographer  and  ^itor.  Can  also  write  edito¬ 
rials.  Currently  working  slot  of  widely- 
known,  highly-regarded  17,0(X}  Mississippi 
PM.  Interested  in  wire,  rim  or  slot  on  daily 
or  desk/reporting  job  on  weekly.  Paper's 
size  isn't  important,  but  a  commitment  to 
quality  is.  Salary  requirements  flexible. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  near  an  ocean.  Any 
ocean.  Stan  Burkes,  Box  615,  Greenville, 
MS,  38701  or  (601)  335-4561. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


DEDICATED  young  photographer  seeks 
full-time  position  with  daily  or  weekly  in 
any  Zone  that  wishes  to  make  use  of 
award-winning  talent.  Tough  schedules 
with  long  hours  are  no  problem  in  ex¬ 
change  for  long-term  position.  Photog¬ 
raphy  has  almost  vanished  from  current 
staff-writer's  position  in  Zone  8  daily.  (505) 
622-0130,  fox  4089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


WIRESERVICE  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
opportunity  with  magazine  or  newspaper. 
Contract  or  staff.  Any  Zone.  Resume  and 
portfolio  available.  Box  4011,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  seeking 
new  challenge.  Experienced  in  organizing 
departments,  improvitig  assignments  and 
training  staffs.  Write  fox  4(j93,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Executive 
Foreman.  Proven  record  in  cost,  personnel 
reduction;  labor  relations,  cold  type  con¬ 
versions;  VDT  operations.  Knowledgeable 
in  all  departments,  front  to  back.  Box 
3821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
A  capable,  experienced  leader.  Good 
knowledge  all  departments.  Successful 
record  in  orderly  conversion  to  all  cold 
type,  VDT  operation  with  significant  cost 
reductions.  Seek  a  permanent  position. 
Consider  any  area  but  prefer  SNPA  territ¬ 
ory.  Confidences  respected.  Box  4097, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


UNIVERSITY  NEWS  DIRECTOR  National 
magazine  editor  seeks  university  news  di¬ 
rectorship.  BS  degree  in  Technical  Jour¬ 
nalism,  14  years  experience  includes 
radio/TV  news  writing  and  news  bureau 
supervision.  I  have  talent,  energy,  dedica¬ 
tion  and  work  well  within  a  budget.  Reply 
to  J.  Scheetz,  Box  1081,  Reseda,  CA 
91335. 


PROVEN  PR  journalist.  Award  winning 
writer/photographer.  Start  to  finish  editor. 
University  PIO  and  business  background. 
BAJ,  English  and  business  minors.  PIO  or 
industry  slot  wanted.  Any  Zone,  fox  4107, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


11  YEARS  in  government,  commercial, 
travel  Pr.  Strong  in  promotion,  planning, 
research  and  development,  management. 
Looking  for  right  challenge,  any  PR  func¬ 
tion.  BS-Journalism,  broadcast,  news¬ 
paper  publishing  experience.  My  writing 
can  produce  and  motivate,  ideas  too.  Will 
relocate.  Box  4087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AG  JOURNALIST/EDITOR;  BAJ,  4  years 
writing/photo/editing  and  PR  media  con¬ 
tact  experience.  Proven  self-starter. 
Strong  credits.  Not  limited  to  ag.  Any 
Zone,  any  country.  Box  4109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Ad~news  ratio 

Media  Records'  annual  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  advertising-news  ratio  in 
daily  newspapers  shows  that  in  1977  the 
percentage  of  news  content  to  the  total 
volume  was  higher  than  in  any  year  since 
1972.  Conversely,  the  ratio  of  advertising 
linage  to  total  space  was  the  lowest  since 
'72. 

The  ratio  of  advertising  volume  to  total 
content  for  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  increased  steadily  over  the 
last  35  years  from  40. 1%  in  1941  to  a  high 
of  65.6%  in  1973.  In  1972  it  was  64.4% 
and  in  1977  it  was  63.1%. 

The  percentage  of  news  content  there¬ 
fore  stood  at  35%  last  year.  Office  copy 
accounted  for  1.9%  of  the  total  space. 

Because  of  conversions  and  adjust¬ 
ments  this  year.  Media  Records’  figures 
might  be  confusing  to  the  space  analysts. 
For  the  first  time,  total  advertising  con¬ 
tent  is  divided  between  full  run  and  part 
run  linage. 

Also,  all  linage  is  converted  to  eight  on 
nine-column  format  in  spite  of  changes 
by  many  newspapers  in  the  last  two 
years  to  six-column,  etc.  Therefore,  the 
page  size  used  to  determine  “average 
pages’’  for  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
editions  in  the  current  report  is  2538  lines 
to  a  page.  In  prior  years,  when  almost  all 
newspapers  were  on  a  standard  eight- 
column  format,  the  average  page  size 
was  2408  lines  to  the  page. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  this  report 
produces  the  phenomenon  of  showing  an 
increase  in  advertising  lines  as  well  as 
news  content  lines  for  the  average  paper 
while  also  showing  a  slight  decline  in  the 
average  number  of  pages  per  issue. 

Media  Records  measured  more  news¬ 
papers  in  1977  than  in  recent  previous 
years  so  that  its  totals  must  be  averaged 
in  each  publishing  cycle  in  order  to  arrive 
at  comparable  figures. 

Last  year,  67  morning  newspapers  av¬ 
eraged  total  advertising  content  of 
62.4%,  total  news  content  of  35.5%,  plus 
office  copy  of  2.1%  and  an  average 
number  of  pages  per  issue  at  59.  In  1976 
the  figures  for  58  a.m.  papers  were; 
62.7%,  35.4%,  1.9%  and  59  pages. 

For  83  evening  newspapers,  advertis¬ 
ing  content  averaged  61.3%  of  the  total, 
news  content  was  36.7%,  office  copy 
was  2%,  and  average  pages  per  issue  was 
50.  In  1976  the  figures  for  71  p.m.  papers 
were:  62.1%,  36.1%,  1.8%  and  52  pages. 

Ninety-six  Sunday  newspapers  aver¬ 
aged  ad  content  of  66.6%,  plus  news  con¬ 
tent  of  31.9%,  office  copy  of  1.5%,  with 
averages  pages  per  issue  at  177.  In  1976, 
the  figures  for  84  Sunday  papers  were: 
66.5%,  32.1%,  1.4%  and  177  pages. 

For  all  246  newspapers,  ad  content  av¬ 
eraged  63.1%,  news  content  at  35%,  of- 
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fice  copy  at  1.9%  during  1977.  In  1976, 
the  averages  for  all  213  newspapers 
were:  63.5%,  34.8%,  1.7%. 

In  1976,  213  newspapers  averaged 
34,%5,000  lines  of  total  content.  In  1977 
the  246  newspapers  measured  averaged 
35,267,000  lines  of  total  content  for  the 
year. 

Ad  content  increased  from  an  average 
per  newspaper  of  22,191,000  lines  to 
22,239,000  lines.  At  the  same  time  the 
average  news  content  increased  from 
12,162,000  lines  to  12,360,000  lines. 

It  appears  that  while  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  increases  the  additional  space  is  not 
coming  out  of  the  news  hole.  Publishers 
and  their  editors  apparently  are  adding 
news  columns  as  well  as  ad  columns. 

Patent  Trader  goes 
5-days  in  Mt.  Kisco 

Ml.  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent  Trader  will 
become  a  Monday  through  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  on  March  29.  The  paper 
presently  is  published  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

Jay  Shaw,  publisher,  said  he  expects 
to  increase  the  paper’s  circulation,  which 
now  stands  close  to  20,000.  He  said  the 
newspaper  will  have  a  new  format  and 
coverage  from  the  Associated  Press  and 
supplementary  wire  services  as  well  as 
more  local  news. 

The  paper  which  circulates  in  upper 
Westchester  and  Putman  Counties  will 
be  delivered  by  mail  to  homes  for  150  a 
copy  and  sold  on  newsstands  for  200. 
Shaw  said  the  ‘little  merchant’  carriers 
are  being  dropped.  As  a  twice  weekly,  he 
said  65%  of  the  papers  were  delivered  by 
mail,  15%  by  carriers,  and  20%  over  the 
newsstands. 

The  paper  was  founded  in  1956.  Morris 
Newspapers  Corp.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  ac¬ 
quired  the  Patent  Trader  in  1974. 

Mastromarino  transfers 
to  Ft  Myers  News-Press 

Frank  Mastromarino  is  the  new  circu¬ 
lation  director  for  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press,  it  was  announced  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Paul  B.  Flynn. 

Mastromarino  succeeds  Thomas  A. 
Gallagher,  who  has  resigned  to  accept 
an  executive  position  which  will  be 
announced  later. 

Mastromarino,  37,  has  been  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Gazette. 

Mastromarino,  a  native  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  has  been  a  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  executive  in  four  states. 

Both  the  News-Press  and  the  Star- 
Gazette  are  Gannett  newspapers. 


Conn,  business 
journalism 
winners  named 

Four  newspaper  reporters  and  the 
producers  of  a  radio  program  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  program  were  selected  to  receive 
the  1977  Awards  For  Excellence  In  Con¬ 
necticut  Business  Journalism,  according 
to  Evan  Hill  who  chaired  the  panel  of 
judges.  Hill  is  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut. 

The  Connecticut  Business  Journalism 
Awards  were  established  last  year  by  the 
Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  with  cooperation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  UConn,  to  en¬ 
courage  and  reward  the  accurate,  re¬ 
sponsible  and  incisive  reporting  of  busi¬ 
ness  news  in  Connecticut. 

A  total  of  57  entries  were  received  for 
the  inaugural  awards  program  which 
covered  material  published  or  broadcast 
in  calendar  year  1977. 

The  1977  “Awards  For  Excellence’’ 
winners  are: 

— For  newspapers  with  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  30,000,  Joan  Poro  and 
Dan  Stets  of  New  London  Day  for 
“Electric  Boat — Boom  or  Bust.’’  This 
five  part  series  investigated  the  problems 
surrounding  layoffs  at  Electric  Boat  in 
Groton  last  fall.  The  series  analyzed 
labor  and  management  problems  at  the 
Electric  Boat  Division  of  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  which  led  to  the 
layoff  of  3,000  workers. 

— For  newspapers  with  daily  circula¬ 
tion  with  less  than  30,000,  Linda 
Lumsden  of  the  Manchester  Journal  In¬ 
quirer  for  “Pageants  Play  on  Teen  Girls’ 
Vanity,  and  Parents  Feel  Tub  on  Family 
Purse.’’  This  two  part  series  explored 
teen-age  beauty  pageants  in  Connecticut. 
The  story  revealed  that  teen-age  beauty 
pageants  are  well  organized  businesses 
supported  primarily  by  the  parents  of  the 
participants. 

— For  weekly  newspapers.  Bill 
Baldwin  of  the  Westport  Fairpress  for 
“Profit  Making  Businesses  Exploiting 
Tax  Laws.”  This  three  part  series  re¬ 
vealed  how  one  Catholic  mission  and  a 
non-profit  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Westport  operate  under  the  advantages 
of  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws. 

— For  radio  programming,  Robert  Pan- 
tano  of  station  WICC  (of  Bridgeport)  for 
“Sikorsky  Memorial  Airport — Runway 
of  Controversy.”  This  30  minute 
documentary  explored  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  extension 
of  a  runway  at  Sikorsky  Memorial  Air¬ 
port  in  Stratford. 

—For  television  programming, 
Richard  Ahles  of  WFSB-TV-3  (in 
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The  daily  inserter  that 
doesn’t  take  the  weekend  off 


The  new  Sheridan  48  Pocket 
Inserter  can  handle  3  inserts  per 
jacket  for  daily  work  at  speeds  up 
to  36,000  per  hour,  7  inserts  for 
Sunday  editions  at  speeds  up  to 
1 8,000  per  hour. 


operation  with  single  delivery 
convenience. 

A  proven  product  of  the  largest 
newspaper  inserting  equipment 
maker  in  the  world,  the  Sheridan 
N  P-848  adapts  to  your  work  week 
and  preprint  schedule  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  weekend  off.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  write  Harris  Corporation, 
Bindery  Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box 
283,  Easton,  Pennsylvania  1 8042. 


broad  spectrum  of  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  inserts  with  speed  and 
efficiency. 

The  equipment’s  on-line  and 
zone  control  capabilities,  together 
with  its  abi  I  ity  to  keep  up  with  your 
press  can  open  doors  to  insert 
revenues  that  couldn’t  possibly 
be  handled  by  hand. 

Easy  to  operate,  changeover 
from  3  inserts  per  jacket  for  daily 
inserting  to  as  many  as  7  per 
jacket  for  weekend  work  takes 
approximately  10  minutes.  What’s 
more  the  N P-848  features  col¬ 
lector  ring  capability  that  provides 
all  the  advantages  of  dual  delivery 


When  you  have  that  kind  of 
speed  and  versatility  in  your  mail- 
room,  you  can  "supplement”  your 
papers’  bottom  line  with  a  whole 
range  of  profitable  preprints.  And 
if  you’re  an  observer  of  newspaper 
advertising  trends,  you  knowthat’s 
where  the  big  new  business  is 
coming  from.  The  Sheridan  NP- 
848  was  designed  to  handle  the 


Old  Newsboys  raise  $1,730,000  for 
Children’s  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh 


The  City  of  Steel  has  a 
heart  of  gold  for  the  Press 
Old  Newsboys  and  their 
great  cause. 

Western  Pennsylvanians 
dug  deep  into  their  pockets 
and  came  up  with  $1,730,- 
350  for  the  Press  Old 
Newsboys-KDKA  Fund  drive 
for  Children's  Hospital. 

“I  know  of  no  other  fund 
drive  among  the  media  of 
this  country  that  is  more 
successful,”  said  John 
Troan,  editor  of  The  Pitts¬ 


burgh  Press  and  president 
of  the  Old  Newsboys. 

Benefit  events,  staged  by 
The  Press’  public  service 
staff,  and  by  KDKA  broad¬ 
casts  and  a  telethon,  nour¬ 
ished  the  drive  throughout 
1977. 

In  45  years,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  raised  $12,245,110. 
All  expenses  for  the  drive 


are  borne  by  The  Press  and 
KDKA. 

Buddy  Ebsen,  one  of  the 
stars  on  the  telethon,  de¬ 
scribed  the  Old  Newsboys’ 
money-raising  ways  “like  a 
fairy  tale.’’ 

A  fairy  tale  with  a  great 
big  happy  ending  for  kids. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
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